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GENERAL  EDITOR’S  INTRODUCTION 
ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  LANGUAGE  AND  EDUCATION 


This  is  one  of  eight  volumes  of  the  Encyclopedia  of  Language  and  Educa¬ 
tion  published  by  Kluwer  Academic.  The  publication  of  this  work  signals 
the  maturity  of  the  field  of  ‘language  and  education’  as  an  international 
and  interdisciplinary  field  of  significance  and  cohesion.  These  volumes 
confirm  that  ‘language  and  education’  is  much  more  than  the  preserve  of 
any  single  discipline.  In  designing  these  volumes,  we  have  tried  to  recog¬ 
nise  the  diversity  of  the  field  in  our  selection  of  contributors  and  in  our 
choice  of  topics.  The  contributors  come  from  every  continent  and  from 
more  than  40  countries.  Their  reviews  discuss  language  and  education 
issues  affecting  every  country  in  the  world. 

We  have  also  tried  to  recognise  the  diverse  interdisciplinary  nature  of 
‘language  and  education’  in  the  selection  of  the  editorial  personnel  them¬ 
selves.  The  major  academic  interests  of  the  volume  editors  confirm  this. 
As  principal  volume  editor  for  Volume  1,  Ruth  Wodak  has  interests  in 
critical  linguistics,  sociology  of  language,  and  language  policy.  For  Vol¬ 
ume  2,  Viv  Edwards  has  interests  in  policy  and  practice  in  multilingual 
classrooms  and  the  sociology  of  language.  For  Volume  3,  Bronwyn  Davies 
has  interests  in  the  social  psychology  of  language,  the  sociology  of  lan¬ 
guage,  and  interdisciplinary  studies.  For  Volume  4,  Richard  Tucker  has 
interests  in  language  theory,  applied  linguistics,  and  the  implementation 
and  evaluation  of  innovative  language  education  programs.  For  Volume 
5,  Jim  Cummins  has  interests  in  the  psychology  of  language  and  in  critical 
linguistics.  For  Volume  6,  Leo  van  Lier  has  interests  in  applied  linguistics 
and  in  language  theory.  For  Volume  7,  Caroline  Clapham  has  interests 
in  research  into  second  language  acquisition  and  language  measurement. 
And  for  Volume  8,  Nancy  Homberger  has  interests  in  anthropological  lin¬ 
guistics  and  in  language  policy.  Finally,  as  general  editor,  I  have  interests 
in  the  philosophy  and  sociology  of  language,  language  policy,  critical  lin¬ 
guistics,  and  interdisciplinary  studies.  But  the  thing  that  unites  us  all, 
including  all  the  contributors  to  this  work,  is  an  interest  in  the  practice  and 
theory  of  education  itself. 

People  working  in  the  applied  and  theoretical  areas  of  education  and 
language  are  often  asked  questions  like  the  following:  ‘what  is  the  latest 
research  on  such  and  such  a  problem?’  or  ‘what  do  we  know  about  such 
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and  such  an  issue?’  Questions  like  these  are  asked  by  many  people:  by 
policy  makers  and  practitioners  in  education;  by  novice  researchers;  by 
publishers  trying  to  relate  to  an  issue;  and  above  all  by  undergraduate  and 
postgraduate  students  in  the  language  disciplines.  Each  of  the  reviews  that 
appears  in  this  volume  tries  to  anticipate  and  answer  some  of  the  more 
commonly  asked  questions  about  language  and  education.  Taken  together, 
the  eight  volumes  of  this  Encyclopedia  provide  answers  to  more  than 
200  major  questions  of  this  type,  and  hundreds  of  subsidiary  questions  as 
well. 

Each  volume  of  the  Encyclopedia  of  Language  and  Education  deals 
with  a  single,  substantial  subject  in  the  language  and  education  field.  The 
volume  titles  and  their  contents  appear  elsewhere  in  the  pages  of  this  work. 
Each  book-length  volume  provides  more  than  20  state-of-the-art  topical 
reviews  of  the  literature.  Taken  together,  these  reviews  attempt  a  complete 
coverage  of  the  subject  of  the  volume.  Each  review  is  written  by  one 
or  more  experts  in  the  topic,  or  in  a  few  cases  by  teams  assembled  by 
experts.  As  a  collection,  the  Encyclopedia  spans  the  range  of  subjects  and 
topics  normally  falling  within  the  scope  of  ‘language  and  education’.  Each 
volume,  edited  by  an  international  expert  in  the  subject  of  the  volume,  was 
designed  and  developed  in  close  collaboration  with  the  general  editor  of 
the  Encyclopedia,  who  is  a  co-editor  of  each  volume  as  well  as  general 
editor  of  the  whole  work. 

The  Encyclopedia  has  been  planned  as  a  necessary  reference  set  for  any 
university  or  college  library  that  serves  a  faculty  or  school  of  education. 
Libraries  serving  academic  departments  in  any  of  the  language  disciplines, 
especially  applied  linguistics,  would  also  find  this  a  valuable  resource.  It 
also  seems  very  relevant  to  the  needs  of  educational  bureaucracies,  policy 
agencies,  and  public  libraries,  particularly  those  serving  multicultural  or 
multilingual  communities. 

The  Encyclopedia  aims  to  speak  to  a  prospective  readership  that  is 
multinational,  and  to  do  so  as  unambiguously  as  possible.  Because  each 
book-size  volume  deals  with  a  discrete  and  important  subject  in  language 
and  education,  these  state-of-the-art  volumes  also  offer  authoritative  course 
textbooks  in  the  areas  suggested  by  their  titles.  This  means  that  libraries 
will  also  catalogue  these  book-size  individual  volumes  in  relevant  sections 
of  their  general  collections.  To  meet  this  range  of  uses,  the  Encyclopedia  is 
published  in  a  hardback  edition  offering  the  durability  needed  for  reference 
collections,  and  in  a  future  student  edition.  The  hardback  edition  is  also 
available  for  single-volume  purchase. 

Each  state-of-the-art  review  has  about  3000  words  of  text  and  most 
follow  a  similar  structure.  A  list  of  references  to  key  works  cited  in 
each  review  supplements  the  information  and  authoritative  opinion  that 
the  review  contains.  Many  contributors  survey  early  developments  in  their 
topic,  major  contributions,  work  in  progress,  problems  and  difficulties,  and 
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future  directions  for  research  and  practice.  The  aim  of  the  reviews,  and  of 
the  Encyclopedia  as  a  whole,  is  to  give  readers  access  to  the  international 
literature  and  research  on  each  topic. 

David  Corson 

General  Editor  Encyclopedia  of  Language  and  Education 

Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  of  the  University  of  Toronto 

Canada 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  term  bilingual  education  usually  refers  to  the  use  of  two  (or  more) 
languages  of  instruction  at  some  point  in  the  student’s  school  career.  The 
languages  are  used  to  teach  subject  matter  content  rather  than  just  the 
language  itself. 

Bilingual  education  can  be  traced  back  to  Greek  and  Roman  times  and 
currently  a  large  majority  of  countries  throughout  the  world  offer  some 
form  of  bilingual  education  either  in  public  or  private  school  settings. 
Formal  academic  research  has  been  conducted  on  bilingualism  and  bilin¬ 
gual  education  since  the  1920s  and  a  voluminous  academic  literature  has 
accumulated  on  these  topics. 

In  spite  of  the  considerable  foundation  in  practical  experience  and 
research  findings  that  exists,  bilingual  education  is  highly  controversial 
in  a  number  of  countries.  The  debate  in  the  United  States  on  the  merits 
or  otherwise  of  bilingual  education  has  been  particularly  heated.  Advo¬ 
cates  have  claimed  that  it  contributes  significantly  to  equality  of  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  for  linguistic  minority  students  and  to  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  linguistically-competent  society  Opponents  have  raised  the  spectre 
of  social  and  cultural  fragmentation  as  well  as  the  perpetuation  of  an 
economic  underclass  as  a  result  of  bilingual  programs.  President  Reagan, 
for  example,  in  1981  characterized  bilingual  education  as  “absolutely 
wrong  and  against  American  concepts”  while  historian  Arthur  Schlesinger 
Jr.  ten  years  later  opined  that  “bilingualism  shuts  doors”  and  “monolingual 
education  opens  doors  to  the  larger  world”  (see  Cummins,  1996). 

The  accounts  of  bilingual  education  in  this  volume  clearly  refute  these 
naive  perspectives.  However,  they  also  illuminate  the  complex  socio¬ 
political  contexts  of  language  contact  and  conflict  within  which  bilingual 
programs  are  typically  implemented.  Competing  intergroup  interests  give 
rise  to  discourses  of  societal  identity  that  go  far  beyond  the  educational 
merits  of  bilingualism  and  bilingual  education.  Bilingual  education  for 
minority  groups  is  accurately  seen  by  both  advocates  and  opponents  as  at 
least  potentially  a  challenge  and  form  of  resistance  to  dominant  group  hege¬ 
mony  which  is  perceived  to  be  weakened  by  the  “infiltration”  of  diverse 
languages  into  “mainstream”  societal  institutions  such  as  schools.  Thus, 
bilingual  education  becomes  a  significant  focus  of  the  opposing  discourses 
of  “equality  of  opportunity  for  all”  versus  the  xenophobic  concern  with 
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“cultural  and  linguistic  diversity  as  the  enemy  within”  undermining  the 
fabric  of  nationhood. 

Sociopolitical  controversies  surrounding  bilingual  education  make  it 
all  the  more  important  to  document  as  thoroughly  as  possible  the  range  of 
bilingual  programs  that  are  in  operation  throughout  the  world,  the  linguistic 
and  educational  outcomes  of  these  programs  for  students,  the  conditions  for 
successful  implementation,  and  not  least,  the  broader  social  consequences 
of  implementing  bilingual  education  on  a  significant  scale. 

The  bilingual  programs  that  are  described  in  this  volume  fall  into  several 
broad  categories.  An  initial  distinction  is  whether  bilingual  instruction  is 
defined  in  relation  to  means  or  goals.  When  bilingual  education  is  defined 
in  relation  to  the  means  through  which  particular  educational  goals  are 
attained,  proficiency  in  two  languages  is  not  necessarily  a  goal  of  bilingual 
education.  For  example,  the  most  common  form  of  bilingual  education  in 
the  United  States,  transitional  bilingual  education,  aims  only  to  promote 
students’  proficiency  in  English.  When  it  is  assumed  that  students  have 
attained  sufficient  proficiency  in  the  school  language  to  follow  instruction 
in  that  language,  home  language  instruction  is  discontinued. 

However,  the  term  bilingual  education  is  sometimes  defined  in  relation 
to  goals ,  to  refer  to  educational  programs  that  are  designed  to  promote 
bilingual  skills  among  students.  When  used  in  this  broader  sense,  bilingual 
education  may  entail  instruction  primarily  or  exclusively  through  only  one 
language,  as  for  example,  when  instruction  is  delivered  through  a  minority 
language  in  order  to  provide  students  with  the  maximum  opportunity  to 
learn  that  language.  Second  language  immersion  programs  of  this  type  are 
implemented  widely  in  certain  countries  (e.g.  French  immersion  programs 
in  Canada). 

Typologies  of  bilingual  education  programs  have  generated  a  myriad 
of  different  types  depending  on  the  combination  of  program  goals,  status 
of  the  student  group  (e.g.  dominant/subordinated,  majority/minority  etc.), 
proportion  of  instructional  time  through  each  language,  and  sociolinguistic 
and  sociopolitical  situation  in  the  immediate  community  and  wider  society. 
For  our  purposes,  it  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  five  broad  types  based  on  the 
population  groups  the  program  is  intended  to  serve.  Four  of  these  program 
types  are  intended  primarily  for  minority  or  subordinated  group  students 
while  the  fourth  is  intended  for  majority  or  dominant  group  students. 

Type  I  programs  involve  the  use  of  indigenous  or  Native  languages  as 
mediums  of  instruction;  examples  are  Maori  immersion  ( kura  kaupapa 
Maori)  and  bilingual  programs  initiated  by  Maori  communities  in  New 
Zealand,  as  well  as  the  various  Native  language  bilingual  programs  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  indigenous  group  has  usually  been 
conquered  or  colonized  at  some  time  in  the  past  and  the  bilingual  programs 
are  often  aimed  at  revival  or  revitalization  of  languages  that  have  become 
endangered. 
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Type  II  programs  involve  the  use  of  a  national  minority  language  which 
sometimes  has  official  language  status  in  the  society.  Examples  are  the  use 
of  Gaelic  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  and  Welsh  in  Wales  as  well  as  Basque  and 
Catalan  in  Spain.  The  right  to  LI  instruction  for  official  language  minori¬ 
ties  (both  French  and  English)  in  Canada  constitutes  another  example. 
Many  other  examples  exist  across  the  world,  from  China  and  Singapore 
in  Asia  to  a  variety  of  programs  in  Africa  and  other  continents.  The 
minority  language  or  languages  involved  usually  have  long-term  status  in 
the  society  and  often  some  degree  of  official  recognition.  Maintenance 
or  revitalization  of  these  languages  is  usually  the  primary  goal  of  such 
programs.  Some  programs  could  be  classified  as  either  Type  I  or  Type  II; 
for  example,  the  Basques  are  usually  regarded  as  the  indigenous  population 
of  the  northern  parts  of  the  Iberian  peninsula  and  thus  programs  aimed  at 
revitalization  of  Basque  could  also  be  classified  as  Type  I. 

Type  III  programs  involve  international  minority  languages  that  are  the 
languages  of  relatively  recent  immigrants  to  a  host  country.  Many  of  the 
bilingual  programs  in  countries  such  as  Australia,  Sweden,  or  the  United 
States  fall  into  this  category.  Most  of  these  are  transitional  programs 
designed  to  facilitate  students’  academic  progress.  In  some  situations, 
Type  II  and  Type  III  programs  merge  into  one  another,  as  in  the  case  of 
some  Spanish-English  bilingual  programs  in  the  United  States  that  may 
serve  both  long-term  Spanish-speaking  groups  as  well  as  more  recent 
immigrant  groups. 

Type  IV  programs  focus  on  a  particular  linguistic  and  cultural  minority 
group,  namely  the  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  community.  Although  the 
history  of  linguistic  suppression  that  this  group  has  experienced  is  similar 
in  many  respects  to  other  minority  groups,  educational  language  policy  for 
deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  individuals  warrants  separate  treatment  as  a  result 
of  the  unique  characteristics  of  manual  sign  language  and  its  implications 
for  implementing  bilingual  programs. 

Type  V  programs  are  intended  for  dominant  or  majority  group  students 
and  are  intended  to  develop  bilingual  and  biliteracy  skills  among  such 
students.  French  immersion  programs  in  Canada  and  two-way  bilingual 
programs  in  the  United  States  are  examples  of  Type  V.  Two-way  bilingual 
programs  also  fall  into  the  category  of  Type  II  or  Type  III  since  they  also 
serve  linguistic  minority  students. 

This  simple  classification  scheme  serves  the  pragmatic  purpose  of 
organizing  the  contributions  to  this  volume  but  it  is  not  meant  to  do  justice 
to  the  enormous  diversity  of  program  types  implemented  in  a  myriad  of 
different  sociopolitical  and  sociolinguistic  conditions.  What  is  remarkable, 
however,  in  light  of  this  diversity  of  programs  and  contexts,  is  the  consis¬ 
tency  of  linguistic  and  educational  outcomes  from  bilingual  programs. 
In  virtually  all  contexts,  instruction  through  two  languages  results  in 
academic  and  linguistic  outcomes  in  both  languages  that  are  comparable 
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to,  and  for  minority  language  students  frequently  superior,  to  those  ob¬ 
tained  from  monolingual  instruction  for  just  one  language  (see  Corson, 
1993;  Cummins,  1996  for  reviews  of  these  data).  That  there  is  consid¬ 
erable  transfer  of  conceptual  and  underlying  linguistic  knowledge  across 
languages  seems  beyond  doubt,  even  when  the  languages  are  quite  distinct 
(e.g.  Basque  and  Spanish,  Chinese  and  English). 

As  population  mobility  continues  to  increase,  bilingual  education  is 
likely  to  be  invoked  even  more  extensively  than  is  already  the  case  to 
address  the  language  and  academic  learning  needs  of  both  majority  and 
minority  language  students.  In  addition  to  promoting  linguistic  compe¬ 
tence  at  both  individual  and  societal  levels,  bilingual  programs  can  support 
cross-generational  communication  in  the  homes  of  bilingual  students. 
Furthermore,  in  combination  with  intercultural  education,  bilingual  educa¬ 
tion  has  the  potential  to  reduce  the  communication  barriers  between  societal 
and  national  groups  that  have  resulted  in  so  much  suspicion  and  conflict 
since  the  beginnings  of  human  history.  As  linguistic  and  cultural  diver¬ 
sity  become  the  norm  in  societies  around  the  world,  students  who  leave 
school  with  a  monocultural  perspective  on  the  world  and  access  to  just  one 
language  are  likely  to  be  disadvantaged  not  only  in  the  job  market  but  also 
in  their  adaptation  to  the  cultural  and  linguistic  realities  of  their  societies. 
Thus,  the  broader  context  for  conceptualizing  bilingual  education  in  light 
of  the  cultural  realities  of  the  21st  century  is  a  tool  against  racism  and 
xenophobia. 

The  case  studies  and  documentation  of  bilingual  programs  around  the 
world  elaborated  in  this  volume  attest  to  both  the  complexity  of  the  societal 
contexts  in  which  bilingual  programs  are  implemented  and  also  the  role 
that  bilingual  programs  can  play  in  helping  the  next  generation  navigate 
this  social  complexity. 

Jim  Cummins 
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BILINGUAL  PROGRAMS  INVOLVING  ABORIGINAL 
LANGUAGES  IN  AUSTRALIA 


Aboriginal  bilingual  education  in  Australia  represents  much  more  than  a 
range  of  education  programs.  It  has  been  a  measure  of  non-Aboriginal 
commitment  to  either  assimilation  or  cultural  pluralism,  and  has  fomented 
debate  on  ideological  questions  such  as:  What  range  of  skills  and  knowl¬ 
edge  qualify  a  person  to  be  a  teacher?  Do  Aboriginal  languages  and 
cultures  have  valuable  contributions  to  make  to  the  post-industrial  world? 
Does  writing  undermine  or  strengthen  the  long-term  viability  of  previously 
unwritten  languages?  When  are  people  ‘ready’  to  control  a  school?  What 
constitutes  legitimate  measures  of  success  or  failure,  or  value  for  money 
in  education?  How  important  are  English  and  Western  mathematics  to 
Aboriginal  well-being,  self-determination  and  even  cultural  survival  in 
the  modem  world?  What  roles  do  bilingual  schools  play  in  maintaining 
Aboriginal  languages  and  cultures?  And  finally,  what  are  schools  for? 

As  recently  as  the  green  paper  version  of  Language  of  Australia  in  1991 
the  former  Labor  Government’s  support  for  bilingual  education  seemed 
to  be  weakening,  but  in  response  to  strong  lobbying  its  commitment  was 
reaffirmed  in  the  final  white  paper,  Australia’s  language:  The  Australian 
language  and  literacy  policy  (1991).  The  position  of  the  current  govern¬ 
ment  with  respect  to  Aboriginal  bilingual  programs  is  not  yet  clear. 

The  political  and  ideological  dimensions  of  bilingual  education  have 
been  at  least  as  important  as  purely  academic  considerations,  and  most 
people  involved  in  the  programs  have  therefore  tried  to  work  on  both  fronts. 
Despite  powerful  opponents  who  have  always  threatened  the  program  both 
ideologically  and  financially  (though  seldom  explaining  their  views  in 
print),  bilingual  education  in  Aboriginal  Australia  has  gradually  expanded 
since  it  began  in  1973  and,  since  about  1990,  has  diversified. 

In  this  paper  we  focus  mainly  on  formal  bilingual  education,  the  main 
feature  of  which  is  the  coordinated  use  of  two  languages  for  instruc¬ 
tional  purposes.  A  broader  definition  of  bilingual  education  would  include 
language  maintenance  and  survival  programs  in  schools,  since  to  ignore 
these  activities  would  exclude  much  of  what  is  currently  of  interest  in 
language  education  to  Aboriginal  people  themselves. 

When  European  colonisation  began  in  Australia  in  1788,  there  were 
an  estimated  300,000  Aboriginal  people  (some  say  as  many  as  600,000) 
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speaking  about  260  languages.  By  the  1930s  the  Aboriginal  population 
had  fallen  to  its  lowest  point,  approximately  60,000  people,  although  this 
can  only  be  estimated  since  remote-area  communications  were  then  poor, 
Aborigines  did  not  always  identify  as  such  in  ‘settled’  areas  and,  in  any 
case,  were  not  included  in  any  national  census  until  1967).  The  1991 
census  identified  265,459  Aboriginal  (1)  people  in  Australia,  including 
150,000  speakers  of  Aboriginal  English  and  about  15,000-20,000  who  use 
Kriol  (indigenous  Creole). 

About  50  ancestral  Aboriginal  languages  are  still  spoken  in  Australia, 
mostly  in  the  sparsely  populated  northern  and  central  areas.  Approximately 
half  of  these  languages,  those  still  spoken  by  all  generations,  are  used 
in  bilingual  education  programs.  The  largest,  Yolngu  Matha,  has  about 
3,000  speakers,  but  few  Aboriginal  languages  are  spoken  by  more  than 
500  speakers.  Estimates  by  linguists  vary,  but  only  about  a  dozen  of  the 
ancestral  languages  are  expected  to  be  still  spoken  by  all  generations  early 
next  century.  These  estimates  are  slightly  more  optimistic  than  they  were 
a  decade  ago.  Bilingual  education  has  helped  to  focus  attention  on  the 
value  of  maintaining  these  languages  (Schmidt,  1990;  McKay,  1996).  The 
aboriginal  cultures  of  Australia  fall  into  two  groups:  the  many  Aboriginal 
ones  and  several  Torres  Strait  Islander  populations  totalling  about  8,000 
people,  located  between  Cape  York  in  North  Queensland  and  Papua  New 
Guinea. 


EARLY  DEVELOPMENTS 

During  the  major  period  of  colonisation  in  southern  and  eastern  Australia 
(1788-1860),  Christian  missionaries  made  several  attempts  to  use  first 
language  (LI)  literacy  as  a  means  of  initial  Aboriginal  schooling.  However, 
Aboriginal  social  disruption  was  so  severe  and  ‘mainstream’  support  so 
meagre  that  such  efforts  could  not  be  sustained  (J.  Harris,  1994;  Gale, 
1992).  The  Lutherans  were  among  the  best  known  of  these  pioneers  (Gale, 
1990,  p.  2): 

Teichelmann  and  Schuermann  (also  spelt  Schurmann)  began  teaching  Aboriginal  children  in 
Adelaide  where  their  colleague  Meyer  reports  that  “the  native  children  were  instructed  daily 
in  singing,  spelling  and  reading  in  their  own  language”  (in  Hart,  1970:  24).  Teichelmann 
and  Schuermann  commenced  their  first  school  on  the  north  banks  of  the  Torrens  River  in 
1838,  just  two  years  after  the  settlement  of  Adelaide,  where  they  taught  the  children  in  the 
local  (Kauma  Plains)  language.  After  one  year  of  school,  Teichelmann  reported  that  “six 
children  could  write  and  about  a  dozen  could  read  in  their  own  language”  (Hart,  1970:  21). 

In  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century  other  Lutherans  established  an 
indigenous  literacy  tradition  (Ferguson,  1987)  in  isolated  areas  of  South 
Australia  (SA)  and  at  Hermannsburg  in  the  Northern  Territory  (NT).  There 
were  some  other  early  missionary  endeavours  elsewhere  in  Australia  (see 
J.  Harris,  1994),  but  no  further  developments  in  vernacular  literacy  took 
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place  until  1940  when  Pitjantjatjara  was  used  in  northern  SA  (Gale,  1990, 

p.  6): 

Schooling  began  at  the  Emabella  Presbyterian  mission  in  1940  with  bilingual  education 
as  its  official  school  policy.  The  following  comments,  written  by  the  first  teacher  R.M. 
Trudinger,  point  out  the  success  of  the  initial  attempts  at  formal  education: 

On  March  1st  1940,  fifteen  entirely  uncivilised  naked  brown  children  came  to  school 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  tribe  . . .  After  an  equivalent  of  12  months’  tuition  at  the 
school  (a  very  interrupted  12  months)  some  of  these  children  are  writing  their  own  language 
as  fluently,  neatly  and  correctly  as  ‘White’  children  in  Grade  VII  at  our  schools. . . .  The 
average  child  learns  to  read  and  write  in  six  months  equivalent  instruction.  (Edwards, 
1969,  p.  79) 

Although  South  Australia  was  the  pioneer  in  this  field,  the  major  growth 
in  Aboriginal  bilingual  education  occurred  in  the  NT  from  1973,  when  the 
Territory  was  still  under  the  direct  control  of  the  federal  government.  After 
the  Whitlam  Labor  party  came  to  office  in  December  1972,  and  promptly 
instituted  its  policy  of  bilingual  education,  programs  were  started  at  four 
schools  in  1973  but  by  the  mid  1990s  more  than  22  schools  (including 
three  Catholic  schools  and  one  independent  school)  were  using  a  total  of 
17  languages  and  reaching  about  4000  students  aged  5-15,  or  about  half 
the  school-aged  children  in  remote  NT  Aboriginal  communities.  The 
momentum  of  the  NT  program  influenced  developments  across  State 
borders,  re-invigorating  the  Pitjantjatjara  schools  for  a  time  in  South 
Australia.  In  Queensland,  schools  at  Edward  River  and  Aurukun  followed 
NT  trends  as  did  Western  Australia’s  early  independent  schools  after  1976. 
However,  as  the  main  arena  of  Aboriginal  bilingual  education  in  Australia, 
with  the  largest  programs  and  some  well-developed  theories,  the  North¬ 
ern  Territory  still  exerts  strong  influence  (Harris  &  Jones,  1990;  Harris, 
1995). 

Key  influences  on  the  NT  program  included  the  1953  UNESCO  decla¬ 
ration,  which  espoused  the  value  of  initial  literacy  in  the  vernacular;  the 
USA  Bilingual  Education  Act  (1967  Title  VII,  ESEA)  from  which  the 
NT  took  its  definition  of  bilingual  education  (see  the  reviews  by  McCarty 
in  this  volume  and  by  Ricento  in  Volume  1);  Sarah  Gudschinsky’s  vast 
experience  of  vernacular  literacy  programs  run  by  the  Summer  Institute 
of  Linguistics;  Wayne  and  Agnes  Holm’s  work  at  Rock  Point,  Arizona, 
known  through  visits  by  NT  educators  in  the  mid-1970s,  which  influenced 
the  model  of  bilingual  education  adopted  in  the  NT;  publications  by  Jim 
Cummins  (see  Harris,  1980)  and  the  early  work  of  Betty  Watts  and  asso¬ 
ciates  (Watts,  McGrath  &  Tandy,  1973),  which  left  an  indelible  mark  on 
the  program. 


MAJOR  CONTRIBUTIONS 

The  Northern  Territory  bilingual  education  program  strongly  influenced  all 
Aboriginal  bilingual  programs  in  Australia  between  1973  and  about  1990. 
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When  it  began,  the  vision  potentially  included  both  transfer  and  mainte¬ 
nance  as  aims:  Aboriginal  teachers,  languages  and  cultures  had  a  central 
role  in  schools,  but  academic  achievement  in  English  and  mathematics 
was  of  prime  importance.  While  politicians  and  administrators  argued 
over  the  relative  merits  of  Aboriginal  culture  and  language  maintenance 
versus  academic  progress  in  English  and  maths,  teachers  in  schools  largely 
worked  out  their  own  solutions. 

The  importance  of  initial  literacy  in  the  vernacular  has  been  a  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  bilingual  education.  That  Aboriginal  languages  should 
be  taught  only  by  Aboriginal  people,  and  English  taught  only  by  native 
English  speakers  was  another  early  fundamental  principle,  and  this 
produced  the  important  tradition  of  team-teaching  (Graham,  1986).  Each 
Aboriginal  community  -  even  if  it  was  highly  multilingual  -  was  expected 
to  choose  one  major  local  language  in  which  all  LI  teaching  and  literature 
production  could  be  done.  The  production  of  written  literature  became  a 
central  activity  in  the  school  to  support  what  was  essentially  a  biliteracy 
program.  Hundreds  of  vernacular  or  diglot  booklets  were  produced. 
Informal  on-site  Aboriginal  teacher  education  grew  out  of  team-teaching 
and  was  soon  complemented  by  teacher  education  programs  at  Batchelor 
College  in  the  NT  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  at  the  Underdale  campus  of  what 
is  now  the  University  of  SA  in  Adelaide. 

All  this  activity  was  structured  by  the  preferred  bilingual  education 
framework  (known  as  Model  1),  which  recommended  that  the  Aboriginal 
language  be  used  half  the  time  in  school,  decreasing  in  step-wise  fashion 
from  Pre-school  to  Year  7,  while  use  of  the  second  language,  English, 
increased  from  10%  of  the  time  in  Year  1  to  80%  of  the  time  after  Year  5. 
A  Model  2  was  available,  an  oral  vernacular  program  shaped  like  Model  1 
except  that  students  transferred  to  L2  earlier,  but  it  was  never  implemented 
by  any  community.  However,  the  LOTE  (Languages  Other  Than  English) 
model  of  LI  learning,  where  the  focus  is  on  learning  the  LI  rather  than 
learning  through  L 1 ,  has  been  tried. 

The  evaluation  of  NT  bilingual  programs  reflects  both  what  was 
logistically  possible  and  politically  acceptable.  Between  1973  and  1978 
evaluation  was  overseen  by  a  Bilingual  Education  Consultative  Committee, 
drawing  on  recommendations  from  experts  in  education,  anthropology, 
and  linguistics  who  visited  NT  schools  periodically.  From  1979  to  1987, 
when  expertise  was  available  in  the  NT  Department  of  Education,  several 
programs  were  comprehensively  evaluated.  Students  in  Years  5  to  7  were 
tested  in  English  and  Western  maths  (see  Devlin,  1995).  However,  this 
approach  to  evaluation  was  so  labour  intensive  that  only  a  few  schools  were 
accredited  in  this  manner.  The  third  phase,  moderated  self-appraisal  by 
schools,  began  in  1988  and  continues  to  the  present  (Devlin,  1995,  pp.  31- 
34).  The  results  of  these  various  approaches  to  evaluation  revealed  some 
academic  gains,  though  fewer  than  expected,  and  demonstrated  continuing 
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endorsement  of  the  program  by  most  Aboriginal  parents.  The  Multi-level 
Assessment  Program  for  non-urban  NT  schools  provides  additional  infor¬ 
mation  about  academic  performance  in  bilingual  programs.  The  names 
of  individual  schools  are  kept  confidential,  but  results  show  “that  some 
[bilingual]  programs  achieve  significantly  above  the  NT  average  for  non- 
urban  schools  while  others  are  achieving  below  or  about  the  same  in  most 
categories”  (Bubb,  1996,  p.  7). 

From  about  1990,  earlier  in  some  NT  schools,  major  changes  began 
to  transform  bilingual  programs.  For  the  first  time,  sufficient  numbers  of 
formally  qualified  Aboriginal  teachers  were  available  to  challenge,  at  least 
in  principle,  the  notion  that  only  English-language-background  teachers 
should  teach  English.  As  more  qualified  Aboriginal  teachers  took  up 
positions,  the  team-teaching  approach  was  challenged.  The  expense  of 
providing  two  or  more  staff  in  each  class  was  one  reason;  another  was 
the  expectation  that  bilingual  and  bicultural  Aboriginal  teachers  graduates 
could  teach  in  their  LI  and  English.  The  goals  of  bilingual  programs 
were  also  challenged.  Aboriginal  staff  saw  the  maintenance  of  Aboriginal 
languages  as  a  more  important  aim  of  the  vernacular  side  of  the  program 
than  Li’s  potential  contribution  to  academic  development.  Similarly, 
Aboriginal  control  of  Aboriginal  schooling  was  seen  as  more  important 
than  academic  matters  (Walton  &  Eggington,  1990).  In  multilingual 
community  schools,  literacy  was  expected  to  be  available  in  all  language 
varieties  (which  was  less  of  a  problem  than  first  assumed  because  a 
common  orthography  was  possible  in  each  community  and  the  matter 
mostly  only  affected  NE  Arnhem  Land  in  the  NT).  By  1990,  formal  teacher 
education  at  Batchelor  College  was  decentralised,  becoming  known  as 
the  RATE  (Remote  Area  Teacher  Education)  program,  with  most  learn¬ 
ing  taking  place  in  home  communities,  complemented  by  short  intense 
workshops  at  regional  centres  or  at  Batchelor  College  itself.  These  decen¬ 
tralising  trends  in  teacher  education  have  continued  with  the  development 
of  James  Cook  University’s  RATEP  program  in  Queensland,  the  Anangu 
teacher  education  program  in  SA  and  a  recent  program  operating  from 
the  Broome  campus  of  the  new  Perth-based  University  of  Notre  Dame  in 
Western  Australia  (WA). 

In  the  NT  from  about  1988  the  fairly  rigid  Model  1  was  altered  as  some 
schools  came  more  under  the  influence  of  Aboriginal  staff.  The  trend  was 
to  adopt  some  model  of  bicultural  education  under  the  slogan  of  “two-way” 
or  “both  ways”  schooling  (Harris,  1990;  Ngurruwutthun,  1991;  Marika- 
Mununggiritj,  1990).  (Note  that  the  former  term  is  used  in  the  United 
States,  but  with  a  different  meaning;  see  Lindholm,  this  volume.)  Some 
schools  argued  that  equal  time  should  be  spent  on  L 1  and  L2  from  Year 
1  to  7.  There  was  never  a  sharp  divide  between  the  era  of  bilingual 
education  and  two-way  schooling.  The  significant  difference  concerned 
control.  Bilingual  education,  despite  its  Aboriginal-centred  components, 
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was  ultimately  managed  by  Whites,  whereas  two-way  schooling  resulted 
from  Aboriginal  control.  All  these  changes  were  accompanied  by  the 
decentralisation  of  leadership. 

Discussion  so  far  has  focussed  mostly  on  the  Northern  Territory  but 
distinctive  programs  have  been  developed  in  other  States;  the  form  and 
origin  of  Aboriginal  control  has  not  always  followed  NT  patterns,  for 
example.  In  South  Australia,  from  the  establishment  of  a  vernacular 
literacy  program  at  Emabella  in  1940,  eight  schools  in  the  north-west 
began  to  use  Pitjantjatjara,  until  1 990  when  the  policy  changed  to  two-way 
schooling,  in  which  L2  instruction  is  the  primary  focus  and  LI  literacy  is 
optional  (Costi  &  Deans,  1993).  The  LI  program  varies  across  the  eight 
schools,  which  range  in  size  from  30  to  100  students.  At  Emabella,  the 
largest  school,  LI  literacy  in  Pitjantjatjara  is  actively  taught  in  Years  1-2. 
From  Years  3  to  Secondary,  half  an  hour  per  day  is  allowed  for  Pitjantjatjara 
literacy.  Most  of  the  other  seven  schools  devote  less  time  to  Pitjantjatjara; 
at  Indulkana,  for  example,  very  little  time  is  scheduled.  Decisions  about 
the  proportion  of  time  allocated  to  Pitjantjatjara  and  English  in  each  grade 
are  negotiated  by  parents.  School  Council  and  staff.  Taken  together  the 
eight  schools  have  five  fully  qualified  Aboriginal  teachers,  but  classrooms 
at  all  grade  levels  have  one  Aboriginal  Education  Worker  each,  some  of 
whom  teach  Pitjantjatjara  literacy  (Sandi  Faber,  personal  communication, 
1996).  However,  the  number  of  AEWs  will  drop  by  40%  in  1996  and  a 
further  40%  1997  as  Commonwealth  funding  evaporates. 

In  the  Cape  York  region  of  Queensland  efforts  in  bilingual  education 
programs  began  surprisingly  early  in  places  like  the  Lutheran  mission  at 
Cape  Bedford,  where  the  elderly  adults  of  today  can  read  and  write  both 
Koko  Yimidhir  (alternatively  spelt  Guugu  Yimidhirr)  and  English.  These 
skills  are  a  legacy  of  their  early  schooling  in  both  the  vernacular  and 
English  (Edwards,  1969,  p.  276  in  Gale,  1990,  p.  8). 

Shortly  after  the  federal  government’s  initiatives  in  the  NT  in  1973,  two 
bilingual  schools,  using  Wik  Munkan  and  English,  were  established  in 
Cape  York  at  Aurukun  and  Edward  River.  The  Edward  River  program  was 
never  soundly  established,  but  Aurukun  operated  until  the  early  1980s, 
failed,  then  was  partially  revived  during  the  early  1990s.  It  no  longer 
operates  although  a  survey  is  being  conducted  to  ascertain  interest  in  a 
Wik  Munkan  LOTE  program.  Since  the  school  is  divided  into  five  clan 
groups  it  is  harder  to  utilise  experienced  AEWs  across  the  whole  program 
(Annette  O’Rourke,  personal  communication,  1996). 

As  in  other  States  the  story  of  bilingual  education  in  Western  Australia 
begins  with  the  missionary  activities  -  for  example,  at  Warburton  in  the 
mid  1970s  -  which  failed  due  to  inadequate  government  funding  support. 
Although  WA  bilingual  programs  have  never  gained  any  support  from 
successive  State  governments  they  have  prompted  much  activity  in 
Aboriginal  languages  and,  with  Commonwealth  government  funding,  three 
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significant  developments  in  West  Australian  bilingual  education  programs 
have  occurred. 

In  the  Kimberley  region  to  the  northwest  the  relatively  extensive 
Catholic  Aboriginal  school  system  operates  a  formal  Jaru-English  bilingual 
school  at  Yaruman,  or  Ringers  Soak  (Lee,  1993).  At  Balgo  school,  initial 
literacy  is  in  English  but  Kukatja  literacy  forms  part  of  the  cultural  studies 
program  offered  throughout  the  school.  Six  other  Catholic  schools  have 
LOTE  programs  which  teach  the  Aboriginal  language  through  cultural 
studies,  rather  than  using  it  as  the  language  of  instruction  for  other  academic 
subjects.  There  are  programs  in  Walmatjari  at  Bililuna  and  Lake  Gregory, 
in  Jaru  at  Red  Hill  (Hall’s  Creek),  in  Kija  at  Warman  (Turkey  Creek),  in 
Ngarinyin  at  Gibb  River  and  in  Miriwoon  at  St.  Joseph’s,  Kununurra. 
There  is  quite  a  strong  push  throughout  the  Kimberley  for  Aboriginal 
Studies  programs,  which  use  an  Aboriginal  language  at  least  incidentally. 
The  regional  language,  Kriol,  is  rapidly  gaining  status  in  the  Kimberley. 
Although  some  disparage  its  use,  speakers  are  now  willing  to  use  it  more 
publicly.  For  example,  an  interpreter  training  course  operates  in  the 
Kimberley  to  facilitate  Kriol-English  translation  in  the  courts  and  there 
have  been  requests  from  Red  Hill  and  Fitzroy  Crossing  for  help  in  learning 
Kriol  literacy.  Aboriginal  LOTE  programs  have  also  been  operating  for 
several  years  at  some  government  schools  in  the  north  west  of  WA  (Joyce 
Hudson,  personal  communication,  1996). 

There  are  two  groups  of  independent  schools  in  Western  Australia’s 
Aboriginal  communities.  The  first,  established  just  east  of  Port  Hedland 
in  1976,  was  Strelley,  which  uses  the  Nyangumata  language.  It  has  two 
campuses,  at  Warralong  and  Woodstock,  and  about  80  students.  Later, 
programs  in  Mantjiljara  or  Martu-Wangka  were  added  at  Rawa  and 
Pamngurr,  schools  with  about  50  students  each.  The  current  organisation 
of  bilingual  education  at  these  places  deviates  from  the  Model  1  guidelines 
which  were  originally  followed.  Now,  to  adapt  to  the  fact  that  Aborig¬ 
inal  language  workers  prefer  to  engage  in  intense  focus  sessions  rather 
than  to  teach  every  day,  activities  such  as  excursions  have  become  impor¬ 
tant.  LI  literacy  and  cultural  content  have  become  central  to  Aboriginal 
Studies,  although  initial  literacy  is  in  the  second  language,  English.  This 
is  similar  to  the  pattern  at  the  four  independent  Aboriginal  community 
schools  further  north  in  the  Kimberley.  At  Yiiyili  there  is  a  Gooniyandi 
LOTE  program,  a  strong  Kriol  literacy  program  (the  only  written  Kriol 
program  in  the  Kimberley)  and  English.  At  Noonkanbah  there  is  a  LOTE 
Walmatjarri  program;  Yakanarra  uses  the  Kija  language  and  at  Pumululu 
(Bungle  Bungles)  there  is  a  LOTE  Walmatjarri  program.  The  Australian 
University  of  Notre  Dame’s  Broome  Campus  has  run  a  community-based 
Aboriginal  teacher  training  program  since  1994  to  support  these  schools 
(personal  communication,  Joyce  Hudson  &  Les  Mack,  1996;  J.  Bucknall, 
1995). 
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So  far  this  account  has  highlighted  State  or  local  official  education 
authority  initiatives  in  Aboriginal  language  education.  The  Summer  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Linguistics  (also  known  as  Wycliffe  Bible  Translators)  began 
language  analysis  and  translation  work  in  Australia  in  the  early  1960s. 
Since  that  time  SIL  linguists  have  worked  in  more  than  25  languages,  in 
some  cases  discontinuing  activity  because  language  shift  was  so  advanced 
that  vernacular  translation  efforts  ceased  to  be  viable.  While  the  organi¬ 
sation’s  main  purpose  is  to  translate  Christian  Scriptures  into  vernacular 
languages,  SIL  field-workers  are  also  committed  to  basic  language  analy¬ 
sis  and  recording,  dictionary  production,  the  collection  of  oral  histories, 
vernacular  literacy,  bilingual  education  and  interpreter-translator  support 
on  request. 

Two  other  widespread  sources  of  such  activity  should  also  be  mentioned, 
both  originating  from  federal  government  funding.  Throughout  the  country 
there  are  more  than  20  regional  Aboriginal  Language  Centres  funded  by 
ATSIC  (Aboriginal  and  Torres  Strait  Islander  Commission).  These  employ 
qualified  linguists  and  other  staff  who  respond  to  community  initiatives 
with  programs  to  support  LI  study,  expression  or  revival.  The  second 
alternative  source  of  support  for  Aboriginal  language  education  is  the 
federal  government’s  Aboriginal  Education  Policy  Initiative  No. 2,  Support 
for  Aboriginal  Languages  in  Schools,  which  began  in  1993.  Using  the  NT 
as  an  example,  1993-1996  funding  varied  from  $365,000  to  $385,000  per 
annum,  spread  over  33  to  35  projects  each  year. 


PROBLEMS  AND  DIFFICULTIES 

The  English-only-versus-bilingual  debate  in  Australia  is  perhaps  not  as 
strong  now  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Western  world,  probably  because  where 
Aboriginal  people  wish  to  assert  themselves  there  are  usually  avenues 
to  maintain  bilingual  education  in  some  form  through  at  least  Common¬ 
wealth  Government  funds.  Also,  there  is  strong  support  for  the  principle 
of  Aboriginal  self-management  in  school  and  outside  schools.  But  these 
gains  are  constantly  vulnerable  to  changes  of  government,  and  conse¬ 
quent  policy  changes,  and  a  still-pervasive  non-Aboriginal  involvement  in 
Aboriginal  ‘self’-determination.  An  example  is  the  fluctuating  number  of 
non-Aboriginal  staff  in  schools  which,  on  paper,  particularly  on  the  NT 
coast,  could  be  run  by  Aboriginal  people.  Another  example  is  the  con¬ 
tinuing  behind-the-scenes  influence  of  non-Aboriginal  administrators  over 
Aboriginal  people  in  positions  of  educational  leadership.  In  other  words, 
the  ‘Aboriginal  industry’  is  alive  and  well  for  non-Aboriginal  people. 

Also,  despite  steady  growth  over  the  last  two  decades,  bilingual  educa¬ 
tion  programs  still  remain  vulnerable  to  economic  rationalism.  Many 
projects  are  funded  by  short-term,  special-purpose  grants.  Since  a  national 
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conservative  government  was  elected  in  March  1996,  after  thirteen  years  of 
socialist  government,  bilingual  education  workers  have  begun  to  wonder 
again  about  their  future  financial  stability. 

This  perhaps  is  the  big  picture.  ‘Small  picture’  problems  and  difficul¬ 
ties  include  the  less-than-hoped-for  academic  achievement  of  students  in 
comparison  with  those  in  ‘mainstream’  schools,  and  the  marginally  better 
results  compared  to  Aboriginal  non-bilingual  schools  (Devlin,  1995).  For 
reasons  which  are  not  entirely  clear  (see  Harris,  1 995,  p.  1 5  for  a  reflection 
on  this  issue)  initial  schooling  in  LI  has  not  promoted  growth  in  L2  as 
much  as  our  theoretical  expectations  led  us  to  hope.  Furthermore,  school 
attendance,  while  arguably  better  than  non-bilingual  schools  for  perhaps 
the  first  decade  of  bilingual  education,  has  seriously  declined  since  the 
advent  of  Aboriginal  self-determination.  This  raises  the  possibility  that 
many  Aboriginal  people  may  be  more  inclined  now  to  question  the  value  of 
schooling  in  their  communities,  regardless  of  the  language  of  instruction. 

During  the  first  decade  of  bilingual  education  in  the  NT  we  learned  that  a 
well-organised,  academically  rigorous,  and  culturally  responsive  bilingual 
program  was  much  harder  to  implement  and  maintain  than  overseas  case 
studies  had  led  us  to  believe.  This  situation  was  often  exacerbated  by 
rumours  of  pending  funding  cuts  and  by  ideological  differences  between 
staff  of  the  pro-English-only  camp  versus  the  pro-bilingual  camps.  In  those 
times  the  commitment  of  the  school  principal  often  swung  the  balance 
either  way.  Today,  with  more  Aboriginal  control,  non-Aboriginal  people 
are  less  able  to  enforce  their  ideological  positions,  but  it  is  not  clear  when 
and  how  academic  standards  will  equal  those  of  the  ‘mainstream’  and  when 
Aboriginal  staff  will  manage  these  schools  without  periodically  needing 
to  depend  again  on  non-Aboriginal  staff. 


WORK  IN  PROGRESS 

First,  one  of  the  major  projects  since  about  1990  has  been  the  Aborigi- 
nalisation  of  bilingual  schools.  (See  Hartman  &  Henderson,  1994  for  a 
comprehensive  report).  ‘  Aboriginalisation’  can  be  variously  understood  to 
mean:  having  a  majority  of  Aboriginal  staff,  or  an  Aboriginal  principal  or  a 
controlling  Aboriginal  parent  body  (the  latter  is  more  likely  in  independent 
schools);  or  asserting  Aboriginal  curriculum  priorities  (for  example,  using 
LI  in  the  school  more  for  language  and  culture  maintenance  purposes  than 
for  academic  skills  development  before  bridging  to  English). 

Community-based  Aboriginal  teacher-education  programs  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  these  trends  by  helping  to  limit  centralised  bureaucratic  control 
over  the  curriculum.  Teacher  education  has  necessarily  had  a  strong  polit¬ 
ical  dimension,  in  the  sense  of  struggling  for  the  right  to  decide  priorities 
and  use  of  resources.  Control  over  the  functions  of  Aboriginal  languages  in 
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schools  -  both  in  oral  and  written  form  -  has  provided  Aboriginal  parents 
and  teachers  with  political  space  and  leverage. 

More  recently,  those  committed  to  Aboriginalisation  are  asking  how 
much  of  Western-culture  capital  and  sophistication  in  English  is  needed 
if  Aboriginal  people  are  to  control  the  schooling  of  their  children.  One 
puzzling  development  is  that  several  schools  which  have  had  the  reputation 
of  being  at  the  leading  edge  of  Aboriginalisation  continue  to  employ  a 
high  proportion  of  non-Aboriginal  staff  in  their  classrooms.  However,  LI 
expression  and  maintenance  is  still  a  priority  in  these  schools. 

Second,  early  in  the  bilingual  program,  LI  literacy  was  accorded  the 
same  functional  value  L2  literacy,  but  increasing  Aboriginal  autonomy 
has  encouraged  indigenous  variation.  The  large  bilingual  schools  each 
produced  300-600  different  vernacular  booklets  in  the  first  15  years  or  so 
of  operation,  although  these  were  rarely  used  spontaneously.  What  has 
begun  to  evolve  are  new  indigenous  functions  for  literacy  (Christie,  1989; 
Goddard,  1990;  Gale,  1992;  see  the  reviews  by  Street  and  by  Agnihotri 
in  Volume  2).  Very  little  unfunded  LI  literacy  occurs  outside  schools  or 
Aboriginal  Language  Centres,  but  many  Aboriginal  people  consider  their 
written  language  to  be  an  important  resource.  Some  Warlpiri  people  now 
value  the  archival  function  of  their  language  in  recording  and  preserving 
Warlpiri  culture  through  writing  (personal  communication,  Lee  Cataldi, 
1990).  However,  Goddard  (1990)  reports  that  Pitjantjatjara  people  are  not 
aiming  for  a  permanent  body  of  vernacular  literature,  but  use  L 1  writing  for 
ephemeral  purposes  such  as  reportage  (making  proclamations,  validating 
opinions,  reporting  facts  or  events,  or  stressing  the  emotional  impact  of 
an  event)  and  advocacy  (persuading,  condemning,  praising  or  complain¬ 
ing).  Christie  (1989)  has  observed  that  LI  writing  in  NE  Arnhem  Land 
is  often  done  collectively,  with  the  most  literate  person  doing  the  writing. 
Diagrams,  lists,  signs,  labels  and  photographs  play  a  more  important  role, 
relative  to  ordinary  text,  than  in  English  writing.  Gale  (1990)  has  noticed 
the  emergence  of  Warlpiri  self-testimonials  (similar  to  short  autobiogra¬ 
phies)  and  personal  letters  which  cement  relationships  rather  than  relating 
news,  though  increasing  use  of  telephones  is  superseding  personal  letters. 
‘Originality’  in  LI  writing  seems  to  be  valued  less  than  it  is  in  English. 

Third,  bilingual  education  has  been  a  major  catalyst  for  innovative 
curriculum  development  in  cross-cultural  contexts,  and  these  curriculum 
advances  have  flowed  over  to  benefit  Aboriginal  students  in  English-only 
schools.  Work  by  Graham  (1984)  and  Bucknall  (1985)  are  just  two  exam¬ 
ples  of  this  kind  of  work  in  the  field  of  mathematics. 

Fourth,  bilingual  education  in  remote  communities  has  benefited  all 
Australian  Aborigines  in  the  sense  that  it  has  been  a  major  force  influencing 
public  opinion  to  see  Aboriginal  languages  as  important,  not  only  for  daily 
use  but  in  relation  to  Aboriginal  identity.  Thus  in  the  rest  of  Aboriginal 
Australia,  such  as  among  the  ‘urban’  or  ‘mixed-descent’  Aborigines  of 
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Perth,  Adelaide,  Melbourne  and  the  coastal  cities  of  NSW,  Aboriginal 
language  revival  has  become  important  (Amery,  1995).  Despite  fluctuating 
financial  support,  language  revival  efforts  proceed  in  fits  and  starts,  but  with 
increasing  numbers  of  committed  Aboriginal  people  involved.  Programs 
include  reclamation  (attempts  to  learn  from  written  historical  sources,  e.g. 
Kauma  in  Adelaide),  revitalisation  (where  there  are  still  fluent  speakers 
living,  as  in  the  Northern  Territory’s  Barkly  region),  and  renewal  (where 
no  fluent  speakers  are  living,  but  use  is  made  of  what  is  orally  known, 
largely  ignoring  historical  written  sources,  e.g.  Ngarrindjerri  in  Adelaide 
and  Nyungar  in  Perth).  Several  schools  and  Aboriginal  Language  Centres, 
have  been  assisting  this  work.  In  the  south  and  east  of  Australia  some 
Aboriginal  informants  are  now  saying  they  need  three  languages:  their 
parents’  or  grandparents’  language  as  a  language  of  identity  (which  may 
never  become  more  than  a  language  of  song,  special  occasions  and  a 
source  of  enrichment  of  Aboriginal  English);  Aboriginal  English  for  daily 
communication  among  themselves;  and  Standard  Australian  English  to 
deal  with  the  world  of  ‘White’  culture. 

A  fifth  important  trend  is  for  schools  in  remote  communities  to  be  seen 
as  agents  of  language  maintenance  because  they  offer  formal  bilingual 
education  or  LOTE  programs.  Often  the  latter  are  oral  LI  programs 
in  contexts  where  older  generations  still  use  the  vernacular  for  social 
purposes,  and  young  children,  who  speak  Kriol  or  Aboriginal  English, 
only  have  some  passive  knowledge  of  the  ancestral  languages. 

A  sixth  important  trend  is  that  more  non- Aboriginal  people  are  learning 
an  Aboriginal  language,  whether  in  remote  communities  or  in  some  urban 
high  schools.  In  three  of  Australia’s  36  universities  Aboriginal  languages 
are  offered:  Yolngu  Matha  at  the  Northern  Territory  University,  Pitjantjat- 
jara  at  the  University  of  South  Australia  and  Bundjalung  at  Monash.  In 
addition,  four  universities  offer  courses  on  teaching  Aboriginal  languages. 


FUTURE  DIRECTIONS 

The  only  major  research  project  under  way  at  present  is  the  federally- 
funded  Bilingual  Interface  project,  funded  by  the  Department  of  Em¬ 
ployment,  Education,  Training  and  Youth  Affairs  (DEETYA)  through  the 
Children’s  Literacy  National  Projects  Program  in  1995,  to  research  the 
relationship  between  first  language  development  and  second  language  ac¬ 
quisition  with  reference  to  students  learning  English  in  the  context  of 
schooling.  DEETYA  allocated  $235,000  to  this  project  from  July  1995 
to  December  1996.  Other  research  has  centred  on  Aboriginal  teacher 
education  strategies  to  enhance  self-management,  approaches  to  language 
reclamation  and  revival,  as  well  as  Aboriginal  attitudes  to  schooling.  Non- 
Aboriginal  educational  researchers  are  no  longer  encouraged  to  conduct 
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research  in  communities  unless  they  have  earned  trust  through  residence. 
Future  directions  in  practice  are  likely  to  include  greater  pressure  to  estab¬ 
lish  high  schools  in  remote  communities  to  complement  the  current  option 
of  attending  distant  boarding  schools;  offering  literacy  in  the  full  range  of 
existing  dialects;  establishing  LI  literacy  programs  in  homeland  centres 
(where  landowners  assert  their  land  claims  and  various  forms  of  control 
through  residence  on  ancestral  lands),  and  further  exploration  of  the  kind 
of  tertiary  education  needed  to  promote  consistent  Aboriginal  leadership 
and  staffing  in  schools.  The  deployment  of  Aboriginal  staff  as  teachers 
of  English  is  another  likely  future  trend,  although  it  is  as  yet  unclear  how 
many  Aboriginal  parents  support  this. 

The  future  of  Aboriginal  English  and  Kriol  is  likely  to  be  secure, 
although  not  as  languages  of  instruction  in  bilingual  schooling  (Harris  & 
Sandefur,  1984;  Eades,  1991).  They  are  already  languages  of  identity  and 
are  likely  to  continue  to  borrow  vocabulary  from  the  ancestral  languages. 
Their  status  in  public  educational  arenas  is  vexed  for  Aboriginal  people: 
some  consider  them  to  be  stigmatised,  do  not  welcome  communication  in 
them  with  non-Aborigines,  and  strongly  oppose  their  use  in  educational 
institutions.  For  example,  the  Northern  Territory  University  offers  a  course 
in  Yolngu  Matha,  but  has  no  formal  activities  in  Aboriginal  English  even 
though  it  is  the  first  language  of  most  of  its  Aboriginal  students  (see  Farrell, 
in  preparation).  But  plays,  novels,  rock  operas  are  now  sometimes  written 
in  Aboriginal  English  (for  example.  Bran  Niu  Day),  so  change  is  coming 

For  a  time  White  academics  debated  whether  code-switching  threat¬ 
ened  language  maintenance,  but  with  increased  Aboriginal  control  this  has 
become  less  of  an  issue. 

If  interpreting  and  translating  services  are  provided,  the  use  of  Aborig¬ 
inal  languages  in  courts  and  hospitals  is  likely  to  increase. 

In  some  respects  Aboriginal  bilingual  education  has  been  successful.  It 
has  survived  ideological  and  financial  threat  and  slowly  expanded  in  the 
NT  and  WA  for  over  two  decades,  though  losing  ground  in  Queensland  and 
SA.  Most  of  all  it  has  raised  the  status  of  previously  unwritten  languages 
(whose  increased  status  may  indirectly  influence  chances  for  LI  mainte¬ 
nance),  and  it  has  created  space  for  Aboriginal  school  staff  and  parents, 
allowing  them  political  leverage.  It  has  helped  to  inspire  some  language 
maintenance  and  revival  work  outside  ‘remote’  Australia.  The  main  areas 
of  disappointment  have  been  limited  academic  attainment  and  the  extent  of 
Aboriginal  classroom  teaching  and  administrative  leadership.  However, 
despite  ongoing  financial  vulnerability,  bilingual  education  is  likely  to 
continue  to  contribute  knowledge  about  the  complexities  of  cross  cultural 
schooling.  In  a  truly  plural  society,  people  have  the  right  to  achieve  educa¬ 
tional  success  in  languages  of  their  own  choosing  as  well  as  the  national 
lingua  franca.  Staff  in  Aboriginal  bilingual  education  programs  increas¬ 
ingly  value  the  maintenance  of  language  and  culture  as  important  school 
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goals,  but  the  difficult  task  of  improving  educational  outcomes  for  students 
very  often  continues  to  frustrate  their  best  efforts. 

Northern  Territory  University 
Australia 
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Indigenous  peoples  of  Aotearoa-New  Zealand,  who  collectively  identify 
as  iwi  Maori,  hold  that  the  Maori  language  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  culture. 
The  term  ‘iwi  Maori'  used  here  refers  to  the  united  tribal  groupings  of 
Maori  people,  whereas  ‘Maori'  used  on  its  own  indicates  a  collective  but 
less  tribally  specific  perspective.  Maori  share  experiences  of  the  politics 
of  oppression  and  repression  resulting  from  nineteenth  century  British 
colonisation.  Concentrated  efforts  by  successive  colonial  governments 
to  redefine  the  people,  the  language,  and  consequently  the  culture,  in 
subordinate  and  negative  terms  served  the  colonial  desire  to  dominate.  A 
strong  Maori  identity  threatened  the  assimilationist  goal  of  one  nation, 
one  people  and  one  language,  English.  In  this  respect  the  colonial  project 
was  very  nearly  successful.  For  iwi  Maori  however,  the  loss  of  control 
over  major  decision  making  processes  began  a  long  struggle  for  cultural 
survival.  The  nature  of  the  problem,  the  struggle  and  the  outcomes  as  they 
are  reflected  in  the  provision  of  Maori  language  or  bilingual  Maori-English 
education  are  examined  in  this  review.  Maori  initiatives  aimed  at  language 
recovery  are  not  merely  instrumental  efforts  to  revive  a  language  for  day 
to  day  communicative  needs,  but  more  importantly  to  fulfil  psychological 
needs  central  to  the  well-being  of  Maori  individuals  and  groups.  To  this 
end,  despite  restrictions  upon  domains  of  language  use,  restoration  of  the 
mauri,  or  life  force  of  the  people  through  the  language,  serves  a  greater 
purpose. 


EARLY  DEVELOPMENTS 

Early  government  control  over  educational  provision  for  Maori  served 
the  colonial  assimilationist  agenda.  The  nature  of  that  provision  saw  the 
curriculum  delivered  through  the  medium  of  English  even  though  it  was 
unfamiliar  to  the  children.  Maori  children  were  punished  for  speaking  their 
own  language  within  school  boundaries,  and  parents  were  led  to  believe 
that  the  Maori  language,  Te  Reo  Maori,  would  be  a  hindrance  to  educational 
success.  By  the  nineteen  sixties  and  seventies  the  language  was  clearly  at 
a  crisis  point.  Overtly  assimilationist  education  policies  had  produced  a 
generation  of  disbelievers  in  the  capacity  of  Te  Reo  Maori  to  support  the 
complexities  of  knowledge  expansion.  Maori  children  had  been  forced  to 
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interpret  the  school  world  through  foreign  images,  foreign  values  and  an 
external  language,  until  Maori  either  became  a  second  language  or  else  the 
children  failed  to  speak  it  at  all. 

Until  the  1970’s,  without  major  access,  Maori  had  little  say  in  national 
education  decisions.  Koro  Dewes  has  described  the  situation  as 

. . .  the  English  speaking  Pakeha  (European)  majority  having  the  power  of  veto  . . .  (1975, 
p.  56). 

Despite  this,  Matt  Te  Hau  and  Koro  Dewes  were  tireless  in  their  efforts 
to  put  the  Maori  language  on  the  political  agenda.  Younger  Maori  also 
took  heed  and  Nga  Tamatoa,  a  Maori  organisation,  petitioned  Parliament 
asking  that  the  language  be  made  available  as  of  right  to  all  students.  In  an 
address  (unpublished)  given  at  Massey  University  in  1975,  John  Rangihau 
made  the  point  that  without  an  understanding  of  the  language,  the  depths 
of  Maoriness  could  not  be  understood.  His  view  was  one  reiterated  by 
elders  throughout  Maoridom. 

A  paper  from  the  New  Zealand  Council  for  Educational  Research  based 
on  research  conducted  by  Richard  Benton,  advocated  the  setting  up  of 
bilingual  schools  with  Maori  and  English  as  languages  of  instruction  where 
there  was  evidence  of  community  support  (Benton,  1981,  p.  51.). 

Bilingual  education  emerged  as  one  attempt  to  address  the  decline  of 
the  language  and  the  associated  growing  cultural  hiatus.  A  number  of 
initiatives  arose  based  within  tribal  heartlands;  for  example,  Tuhoe  tribal 
elders  took  up  a  petition  seeking  to  have  Maori  language  as  the  medium 
of  instruction  in  their  schools  (Black,  personal  communication).  In  1977 
the  first  Maori-English  bilingual  school  of  recent  times  was  established  at 
Ruatoki  in  Tuhoe  tribal  territory.  It  was  soon  followed  by  similar  moves 
in  other  tribal  areas.  Since  these  territories  were  among  those  with  the 
greatest  concentration  of  native  speakers  of  Maori,  they  were  the  obvious 
places  for  language  retention  and  promotion  programmes  to  begin.  The 
expectation  was  that  bilingual  Maori-English  schooling  would  produce 
competently  bilingual  children. 

Attempts  to  emulate  the  dual  language  focus  of  the  schools  in  commu¬ 
nities  without  the  necessary  concentration  of  fluent  speakers  of  Maori 
have  had  mixed  results.  Important  contributing  factors  to  the  success  of 
the  earlier  initiatives  were  the  degree  of  use  beyond  the  school  grounds, 
a  core  community  of  native  speakers  and  the  initial  familiarity  of  learners 
with  the  language.  But  even  in  the  tribal  heartlands  the  number  of  native 
speakers  of  the  language  was  diminishing. 

MAJOR  CONTRIBUTIONS 

In  a  submission  before  a  Tribunal  hearing  regarding  the  state  and  status  of 
the  Maori  language,  Bruce  Biggs  presented  figures  showing  that  while  in 
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1913  90%  of  Maori  schoolchildren  could  speak  Maori,  by  1975  the  figure 
was  less  than  5%.  In  its  findings,  the  Tribunal  observed  that 

These  figures  show  how  effective  has  been  the  educational  policy  that  has  operated  in  a 
social  climate  where  children  hear  nothing  but  English  on  all  sides  -  at  the  cinema,  on  radio 
and  television,  and  in  their  ordinary  social  and  school  life  (Waitangi  Tribunal,  1986,  p.  11). 

A  further  submission  made  to  the  Tribunal  by  Richard  Benton  considered 
that  the  major  cause  for  language  decline  was  the  fact  that  the  contexts  in 
which  the  Maori  language  could  be  used  had  been  greatly  reduced.  Urban¬ 
isation,  improved  communications,  industrialisation,  consolidation  of  rural 
schools  and  internal  migration  were  all  cited  as  significant  contributing 
factors  (ibid,  1986,  p.  11).  The  Tribunal  itself  went  on  to  note  that  outside 
influences  were  not  the  real  cause  of  the  decline,  but  rather  the  fact  that 
Maori  people  do  not  speak  the  language  in  their  homes. 

While  debate  may  continue  as  to  the  major  causes  of  the  decline  in 
the  language,  its  recovery  is  central  to  enhanced  cultural  identity  and 
psychological  well-being.  At  the  Waitangi  Tribunal  hearing,  Sir  James 
Henare  would  refer  to  the  language  as  being  at  the  core  of  Maori  culture 
and  standing  (1986,  p.  32). 

For  young  Maori,  to  be  without  the  language  and  without  ancestral 
lands,  meant  the  loss  of  two  of  the  most  significant  criteria  for  successful 
formation  of  a  strong  Maori  cultural  identity.  The  consequences  of  this 
dispossession  are  only  now  being  fully  recognised.  In  such  experiences, 
Maroi  have  not  been  alone,  for  colonisation  imposed  on  indigenous  peoples 
around  the  world  shows  a  consistent  pattern.  In  the  words  of  Ngugi  wa 
Thiong’o,  speaking  of  African  experiences, 

Economic  and  political  control  can  never  be  complete  or  effective  without  mental  control. 
To  control  a  people’s  culture  is  to  control  their  tools  of  self-definition  in  relation  to  others. 
. . .  The  domination  of  a  people’s  language  by  the  languages  of  the  colonising  nations  was 
crucial  to  the  domination  of  the  mental  universe  of  the  colonised  (1986,  p.  16). 

The  case  before  the  Waitangi  Tribunal  was  evidence  of  a  growing  con¬ 
cern  by  Maori  for  the  fragile  state  of  their  language  and  for  the  freedom 
of  thought  it  offered.  A  concerted  effort  would  be  required  to  halt  further 
language  loss  before  it  moved  beyond  the  bounds  of  recovery.  Recom¬ 
mendations  made  by  the  Tribunal  to  Government  resulted  in  significant 
progress  towards  recognising  the  status  of  the  language.  The  recommen¬ 
dation  that  a  supervising  body,  a  language  commission,  be  established  by 
statute  to  supervise  and  foster  the  use  of  the  Maori  language  was  successful 
as  was  the  recognition  of  Te  Reo  Maori  by  making  it  an  official  language 
through  the  1987  Maori  Language  Act  (Hastings,  1988:  see  the  review  by 
Hastings  in  Volume  1). 

From  this  point,  official  policy  documents  such  as  ‘Tomorrow’s  Schools’ 
and  a  consequent  ‘Ten  Point  Plan’  for  Maori  education,  addressed  them¬ 
selves  more  directly  to  the  provision  of  Maori  language  education  and 
appropriate  supporting  curricula.  Today  the  Maori  Language  Commission 
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(Te  Taura  Whiri  i  te  Reo)  provides  the  expanded  vocabulary  necessary  for 
contemporary  curricula  in  the  Maori  language. 

WORK  IN  PROGRESS 

The  significance  of  the  language  to  Maori  cultural  identity  and  well-being 
seems  beyond  dispute.  Yet  erasure  is  a  strong  possibility  as  globalisation 
continues  to  propel  Maori  towards  a  linguistic  and  cultural  homogeneity 
with  western  communities  (Durie,  1997). 

Indigenous  bilingual  education  programmes  in  Aotearoa-New  Zealand 
have  clearly  developed  their  own  style.  Maroi-English  bilingual  educa¬ 
tion  centres  on  the  retention  and  promotion  of  the  indigenous  language 
while  retaining  English  language  development.  Immersion  Maori  educa¬ 
tion  is  seen  as  most  appropriate  even  though  Maori  may  not  be  the  first 
language  for  some  learners.  Bilingual  education  in  this  context  is  centred 
on  the  Maroi  language  in  contrast  with  forms  of  bilingual  education  which 
emphasise  English  language  acquisition. 

Kaupapa  Maori  educational  options  are  those  immersion  programmes 
from  early  childhood  to  tertiary  levels  controlled  by  Maori,  that  oper¬ 
ate  through  the  medium  of  Maori  within  an  appropriate  philosophical 
and  pedagogical  environment.  Bilingual  units  and  Taha  Maori  (Maori 
enriched)  programmes  are  less  likely  to  be  controlled  by  Maori  with  the 
exception  of  those  early  schools  established  at  Maori  behest  and  located 
within  strong  Maori  communities. 

By  1979  it  became  evident  that  earlier  intervention  would  be  necessary 
if  young  people  were  to  become  fluent  speakers  of  Maori.  So  the  idea 
for  Kohanga  Reo  or  Maori  language  nests  for  the  under  five  age  group 
was  bom.  In  1982  the  first  Kohanga  Reo  was  established  at  Pukeatea, 
in  the  Wellington  region.  After  successful  trialling  of  the  scheme  with 
some  support  from  the  Department  of  Maori  affairs,  the  Kohanga  Reo 
movement  grew  and  went  on  to  become  one  of  the  success  stories  of  Maori 
education  (McNaughton,  S.  &  Ka’ai,  T.,  1990;  Douglas,  E.  &  Douglas, 
R.,  1994).  Within  a  decade  of  its  establishment,  Maori  participation  in 
early  childhood  education  grew  from  minimal  to  some  22,451  enrolments. 
By  1991,  of  all  Maori  children  in  early  childhood  education,  44%  were 
attending  Kohanga  Reo  (Davies  &  Nicholl,  1993,  p.  33).  Ministry  of 
Education  figures  for  1995  show  further  growth  with  close  to  50%  of  all 
Maori  children  enrolled  in  early  childhood  education  attending  Kohanga 
Reo  (Ministry  of  Education,  1996,  p.  2). 

The  Ministry  of  Education  describes  early  childhood  and  school  based 
Maori  language  initiatives  as  follows: 

Kohanga  Reo  are  early  childhood  centres  which  offer  programmes  based  on  the  total 
immersion  in  Maori  language,  culture  and  values  of  children  from  birth  to  school  age. 
Maori  language  learning  in  schools  is  offered  at  three  levels:  Taha  Maori  programmes 
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where  students  learn  Maori  songs,  greetings  and  simple  words;  Maori  language  (Te  Reo 
Maori)  taught  as  a  separate  subject;  and  Maori  medium  education,  where  students  are 
taught  other  curriculum  subjects  in  both  Maori  and  English  (bilingual),  or  in  Maori  only 
(immersion)  as  well  as  learning  Te  Reo  Maori  (1995,  p.  2). 

These  comprise  the  range  of  major  Maori-English  bilingual  education 
options  available.  In  all  options  non-Maori  learners  are  readily  able  to 
participate  and  do  so.  However,  for  Kaupapa  Maori  schooling,  a  prerequi¬ 
site  for  entry  is  that  the  child  must  have  attended  a  Kohanga  Reo  prior  to 
enrolment.  This  prerogative  applies  to  Maori  and  non-Maori  prospective 
students  alike.  According  to  a  Ministry  of  Education  data  sheet  especially 
complied  to  mark  the  celebration  of  1995  as  Maori  Language  Year, 

the  proportion  of  students  enrolled  in  Maori  language  programmes  has  increased  from  50% 
to  58%  between  1992  and  1995.  More  than  two  fifths  of  New  Zealand  school  children  took 
part  in  Taha  Maori  in  1995,  close  to  one  in  10  students  learned  Te  Reo  Maori,  while  four 
percent  were  involved  in  Maori  medium  education  (1995). 

The  official  designation  of  1995  as  Maori  Language  Year  saw  a  number 
of  promotional  events  take  place  to  raise  public  awareness  of  the  language 
and  its  usage. 

A  review  of  overseas  literature  and  local  initiatives  earned  out  by  the 
New  Zealand  Council  for  Research  in  Education,  collated  evidence  as  to 
the  benefits  of  Immersion  Education.  Some  findings  show  social  improve¬ 
ments  such  as  self-confidence  and  school  attendance,  others  such  as  the 
Reedy  study,  cite  basic  Mathematics  skills,  Maori  language  and  reading 
ability.  A  mathematics  study  carried  out  by  Aspin  in  1994,  also  indicates 
positive  findings  (Keegan,  R,  1996,  p.  16). 

The  introduction  of  Kohanga  Reo  began  an  exercise  in  Maori  control 
over  an  important  aspect  of  Maori  education.  The  significance  of  this 
point  was  not  lost  on  iwi  or  urban  Maori  who  call  for  the  exercise  of 
Tino  Rangatiratanga,  or  iwi  Maori  control  over  all  aspects  of  governance, 
including  educational  provision  for  iwi  members.  In  the  urban  case  it 
would  be  adapted  to  become  Maori  control  over  Maori  education.  The 
exercise  of  control  by  Maori  is  seen  as  essential  to  securing  successful 
Maori  educational  participation  and  outcomes.  Policies  decided  by  Maori 
for  Maori  are  thought  more  likely  to  ensure  that  provision  is  based  on 
accurate  identification  of  the  needs  of  Maori  learners. 

Submissions  to  a  Parliamentary  inquiry  into  Maori  education  reflect  this 
view.  The  inquiry  has  been  underway  since  its  initiation  in  April  1989  and 
among  the  many  submissions  are  those  that  seek  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  Maori  education  authority  (1995,  p.  5).  A  proposal  for  such  a 
body  had  been  advanced  by  an  association  of  Bilingual  Teachers  in  January 
1988  and  promoted  as  ‘The  Matawaia  Declaration’.  Other  organisations 
have  endorsed  the  call  on  numerous  occasions. 

Demand  for  specialised  teaching  raised  the  issue  of  appropriate  teacher 
training  and  teacher  development  programmes.  An  early  response  was  the 
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introduction  of  a  one  year  in-service  Bilingual  Teaching  course  at  the  then 
Hamilton  Teachers  Training  College  for  those  with  the  ability  to  speak  and 
teach  in  Maori. 

Students  entering  Colleges  of  Education  today  may  choose  to 
specialise  in  Bilingual  or  Kura  Kaupapa  (total  immersion)  teacher  training 
programmes,  both  of  which  relate  to  Maori-English  schooling.  Two  Maori 
tertiary  institutions,  Te  Wananga  o  Raukawa  in  Otaki  and  Awanuiarangi  in 
Whakatane  offer  teacher  education  programmes. 


PROBLEMS  AND  DIFFICULTIES 

In  a  move  towards  a  continued  assertion  of  Maori  processes  over  education 
and  in  response  to  the  need  of  Kohanga  graduates  to  sustain  and  develop 
their  Maori  language  fluency,  primary  level  Maori  language  immersion 
schools,  Kura  Kaupapa  Maori,  were  established.  Like  Kohanga  Reo, 
Kura  Kaupapa  were  a  Maori  community  creation.  The  state  response 
to  the  educational  needs  of  Kohanga  Reo  graduates  had  been  minimal. 
Bilingual  units  were  evident  in  some  districts,  but  their  effectiveness  as  an 
appropriate  destination  for  Kohanga  graduates  was  doubtful  for  a  number 
of  reasons.  Where  Kohanga  Reo  had  flourished  in  a  context  of  optimism 
and  positive  reinforcement,  urban  bilingual  units  faced  a  multitude  of 
problems,  including  the  major  issue  of  quality  and  control.  Criteria  for  the 
establishment  of  effective  bilingual  units  could  be  found  in  a  document 
written  by  Janet  Holmes  in  1984,  but  not  all  school  administrators  adopted 
them.  When  decisions  concerning  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
effective  bilingual  provision  were  made  by  those  without  the  necessary 
expertise,  expediency  tended  to  dominate.  Competent  teachers  able  to 
deliver  the  curriculum  through  the  medium  of  Maori  were  scarce. 

Specialist  teachers  in  Maori  bilingual  education  also  needed  a  further 
skill;  an  ability  to  maintain  high  enrolment  criteria  by  withstanding  pres¬ 
sure  from  colleagues  to  ‘off-load’  children  proving  unmanageable  in  other 
classrooms  into  the  bilingual  classes.  A  common  perception  among  non¬ 
bilingual  teachers  was  that  their  own  professional  responsibilities  could 
be  excused  because  such  children  would  do  better  with  the  Maori  teacher 
(Durie,  1993). 

A  study  conducted  by  the  Maori  Language  Commission  in  1995  identi¬ 
fied  44%  of  high  language  fluency  speakers  as  still  to  be  found  among  the 
60  years  and  over  age  group,  whereas  only  3%  are  in  the  16  to  24  years  age 
group.  The  full  impact  of  Kohanga  Reo  has  yet  to  be  realised  while  the 
implementation  of  sufficient  Kura  Kaupapa  Maori  to  address  the  needs  of 
Kohanga  graduates  remains  restricted  to  five  new  Kura  per  year  through 
Ministry  of  Education  policy.  Consequently,  only  a  limited  number  of 
Kohanga  Reo  graduates  can  realistically  choose  to  attend  a  Kura  Kaupapa 
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Maori.  In  1995  for  example,  there  were  only  38  kura  kaupapa  but  almost 
800  kohanga  reo  (Ministry  of  Education,  1995). 

At  secondary  level,  a  Whare  Kura  at  Hoani  Waititi  Marae  allows  children 
from  the  local  Kura  Kaupapa  to  continue  in  immersion  Maori  education, 
however  there  is  no  legislative  provision  for  Whare  Kura.  Two  Maori 
community  views  are  evident,  first  that  immersion  education  must  continue 
through  all  compulsory  education  levels  for  greatest  success  to  be  assured, 
second  that  through  Kohanga  Reo  and  Kura  Kaupapa  Maori,  learners  will 
have  consolidated  their  language  skills  well  enough  to  be  able  to  use 
the  language  effectively  and  therefore  should  move  into  general  secondary 
education  to  gain  different  advantages.  Some  Kura  Kaupapa  have  sought  to 
become  composite  schools,  that  is,  schools  with  a  primary  and  a  secondary 
sector.  Four  such  schools  were  in  operation  in  January  1996.  Other 
secondary  schools  offer  various  forms  of  bilingual  education  with  all  the 
concomitant  problems  raised  earlier. 

In  the  Annual  Report  from  the  Ministry  of  Education  1994/5,  it  was 
indicated  that  104  full-time  equivalent  places  were  set  aside  for  students 
entering  Maori  medium  pre-service  teacher  education  programmes. 
Nonetheless  the  demand  for  suitably  qualified  teachers  for  bilingual  and 
immersion  classrooms  is  still  higher  than  can  currently  be  met. 

While  research  which  investigates  the  effectiveness  of  Bilingual  and 
Immersion  education  is  minimal,  the  emergence  of  greater  numbers  of 
Maori  researchers  is  likely  to  raise  opportunities  for  appropriate  studies  to 
be  undertaken.  Prior  to  Kura  Kaupapa  receiving  Government  funding,  an 
assessment  of  six  kura  forming  a  pilot  study  was  undertaken  by  Tamati 
Reedy.  In  the  final  report  for  this  study,  the  children  were  said  to  be 
advanced  in  linguistic,  scholastic  and  social  skills  (Reedy,  1992).  Even 
greater  demand  for  Kura  Kaupapa  Maori  ensued. 

FUTURE  DIRECTIONS 

In  a  post-reform  climate,  teacher  training  provisions  by  Maori-associ¬ 
ated  institutions  have  flourished.  One  of  the  first  outside  of  conventional 
Teachers  College  provision  was  Te  Rangakura,  ‘A  teacher  training 
programme  beginning  with  bilingual/bicultural  education  and  leading  into 
redesigning  curriculum,  pedagogy  and  evaluation  processes  relevant  to 
total  immersion.  It  is  an  iwi  (tribal)  initiative  in  partnership  with  the 
Whanganui  Regional  Community  Polytechnic’  (Mikaere,  S.  &  Penetito, 
W„  1992,  p.  39). 

Today  other  iwi  are  contracting  the  programme  for  their  own  tribal 
territories  in  order  to  meet  growing  demand  for  specialist  bilingual/Maori 
immersion  classroom  teachers. 

Kaupapa  Maori  schooling  options  hope  to  prevent  the  dissatisfactions 
and  relative  lack  of  school  success  experienced  by  Maori  in  non-Maori 
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educational  provision.  Graham  Smith  sees  Kura  Kaupapa  Maori  and 
Kohanga  Reo  as  ‘options  outside  the  state  education  system  which  are 
direct  responses  to  the  perceived  failing  of  state  education  in  respect  of 
Maori  aspirations  and  expectations’  (1990,  p.  74).  However  the  initiatives 
can  also  be  seen  as  positive  responses  to  a  need  for  appropriate  educational 
provision  arising  out  of  growing  Maori  self-assertion. 

From  1990  a  fund  known  as  the  Maori  Language  Factor  Fund  was 
made  available  by  Government  to  be  used  for  language  promotion  and 
for  the  development  and  production  of  language  resources  (Ministry  of 
Education,  1994,  p.  2).  Unfortunately,  while  the  money  was  allocated  to 
schools  on  the  basis  of  numbers  of  Maori  students  enrolled,  once  received 
by  the  schools  it  did  not  necessarily  reach  the  Maori  language  programmes. 
Changes  implemented  in  1966  see  the  fund  more  specifically  targeted. 
Those  programmes  where  81%  or  more  of  the  class  is  conducted  in  the 
Maori  language  attract  the  highest  funding  rate  while  those  using  Maori 
for  less  than  30%  of  instruction  and  communication,  receive  the  least 
(Ministry  of  Education,  1994,  p.  4). 

A  Maori  Language  curriculum  for  classes  from  new  entrant  to  fourth 
form  level  is  now  in  use  in  schools  after  being  in  draft  form  since  1994. 
The  Ministry  of  Education  retains  responsibility  for  all  national  curriculum 
statements  but  interpretation  at  the  school  level  to  suit  community  needs 
can  be  expected. 

Reaffirmation  of  a  Maori  identity  through  reconnection  to  the  language 
and  the  culture  it  reflects  is  a  major  reason  for  Maori  community  initiatives 
in  bilingual  and  immersion  education.  Those  initiatives  taken  by  Maori 
communities  working  independently  of  government  departments  have  had 
the  greatest  success.  Maori  control  over  all  aspects  of  provision  is  seen  as 
a  significant  factor  in  that  success  and  therefore  as  a  state  to  be  achieved. 
Whether  it  becomes  Maori  control  or  iwi  Maori  control  over  Maori  edu¬ 
cation  remains  to  be  decided  (also  see  the  reviews  by  Watts  in  Volumes  1 
&  4). 

Massey  University  College  of  Education 
Aotearoa  -  New  Zealand 
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BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  IN  AFRICA:  AN  OVERVIEW 


Bilingual  education,  the  use  of  two  or  more  languages  of  instruction  at 
some  point  in  a  student’s  school  career,  is  practised  variably  in  many 
African  countries.  In  reviewing  the  issues,  therefore,  it  is  only  possible 
to  examine  some  general  characteristics  and  trends.  What  I  propose  to  do 
in  this  review  is  (a)  to  give  an  exposition  of  some  historical  background 
factors  that  have  influenced  bilingual  education  in  Africa,  (b)  to  comment 
on  the  policies  and  practices  adopted  in  selected  bilingual  programmes, 
where  ex-colonial  languages  are  used  as  the  dominant  media  of  instruction, 
(c)  to  draw  a  comparison  with  those  programmes  that  adopt  indigenous 
languages  as  dominant  languages  of  education,  and,  finally,  (d)  to  give 
some  suggestions  for  future  research  and  practices.  My  focus,  unless 
otherwise  specified,  is  on  sub-Saharan  Africa  (see  the  review  by  Egbo  in 
Volume  2). 


EARLY  DEVELOPMENTS 

The  current  practices  of  bilingual  education,  particularly  those  that  involve 
the  use  of  indigenous  languages,  have  been  influenced  by  history.  They 
have  been  shaped  not  least  by  the  attitude  of  the  colonial  authorities  that 
ruled  the  various  countries  (Spencer,  1971).  According  to  Ansre  (1978), 
we  can  divide  these  authorities  into  two  groups,  the  ‘pro-users’  and  ‘anti- 
users’,  depending  on  their  attitude  to  the  indigenous  languages.  Belgium, 
Germany  and  Britain  were  ‘pro-users’,  while  ‘anti-users’  were  Portugal  and 
France.  The  ‘anti-users’  believed  in  an  assimilation  model  of  colonialism, 
in  which  the  ability  to  speak  the  metropolitan  language  was  an  essential 
aspect  of  the  ‘civilization’  they  were  imparting  to  the  Africans.  The  ‘anti¬ 
users’  had  their  policy  very  clearly  spelt  out  in  ‘decrees’.  The  Portuguese, 
for  instance,  in  the  famous  Decree  77,  issued  by  the  High  Commissioner 
Senhor  Norton  De  Natos  in  Luanda,  Angola,  in  1921,  forbade  the  teaching 
of  other  foreign  languages  and  native  languages  and  allowed  only  the  use 
and  teaching  of  Portuguese.  This  decree  applied  not  only  in  Angola,  but 
in  Guinea  and  Mozambique  as  well.  The  ‘pro-users’  led  by  Britain,  let 
the  people  retain  their  languages,  as  long  as  they  could  produce  a  cadre  of 
low-grade  administrators.  The  training  of  ‘natives’  to  achieve  a  high  level 
English  proficiency  or  the  development  of  a  common  indigenous  language 
did  not  augur  well  for  the  British  policy  of  divide  and  rule  (Awoniyi,  in 
Bamgbose,  1976).  Present-day  patterns  of  bilingual  education  in  schools 
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in  Africa  have  been  significantly  influenced  by  these  historical  factors, 
and  some  of  the  consequences  will  now  be  discussed  to  illustrate  how  a 
combination  of  factors,  resulting  partly  from  this  historical  experience,  has 
determined  the  state  of  affairs. 

WORK  IN  PROGRESS 

In  many  African  countries,  the  language  of  education  includes  a  colonial 
language  which  is  often  a  Language  of  Wider  Communication  (LWC). 
Thus,  all  former  British  colonies  have  English,  all  former  French  and 
Belgian  colonies  have  French,  all  former  Portuguese  colonies  have 
Portuguese  and  the  only  former  Spanish  colony  has  Spanish.  The  use 
of  indigenous  languages  in  formal  education  in  many  countries  in  Africa 
is  limited  to  the  first  cycle  of  the  educational  system,  usually  grades  1  to 
3  and  the  adult  mass-literacy  programmes  (Bamgbose,  1991).  Thus,  in 
Kenya,  as  in  Ghana,  and  Malawi,  English  is  the  sole  medium  of  instruction 
after  the  first  three  years  of  school.  In  Uganda,  Zambia  and  the  Eastern 
States  of  Nigeria,  English  is  used  as  a  medium  of  instruction  after  four 
years  of  primary  school,  but  is  taught  as  a  subject  from  the  start.  Tan¬ 
zania,  Lesotho,  Ethiopia  and  Somalia  introduce  English  as  a  medium  of 
instruction  only  from  the  start  of  secondary  school.  While  according  to 
the  UNESCO  report  on  African  Community  Languages  and  their  Use  in 
Literacy  and  Education  (1985),  22  out  of  34  African  countries  use  African 
languages  as  media  of  instruction,  the  practices  in  many  African  countries 
show  a  trend  towards  the  increasing  use  of  colonial  languages  as  media 
of  instruction.  We  will  first  examine  the  case  of  Kenya  which  has  been 
grouped  as  a  user  of  mother  tongue  in  the  initial  level  of  education. 

Kenya  operates  under  a  trilingual  system:  the  first  language  (usually 
an  indigenous  one),  Kiswahili  (the  national  language  and  language  of 
transethnic  communication),  and  English  (the  official  language).  The 
Educational  Language  Policy  states  that  the  child’s  first  language,  or  the 
language  of  the  school’s  catchment  area,  should  be  used  as  the  medium 
of  instruction  for  the  first  three  years  of  school,  while  both  English  and 
Kiswahili  should  be  taught  as  subjects.  In  the  fourth  year,  English  should 
take  over  and  continue  to  be  used  all  the  way  up  to  university.  What 
happens  in  the  classroom  is  quite  different,  however.  According  to  Obura 
(1984),  the  policy’s  implementation  is  varied  and  the  situation  very  fluid. 
She  says  that  a  headmaster  may  decide  on  his  or  her  own  initiative  that 
English  will  be  the  medium  of  instruction  in  a  school  whose  catchment 
area  is  obviously  not  English-speaking.  In  some  situations,  one  teacher 
might  teach  History  or  Geography  in  Kiswahili  but  give  notes  in  English. 
Another  might  teach  in  mother  tongue  but  require  the  children  to  respond 
in  English  (see  Bunyi,  this  volume).  Such  practices  are  not  particular  to 
Kenya.  Ohannessian  (1978)  reports  the  following  practices  in  Zambia: 
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A  teacher  may  use  his  own  mother  tongue  in  preference  to  the  approved 
language;  he  or  she  may  use  English  or  another  language  while  pretending 
to  teach  the  approved  language  or  he  may  teach  another  subject  during  the 
period  allotted  to  language  (mother  tongue). 

These  observations  are  not  specific  to  countries  discussed  so  far. 
Tanzania,  which  is  often  lauded  as  the  epitome  of  success  in  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  an  indigenous  language  programme  in  schools,  is  today  facing 
major  pedagogical  problems,  and  Rubagumya  (1990,  p.  1)  suggests  that 
the  successes  of  Tanzania,  in  terms  of  practices  in  language  of  instruction, 
have  been  exaggerated.  Tanzanian  children  receive  seven  years  of  primary 
education  in  the  medium  of  Kiswahili,  which  is  not  the  mother  tongue  of 
all,  but  the  second  language  of  most  (an  estimated  90%  of  the  population, 
according  to  Abdulaziz,  1971).  Children  begin  learning  English  in  the  third 
year  of  primary  school,  for  about  four  hours  per  week.  In  the  secondary 
school,  there  is  a  sudden  and  almost  complete  switch  to  English  as  the  only 
medium  of  instruction,  which  for  all  practical  purposes  is  a  foreign,  rather 
than  a  second  language  in  Tanzania  (Trappes-Lomax,  1989).  The  switch 
to  English  results  in  a  general  depreciation  in  the  quality  of  education.  The 
observation  made  by  Criper  &  Dodd  (1984),  in  a  sample  of  students  they 
investigated,  is  that  throughout  the  secondary  school  career,  little  or  no 
subject  information  gets  across  to  about  50%  of  the  pupils  and  only  about 
10%  of  Form  IV  students  have  a  level  of  competence  which  might  make 
it  reasonable  to  use  English  as  a  medium  of  instruction.  English  language 
competence  has  suffered  greatly  in  the  process  as  well  (Yahya-Othman, 
1990). 

The  fact  that  there  has  been  depreciation  in  the  quality  of  student’s 
proficiency  in  the  former  colonial  language  despite  their  use  as  media  of 
instruction  has  been  reported  widely  (Bamgbose,  1991;  Tadadjeu,  1980). 
Mundia  Namambada  reports  on  a  speech  by  the  Minister  of  Education  of 
Zambia  in  1973:  the  minister,  commenting  on  the  impact  of  the  English 
medium  on  the  children’s  learning,  noted  that  nine  years  after  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  English  medium  in  Zambia’s  schools,  there  was  still  no  evidence 
that  learning  has  been  made  easier.  In  fact,  in  the  light  of  surveys  published 
in  1973,  it  seems  clear  that  reading  and  mathematical  skills  in  grade  3  were 
poorly  developed.  Similarly,  Hyltenstam  &  Stroud  (1993),  in  a  report  on 
the  language  issue  in  Mozambican  schools,  commented  on  the  negative 
role  that  Portuguese  as  the  only  initial  medium  of  instruction  in  primary 
schools  may  have  played  in  bringing  about  the  poor  reading  and  writing 
skills  of  the  pupils  studied.  While  accepting  that  there  were  several  inter¬ 
acting  factors  that  may  have  contributed  to  the  ‘modest  degree  of  success’ 
in  second  language  learning,  they  found  that  among  these  various  factors, 
the  language  factor  undoubtedly  was  a  major  component.  Similar  observa¬ 
tions  have  been  made  for  South  African  ‘black  schools’  by  Vukela  (1994). 
Why  have  these  countries  (and  others  not  discussed  here,  see  Bamgbose, 
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1991  for  other  examples)  found  it  so  difficult  to  change  a  course  which  is 
obviously  detrimental  to  their  youth?  The  answer  lies  in  a  misconception 
regarding  the  place  of  foreign  languages  in  education,  which  is  itself  based 
on  a  misunderstanding  of  a  theory  of  language  learning.  Let  us  briefly 
examine  this  misconception  and  the  problems  and  difficulties  that  result 
from  the  misunderstanding. 

PROBLEMS  AND  DIFFICULTIES 

The  prevalent  misconception  is  that,  in  order  to  learn  a  second  language, 
one  needs  maximum  or  total  exposure,  and  possibly  in  isolation  of  the  first 
language  in  this  process.  It  is  important  to  address  this  issue  because  it 
has  been  a  source  of  anxiety  for  many  educational  policy-makers  through¬ 
out  the  world  when  issues  of  bilingual  education  are  raised  (see  Cummins’ 
Introduction  to  this  volume).  The  question  of  exposure  is  even  more  daunt¬ 
ing  to  policy-makers  in  Africa,  because  of  the  overrating  of  the  foreign 
languages  in  these  countries  where  the  elite,  as  the  product  of  colonial¬ 
ism,  has  really  never  been  enthusiastic  about  the  inclusion  of  indigenous 
languages  in  the  education  system  (Ansre,  1978,  p.  291).  Granted,  ex¬ 
posure  is  an  important  prerequisite  for  language  acquisition,  but  it  is  not 
sufficient  in  itself.  The  failure  of  this  theory  has  been  adequately  proved 
by  the  very  fact  that  despite  the  use  of  the  foreign  languages  as  media  of 
instruction  in  many  countries  in  Africa,  the  standard  of  these  languages 
has  consistently  gone  down.  Wong  Fillmore  (1980),  in  her  study  of  this 
exposure  phenomenon  where  the  concentration  of  non  English-speaking 
children  is  high,  has  specifically  outlined  conditions  which  must  be  present 
for  this  exposure  theory  to  function.  In  many  classrooms  in  Africa,  these 
conditions  are  unattainable.  Firstly,  the  teacher  as  a  model  must  have  a 
certain  competence  in  the  second  language  to  enable  her  to  structure  her 
lessons  in  a  way  which  allows  for  adequate  exposure,  which  means  that 
she  must  take  account  of  how  much  learners  know  and  can  handle,  and 
modify  the  language  used  for  instructional  purposes  accordingly.  This  is 
not  easy  even  for  a  teacher  that  has  the  native  speaker  competence  in  the 
second  language.  To  ask  an  ill-equipped,  poorly  paid  and  untrained  teacher 
(a  category  which  is  in  the  majority  in  African  schools)  to  accomplish  this 
feat  is  like  attempting  to  get  blood  out  of  a  stone. 

In  the  absence  of  this,  the  alternative  is  to  have  a  sufficient  number 
of  native  speakers  in  the  classroom,  to  supply  the  necessary  exposure  and 
contact.  This  is  obviously  unattainable.  Thus,  given  the  situation  in  Africa, 
the  maximum  exposure  immersion  approach  is  difficult  to  apply.  The 
theory  that  functions  in  Africa  but  which  has  been  largely  ignored,  is  the  one 
of  linguistic  interdependence,  which  postulates  that  children  have  greater 
opportunities  of  learning  a  second  language,  if  they  are  taught  initially  in 
a  language  they  understand.  As  Cummins  (1979)  puts  it,  instruction  that 
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develops  reading  and  writing  in  LI  is  not  just  developing  linguistic  skills 
in  that  language,  but  it  is  also  developing  a  deeper  conceptual  linguistic 
proficiency  that  can  transfer  to  the  second  language.  Academically,  it 
makes  a  lot  of  sense  to  revert  to  the  old  teaching  adage  of  beginning  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown.  To  illustrate  this  point,  let  us  turn  our  attention 
to  examples  of  bilingual  education  where  indigenous  languages  have  been 
used  in  education  and  see  what  kind  of  pedagogical  rewards  they  obtained. 

The  Six  Year  Primary  lie  Ife  project  in  Nigeria,  launched  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Ife  in  January  1970,  proved  beyond  any  doubts  that  the  development 
of  the  child’s  first  language  would  not  hinder  the  development  of  the  second 
language  (Afolayan,  1976).  The  lie  Ife  Project  investigated  three  areas: 
First,  there  was  the  issue  of  the  medium  of  instruction.  Participants  in 
the  experimental  classes  used  their  mother  tongue  (Yoruba)  throughout 
the  primary  grades  and  the  control  group  used  their  mother  tongue  in  the 
first  three  classes,  with  the  fourth  year  being  transitional  where  either  of 
the  languages  involved  (Yoruba  or  English)  was  used.  Secondly,  there 
was  the  question  of  curriculum.  New  enriched  material  was  used  by  the 
experimental  group,  while  the  control  group  used  the  traditional  material 
used  in  all  state  schools.  Finally,  there  was  the  variable  concerning  English 
language  teaching.  This  project  proved  conclusively  that: 

1.  the  learners  lost  nothing  and  indeed  gained  more  cognitively  and 
linguistically  by  this  exposure  to  six  years  of  primary  education 
through  the  medium  of  Yoruba; 

2.  the  exposure  to  Yoruba  as  the  medium  of  instruction  and  English  as 
a  second  language  for  the  first  six  years  did  not  in  any  way  adversely 
affect  achievement  in  secondary  and  tertiary  levels  of  education; 

3.  the  learners  understood  mathematical  and  scientific  concepts  better 
when  instructed  in  the  mother  tongue,  and  subsequently  in  English; 

4.  the  learners’  exposure  to  English  as  a  second  language  placed  them 
at  an  advantage  as  compared  with  their  peers  who  used  English  as  a 
medium  of  instruction;  and, 

5.  the  results  were  similar  in  both  urban  and  rural  conditions. 

The  other  project  which  was  in  effect  complementary  to  the  He  Ife  project 
was  the  Rivers  Readers  Project,  based  in  the  Rivers  State  of  Nigeria,  a 
highly  multilingual  state  with  several  minority  languages.  The  concern 
of  the  Rivers  Readers  project  was  the  provision  of  reading  materials,  and 
the  teaching  of  such  material  in  primary  schools.  This  project  has  proved 
among  other  things  that  the  policy  of  using  the  mother  tongue  or  the 
language  of  the  immediate  local  community  as  the  medium  of  primary 
education,  is  practicable  in  a  multilingual  state  with  several  minority 
languages,  and  that  the  cost  of  producing  the  materials  need  not  be  prohibi¬ 
tive.  According  to  Emananjo  (1990,  quoted  by  Elugbe,  1994),  the  Rivers 
Readers  Project  produced  ‘some  sixty-two  publications  in  twenty-one 
languages  -  all  minority  languages’.  The  mother  tongue  literacy  project 
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among  the  Chumburung  speakers,  a  minority  language  group  in  Ghana, 
is  another  success  story.  Hansford  (1994,  p.  80),  reports  that  ‘there  is  an 
undercurrent  of  positive  feeling  among  the  Chumburung  who  have  learnt 
to  read  in  their  language.  Some  new  Chumburung  literates  have  taught 
themselves  to  read  Asante  (a  majority  language)  as  well,  and  many  non- 
schooled  adults  are  now  pressing  for  books  to  help  them  learn  English’. 
The  results  from  these  projects  have  important  implications  and  provide 
insights  which  could  be  used  as  guidelines  in  the  drawing  up  of  suggestions 
for  future  research  and  practices  of  bilingual  education  in  Africa. 

FUTURE  DIRECTIONS 

The  successful  bilingual  practices  across  a  number  of  countries  show  that  a 
bilingual  education  that  would  suit  Africa  must  involve  the  use  of  both  the 
indigenous  languages  and  the  ex-colonial  languages,  the  latter  as  second 
languages.  This  would  involve  the  formulation  of  a  very  clear  and  well- 
balanced  policy  on  the  ex-colonial  language’s  role  as  a  nation’s  second 
language,  so  that  the  indigenous  languages  would  play  their  most  mean¬ 
ingful  roles  side  by  side.  This  has  the  following  practical  implications  at 
the  implementation  level: 

1 .  The  use  of  the  mother  tongue  as  a  medium  of  instruction  should  be 
extended  to  cover  the  whole  period  of  primary  education,  in  order  to 
enable  the  learners  to  master  the  necessary  concepts  that  can  later  be 
transferred  to  the  second  language,  for  those  who  proceed  to  second¬ 
ary  school,  and  in  order  to  enable  it  to  be  used  for  community  develop¬ 
ment  for  the  majority,  for  whom  this  education  will  be  the  only  formal 
education  available. 

2.  The  effective  teaching  of  the  second  (ex-colonial)  languages  is  an 
essential  component  for  a  successful  bilingual  education  programme 
in  Africa.  The  idea  behind  the  advocacy  of  the  effective  use  of  the 
mother  tongue  is  definitely  not  the  creation  of  monolingual  schooling 
in  the  child’s  mother  tongue,  but  rather  an  effective  teaching  of  the 
second  language  as  well. 

3.  Teacher  education  must  be  a  priority  in  the  implementation  of  the 
bilingual  education  programmes.  Firstly,  there  is  a  need  to  retrain 
those  teachers  who  had  earlier  been  trained  to  use  the  ex-colonial 
language  as  the  sole  medium  of  instruction,  so  that  they  may  be  able 
to  teach  in  the  vernacular.  Secondly,  teachers  of  the  second  languages 
must  have  a  specialization  in  this  area.  Unlike  other  subjects,  language 
learning  requires  a  teacher  to  adjust  and  structure  her  language  to  meet 
the  different  and  changing  needs  of  the  learner.  This  requires  training. 

4.  The  implementation  of  bilingual  programs  appears  to  be  an  evolu¬ 
tionary,  ongoing  developmental  process  which  requires  continual 
evaluation  and  input  of  new  information  from  research  findings.  Since 
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issues  surrounding  bilingual  education  in  Africa  are  so  riddled  with 
emotion,  researchers  need  to  change  their  methodological  approach. 
We  need  to  supplement  broad  surveys  of  attitudes  and  simple  ques¬ 
tionnaires  with  ethnographic  approaches  which  capture  the  actual 
language  use  in  various  communities.  While  policy  decisions  based 
on  broad  language  surveys  might  advocate  the  continued  use  of  the 
ex-colonial  languages  as  the  only  sensible  economic  option  given 
the  linguistic  diversity  in  Africa,  ethnography  might  show  that  this 
linguistic  diversity  is  an  exaggeration.  Sociolinguistic  research  in 
Africa  (see  Djite,  1993;  Bamgbose,  1994;  Obondo,  1996),  confirms 
that  the  indigenous  linguae  francae  (Wolof,  Kiswahili,  Ewe,  Sango, 
Arabic,  etc.)  are  progressively  being  learned  by  adults  as  second 
languages  and  by  children  as  first  language.  The  appropriate  integra¬ 
tion  of  linguae  francae  in  bilingual  education  in  Africa  is  an  area  that 
needs  further  research. 

In  conclusion,  this  review  has  highlighted  some  issues  that  have  preoccu¬ 
pied  African  scholars  of  bilingual  education  who  genuinely  and  sincerely 
want  to  see  Africa  educationally  up  on  its  feet  again.  We  must  not, 
however,  underestimate  the  practical  obstacles  that  are  involved  in  either 
implementing  new  programmes  or  modifying  existing  ones.  Perseverance 
and  persistence  are  therefore  necessary  as  we  marshal  the  best  we  know 
about  planning,  training,  teaching  and  evaluation  to  accomplish  this  task. 

Stockholm  University 
Sweden 
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LANGUAGE  IN  EDUCATION  IN  KENYAN  SCHOOLS 


Kenya  is  a  highly  multilingual  country.  Therefore  a  discussion  of  language 
in  education  in  Kenya  must  be  situated  within  the  sociolinguistic  situation 
in  the  country.  In  this  paper  I  will  provide  a  brief  overview  of  the  socio¬ 
linguistic  situation  in  Kenya,  outline  the  development  of  the  language  in 
education  policy  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present,  review  existing 
research,  discuss  the  problems  facing  bilingual  education  in  Kenya,  and 
lastly  chart  future  directions  for  research  and  practice  related  to  language 
in  education  in  Kenya. 


LANGUAGES  IN  KENYA 

Estimates  of  the  indigenous  languages  range  from  over  30  (Gorman,  1974) 
to  over  40  ( Abdulaziz,  1982).  The  difficulty  in  providing  accurate  estimates 
is  due  to  the  problem  of  delimiting  the  various  languages,  many  of  which 
have  not  been  codified  (Abdulaziz,  1982;  Whiteley,  1974).  Whiteley 
(1974)  categorized  indigenous  languages  in  Kenya  into  four  language 
groups:  Bantu,  Nilotic,  Para-Nilotic,  and  Cushitic.  The  Bantu  languages, 
of  which  the  dominant  ones  are  GTkuyu,  Luhyia,  and  Kamba,  predominate 
and  are  spoken  by  66%  of  the  population.  The  Nilotic  languages  such 
as  Nandi  are  spoken  by  16%  of  the  population,  while  only  3%  of  the 
population  speak  Cushitic  languages  such  as  Somali  (Mbuyi,  1987).  In 
addition  to  the  indigenous  languages,  there  are  Kiswahili,  a  bantu  language 
which  was  declared  the  national  language  in  1974  and  English  which  is 
the  official  language.  Whereas  nearly  everybody  in  Kenya  speaks  one  of 
the  many  indigenous  languages,  it  is  estimated  that  75%  of  the  population 
have  varying  degrees  of  competence  in  Kiswahili  and  that  only  15%  of  the 
population  know  English  well  enough  to  use  it  effectively  in  all  areas  of 
life  (Abdulaziz,  1982).  In  addition  to  the  Kenyan  indigenous  languages, 
Kiswahili  and  English,  there  are  Indo-Asiatic  languages  whose  speakers 
originally  came  from  India  and  Pakistan,  and  European  languages  other 
than  English  whose  speakers  have  come  from  various  parts  of  Europe. 
This  paper  will  concern  itself  with  the  use  of  English,  Kiswahili  and 
indigenous  Kenyan  languages  since  these  are  the  languages  of  publicly 
funded  education  in  Kenya. 

Given  this  complex  language  situation,  the  question  of  language  in 
education  has  always  been  an  important  one  in  Kenya.  Discussions  on 
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language  policy  in  general  and  language  policy  in  education  in  particular 
go  back  to  the  days  of  British  colonialism  in  Kenya. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  LANGUAGE  IN 
EDUCATION  POLICY 

The  Colonial  Period  1885-1963 

Multilingualism  in  education  in  Kenya  is  as  old  as  western  education  in 
Kenya  which  was  introduced  by  the  missionaries  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Western  education  played  a  role  in  the  spread  of 
Kiswahili  in  Kenya.  Kiswahili  was  spoken  as  a  mother  tongue  and  as  a 
lingua  franca  along  the  coast  from  about  the  thirteenth  century  but  started 
spreading  into  the  interior  through  the  caravan  trade  only  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth  century  (Mazrui  &  Zirimu,  1978).  More  importantly, 
western  education  introduced  English  to  Kenya  which  quickly  became 
the  language  of  power  thus  ushering  in  linguistic  imperialism  (Phillipson, 
1988). 

Language  issues  in  education  in  Kenya  were  first  discussed  at  the  1 909 
United  Missionary  Conference.  Subsequently,  a  multitude  of  language 
policy  statements  were  made  by  a  variety  of  bodies,  conferences,  commit¬ 
tees,  commissions,  officially  appointed  linguistic  advisors,  study  groups, 
the  legislative  council  and  government  memoranda  (Gorman,  1974). 

Based  on  the  recommendations  of  these  people  and  bodies,  language 
policy  as  regards  the  teaching  of  and  in  the  various  languages  was  articu¬ 
lated.  Throughout  the  colonial  period,  there  was  agreement  that  the  indi¬ 
genous  languages  had  to  be  taught.  However,  many  languages  had  not 
acquired  orthographies.  In  fact,  as  late  as  1949,  textbooks  were  produced 
in  only  8  indigenous  languages:  Dabida,  Kamba,  Gikuyu,  Masai,  Meru, 
Nandi,  Luhyia  and  Luo  (Gorman,  1974).  Recommendations  on  what 
second  languages,  English  or  Kiswahili,  should  be  taught  oscillated 
between  the  two. 

As  far  as  the  language  of  instruction  was  concerned,  all  those  participat¬ 
ing  in  language  policy  decision-making  during  the  colonial  period  agreed 
that  education  in  the  indigenous  languages  should  be  the  norm  in  the 
first  years  of  primary  school  (Gorman,  1974).  The  question  was  whether 
Kiswahili  or  English  should  take  over  as  a  medium  of  instruction  and,  if 
so,  when.  Some  policy  statements  favoured  Kiswahili  (the  1909  United 
Missionary  Conference  in  Kenya,  the  1925  Educational  Conference,  the 
1927  Decision  of  the  Governors  of  Uganda,  Tanganyika  and  Kenya,  the 
1929  Education  conference,  and  the  Kenya  legislative  Council  in  1929) 
while  others  favoured  English  (the  1919  Commission  on  Education  in  the 
East  African  Protectorate,  the  1924  Phelps-Stokes  Commission  and  the 
1937  Commission  on  Higher  Education).  Nevertheless,  according  to  the 
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Beecher  Report  of  1949,  in  the  early  part  of  the  colonial  period,  the  prac¬ 
tice  was  to  switch  to  Kiswahili  in  Standard  3  and  to  continue  teaching  in 
Kiswahili  in  junior  secondary.  The  Africans  were  discontented  with  this 
practice  which  they  saw  as  a  way  of  denying  them  English  and  hence  the 
economic  and  political  power  that  went  with  it. 

The  1940s  marked  the  beginning  of  a  complete  change  in  the  colonial 
government  language  in  education  policy.  The  two  Beecher  Reports:  1 942 
and  1 949  recommended  that  English  replace  Kiswahili  as  the  lingua  franca 
(Gorman,  1974).  Henceforth,  the  teaching  of  English  was  vigorously 
pursued.  According  to  Ngugl  (1986),  ‘In  Kenya,  English  became  more  than 
a  language:  it  was  the  language  and  all  the  others  had  to  bow  before  it  in 
deference’  (p.  11)  (emphasis  in  the  original).  Ngugi  (1981)  argued  that  the 
colonial  government  realised  its  days  were  numbered  and  therefore  found 
it  necessary  to  ensure  that  in  its  absence,  its  interests  would  be  served  by 
those  who  took  over  power.  The  colonial  government  therefore  expanded 
the  teaching  of  English  as  a  way  of  passing  on  its  values  and  standards 
to  the  incoming  African  elite.  On  the  other  hand,  Mazrui  &  Zirimu 
(1978)  have  argued  that  in  this  period  Kiswahili  was  marginalized  by 
the  colonial  authorities  in  order  to  reduce  contact  between  Africans  across 
ethnic  lines  and  thus  to  weaken  the  burgeoning  nationalist  movements’ 
political  mobilization  against  colonial  authority’s  domination.  Whatever 
the  reasons  for  the  colonial  government’s  change  of  heart,  it  is  safe  to 
conclude  that  they  had  more  to  do  with  serving  British  colonial  interests 
than  with  serving  the  interests  of  the  indigenous  people. 

In  1957,  the  use  of  English  as  medium  of  instruction  from  Standard 
1  was  implemented  in  Asian  schools  (colonial  education  in  Kenya  was 
racially  and  linguistically  segregated)  and  five  years  later  English  was 
introduced  as  the  instructional  medium  into  African  schools. 

Post-Independence  Period  ( 1963-Present ) 

On  the  attainment  of  independence  in  1963,  the  capitalistic  political  and 
economic  structures  of  the  colonial  regime  were  transferred  to  the  new 
regime.  The  African  elite  that  took  over  power  retained  the  language 
policies  of  the  colonial  regime  since  these  policies  bestowed  upon  them 
socio-economic  and  political  advantage. 

The  first  post-independence  education  commission  of  1963  endorsed 
the  English  as  language  of  instruction  policy  from  Standard  1  for  the  entire 
nation.  The  commission  also  recommended  that  Kiswahili  be  made  a 
compulsory  subject  from  Standard  1.  The  Commission  denigrated  the 
indigenous  languages  by  stating  that  they  were  unsuitable  as  languages  of 
instruction  and  recommended  that  they  be  given  a  period  a  day  for  story 
telling  in  the  curriculum  of  primary  one,  two,  and  three. 
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Following  the  recommendations  of  this  commission,  in  spite  of  efforts  by 
the  Ministry  of  Education  to  control  the  expansion  of  the  English  medium, 
it  quickly  spread  to  most  schools  in  the  country.  The  1964  Commission’s 
recommendation  as  regards  the  language  of  instruction  was  challenged 
by  educators  (Gachukia,  1970).  Current  language  in  education  policy  is 
based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  second  post-independence  education 
commission:  The  National  Committee  on  Educational  Objectives  and 
Policies  of  1976.  The  language  in  education  policy  in  Kenya  today  is  that 
English  and  Kiswahili  are  to  be  taught  as  subjects  in  all  schools  right  from 
Standard  1 .  Indigenous  languages  are  to  be  taught  and  used  as  languages  of 
instruction  for  the  first  three  years  of  school  in  linguistically  homogeneous 
areas  while  in  linguistically  heterogeneous  areas  English  or  Kiswahili  is 
to  be  used.  In  all  cases  English  is  to  be  the  language  of  instruction  from 
standard  4  onwards.  The  teaching  of  Kiswahili  was  strengthened  further 
in  1985  when  a  new  educational  system,  the  8:4:4  system  (eight  years  of 
primary  education,  4  years  of  secondary  and  4  years  of  university  education 
was  introduced.  Following  these  curriculum  reforms,  Kiswahili  was  made 
an  examinable  subject  at  the  end  of  both  the  primary  and  the  secondary 
levels  of  education. 

According  to  Homberger  (1991)  and  Baker  (1993),  in  its  strong  sense, 
the  term  bilingual  education  is  used  to  refer  to  education  through  two 
languages  as  medium  while  in  its  weak  sense,  it  refers  to  education  through 
a  second  language  medium.  Going  by  stated  policy,  we  have  bilingual 
education  in  both  senses  of  the  term  in  Kenya  since  some  children  are 
schooled  in  two  languages  i.e  either  the  indigenous  languages  or  Kiswahili 
up  to  Standard  3  and  then  English.  At  the  same  time  education  in  Kenya 
from  Standard  4  onwards  is  through  English,  a  second  or  even  third 
language  for  the  majority  of  the  students. 


A  REVIEW  OF  EXISTING  RESEARCH 

Obura  (1985)  has  noted  the  dismal  state  of  language  in  education  research 
in  Africa  in  general.  This  is  particularly  true  of  Kenya.  The  pioneering 
language  use  and  language  teaching  survey  (Gorman,  1970;  Whiteley, 
1974)  has  yet  to  be  updated.  At  the  same  time,  individual  researchers 
working  on  issues  of  language  in  education  lack  appropriate  fora  for  the 
sharing  of  ideas.  Recently,  however,  the  British  Council  has  hosted  two 
language  conferences  in  Nairobi.  The  first  conference  held  in  1986  was  a 
regional  conference  entitled  English  in  East  Africa.  The  second  conference 
entitled  English  Across  the  Curriculum  was  in  1993.  As  the  titles  of  these 
conferences  indicate,  the  focus  has  been  on  English  rather  than  looking  at 
the  language  issues  in  education  more  holistically.  This  is  hardly  surprising 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  British  Council  1940  charter  precisely  charges 
it  with  the  responsibility  of  propagating  British  culture,  and  by  implication 
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enhancing  British  influence,  through  the  promotion  of  the  teaching  of 
the  English  language.  Despite  this  focus  on  English,  some  ethnographic 
sociolinguistic  research  work  involving  other  languages  is  beginning  to 
emerge. 

Researchers  have  focused  on  the  impact  that  the  use  of  English  as 
medium  of  instruction  has  on  students’  understanding  of  content  and  on 
the  teaching  and  learning  process.  Two  studies,  Cleghorn,  Merritt  &  Abagi 
( 1989)  and  Eisemon,  Nyamate  &  Cleghom  (1989)  looked  at  the  teaching  of 
primary  school  science  through  English.  Both  studies  used  ethnographic 
data  to  demonstrate  that  teachers  had  difficulties  explaining  abstract  scien¬ 
tific  concepts  in  English.  Eisemon,  Nyamate  &  Cleghom,  reported  that 
science  instruction  in  the  schools  they  studied  was  characterised  by  impre¬ 
cise  and  incoherent  discourse.  They  argued  that  this  made  it  difficult  for 
students  to  learn  Science.  These  researchers  suggested  that  flexibility  in 
language  use  should  be  allowed.  Such  flexibility  would  enable  teachers 
to  use  indigenous  languages  to  draw  on  the  local  cultural  knowledge  and 
therefore  better  communicate  the  scientific  knowledge  being  taught. 

Merritt,  Cleghom,  Abagi  &  Bunyi’s  (1992)  study  on  codeswitching 
focused  on  such  flexibility  in  classroom  language  use.  These  researchers 
studied  classrooms  in  which  teachers  used  codeswitching  between  English, 
Kiswahili  and  the  indigenous  languages  in  the  teaching-learning  process. 
They  analyzed  the  functions  of  codeswitching  in  these  classes  and  found 
that  teachers  codeswitched  for  cognitive  and  management  concerns.  The 
researchers  concluded  that  codeswitching  provided  a  crucial  communica¬ 
tive  resource  that  lesson  participants  drew  on  to  accomplish  important 
communicative  goals. 

At  the  same  time,  researchers  have  been  interested  in  studying  the  socio¬ 
economic  and  political  consequences  of  the  use  of  English  as  the  medium 
of  instruction  in  Kenya.  Researchers  agree  that  use  of  English  as  medium 
of  instruction  gives  undue  advantage  to  the  children  of  the  elites  who  have 
access  to  English  in  their  homes  and  community  (Bunyi,  1996;  Cleghom, 
Merritt  &  Abagi,  1989).  In  my  1996  work,  I  investigated  language  use 
in  two  socio-economically  and  politically  differentiated  communities  and 
their  schools.  I  used  ethnographic  data  to  demonstrate  that  elite  and  non¬ 
elite  background  students  received  differential  educational  treatments.  I 
argued  that  differential  educational  treatments  led  to  unequal  educational 
achievements  and  subsequently  to  unequal  chances  for  social  mobility 
based  on  education. 

The  language  use  practices  of  school  children  outside  the  school  envi¬ 
ronment  has  also  been  studied.  In  her  study  of  language  shift,  Obondo 
(1996)  studied  how  eight  to  fourteen-year-old  Luo  mother  tongue  children 
used  Luo,  Kiswahili  and  English  in  the  home  and  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Obondo  documented  how  the  language  use  practices  of  these  children 
was  moving  towards  less  and  less  use  of  Luo  and  more  and  more  use  of 
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Kiswahili  and  English.  In  the  same  study,  Obondo  compared  urban  and 
rural  Luo  children’s  performance  of  narratives  in  Luo.  She  found  that 
because  of  reduced  competence  in  the  Luo  language,  the  urban  children’s 
narratives  were  inferior  to  those  of  rural  children.  One  wonders  what  the 
educational  implications  of  this  are.  For  example,  how  do  both  groups  of 
children  fare  in  narrative  performances  in  English,  the  language  of  their 
education? 

PROBLEMS  FACING  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  IN 

KENYA 

Although  there  is  a  clearly  stated  national  language  in  education  policy 
in  Kenya,  there  is  little  official  information  on  the  actual  situation  in 
the  schools.  Obura  (1986)  has  noted:  ‘There  is  no  form  no  document,  no 
report,  no  request  for  information  from  any  quarter  as  to  what  languages  are 
being  taught  or  used  in  primary  school  (other  than  the  mandatory  teaching 
of  Kiswahili  and  English)’  (p.  144).  However,  there  are  indications  that 
the  policies  as  regards  the  teaching  of  the  indigenous  Kenyan  languages 
and  the  language  of  instruction  in  the  primary  school  are  not  being  adhered 
to.  For  example,  from  the  very  beginning,  the  introduction  of  English  as 
the  language  of  instruction  led  to  the  neglect  of  the  indigenous  languages 
(Gachukia,  1 970).  As  regards  the  medium  of  instruction  policy,  researchers 
(Bunyi,  1986,  1996;  Obura,  1986;  Merritt,  Cleghorn,  Abagi  &  Bunyi, 
1 992)  have  shown  that  actual  practice  in  the  classrooms  is  often  at  variance 
with  stated  policy. 

I  would  argue  that  there  is  no  serious  official  effort  to  ensure  the 
implementation  of  the  policy.  For  example,  according  to  the  Primary 
School  Syllabus,  between  Standard  1  and  3,  students  are  expected  to 
acquire  sufficient  English  vocabulary  and  language  patterns  to  enable 
them  to  use  English  as  the  medium  of  learning  from  Standard  4  onwards. 
However,  at  this  level,  all  three  languages:  English,  Kiswahili  and  the 
indigenous  languages  are  given  equal  class  time:  five  35-minute  periods 
a  week.  Clearly,  with  respect  to  scheduling,  no  special  provisions  are 
made  to  ensure  that  the  students  do  indeed  acquire  the  necessary  English 
language  skills. 

At  the  same  time,  the  situation  as  regards  teacher  training,  availability 
of  teaching  and  learning  materials,  and  student  assessment,  points  to  a  lack 
of  harmony  between  the  language  in  education  policy  and  other  Ministry 
of  Education  curriculum  activities. 


Teacher  Training 

Currently,  although  English  and  Kiswahili  language  methodology  courses 
are  offered  in  all  primary  teachers  training  colleges  in  Kenya,  there  are 
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no  equivalent  courses  for  the  indigenous  languages.  This  must  give  the 
teacher  trainees  the  impression  that  indigenous  languages  are  unimportant 
and  consequently  lead  to  their  neglect. 

As  far  as  the  language  of  instruction  is  concerned,  when  English  as 
the  medium  of  instruction  was  introduced  in  the  1960s,  teachers  were 
specifically  in-serviced  to  handle  the  new  curriculum.  At  the  same 
time,  pre-service  teachers'  programs  were  revised  accordingly  (Gachukia, 
1970).  Today,  this  emphasis  on  training  teachers  to  teach  content  subjects 
through  a  second  language  seems  to  have  disappeared  from  teacher  train¬ 
ing  programs.  My  own  teacher  training  experience  is  that  teacher  trainees 
are  told  to  teach  through  English.  They  are  reminded  not  to  use  language 
that  is  too  difficult  for  their  learners.  Beyond  that  nothing  is  offered  in 
these  programs  to  help  teachers  teach  content  subjects  through  English, 
a  second  or  even  third  language  for  most  of  the  teachers  and  students  in 
Kenya. 

At  the  same  time,  although  according  to  current  policy  there  should  be 
more  children  learning  through  their  indigenous  languages  than  through 
English  (80%  of  the  Kenyan  population  live  in  the  rural  areas  in  more- 
or-less  linguistically  homogeneous  communities),  primary  school  teacher 
training  colleges  in  Kenya  do  not  offer  courses  on  teaching  through  these 
languages.  Given  this  lack  of  concern  with  the  medium  of  instruction  in 
teacher  education  programs,  one  can  draw  the  conclusion  that  language  is 
not  considered  an  important  factor  in  the  teaching-learning  process. 


Teaching-Learning  Materials 

Researchers  (Bunyi,  1996;  Obura,  1986)  have  noted  the  dearth  of  teaching- 
learning  materials  in  general.  As  far  as  indigenous  languages  teaching- 
learning  materials  are  concerned  the  initial  literacy  series,  Tujifunze 
Kusoma  Kikwetu  (T.  K.  K.  -  Let’s  Learn  to  Read  Our  Language),  are 
available  in  approximately  twenty  languages  (Obura  (1991).  However, 
this  still  means  that  it  is  not  possible  to  teach  even  initial  literacy  to  all 
children  in  their  first  language.  Consequently,  there  are  cases  where  chil¬ 
dren  are  introduced  to  literacy  in  a  neighbouring  language  when  written 
materials  for  schools  are  unavailable  in  their  own  language  (Muciri,  1983). 
Part  of  the  reason  for  this  is  that  there  are  no  standardized  orthographies  in 
some  of  the  languages  (see  the  review  by  Burnaby  in  Volume  2).  However, 
the  development  of  such  orthographies  does  not  seem  to  be  a  high  priority 
at  present. 

Although  indigenous  Kenyan  languages  and  Kiswahili  are  mandated 
languages  of  instruction  for  the  first  three  years  of  school,  all  content 
subjects’  teaching-learning  materials  even  for  these  levels  are  available 
only  in  English.  Consequently,  even  when  teachers  use  Kiswahili  or  the 
indigenous  languages  for  the  oral  aspects  of  teaching-learning,  all  the 
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reading  must  be  in  English.  In  these  circumstances  teachers  have  been 
observed  to  conduct  all  the  writing  in  English  except  for  the  Kiswahili  and 
indigenous  languages  language  lessons  (Obura,  1986). 

The  Examinations  System 

The  education  system  in  Kenya  is  highly  examinations-oriented.  An 
important  national  examination,  the  Kenya  Certificate  of  Primary  Educa¬ 
tion  examination  is  held  at  the  end  of  the  primary  level  of  education. 
Students’  performance  in  this  examination  determines  whether  or  not  they 
will  get  into  secondary  school.  In  these  days  of  diminishing  job  opportu¬ 
nities,  there  is  fierce  competition  for  academic  credentials  which  to  some 
extent  determine  one’s  life  chances.  Consequently,  preparing  students  for 
the  examinations  is  an  important  if  not  the  most  important  preoccupation 
of  the  school.  Indigenous  Kenyan  languages  are  not  examined  in  the 
national  examinations.  Many  teachers  may  therefore  consider  teaching 
them  a  waste  of  time. 

At  the  same  time,  part  of  the  preparation  for  the  national  examinations 
is  in  the  form  of  formal  and  informal  testing  throughout  the  school  year. 
All  such  testing  from  Standard  1  onwards  is  conducted  in  English.  Conse¬ 
quently,  although  teachers  may  say  they  are  using  the  local  language  as 
the  medium  of  instruction,  in  practice,  words  and  phrases  that  the  children 
are  expected  to  remember  and  reproduce  in  examinations  will  be  rehearsed 
and  written  on  the  blackboard  and  in  the  students’  books  in  English  (Bunyi, 
1996;  Obura,  1986).  Teachers  are  also  more  inclined  to  teach  in  English  in 
an  attempt  to  prepare  their  students  for  these  English  tests  and  examinations 
(Cleghom,  Merritt  &  Abagi,  1989). 


FUTURE  DIRECTIONS 


Research 

As  already  noted,  in  Kenya,  there  is  very  little  research  on  language  issues 
in  education.  A  good  beginning  would  be  linguistic  surveys  that  seek  data 
on  the  roles  that  different  languages,  English,  Kiswahili  and  indigenous 
languages,  are  playing  in  the  lives  of  Kenyans  and  an  examination  of  the 
roles  that  the  Kenyan  society  would  like  to  see  these  languages  perform. 
Such  data  would  be  useful  in  assessing  the  appropriateness  of  current 
language  in  education  policy.  At  the  same  time  we  need  linguistic  surveys 
on  the  roles  these  languages  are  playing  in  the  schools.  Such  data  would 
help  policy  makers  assess  how  articulated  policy  is  being  interpreted  at  the 
school  level. 

Currently,  all  children  in  Kenya  are  expected  to  start  learning  through 
English  after  only  3  years  of  learning  the  language  as  a  subject.  According 
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to  Cummins  (1996),  second  language  learners  in  the  second  language 
host  country  require  5-7  years  to  acquire  the  necessary  academic  language 
skills.  Given  that  for  most  students  in  Kenya  exposure  to  English  is  limited 
to  the  classroom,  3  years  may  not  be  enough.  We  need  studies  that  seek  to 
identify  the  appropriate  stage  at  which  the  switch  from  the  students’  first 
language  to  English  should  be  made. 

We  also  need  to  examine  how  different  languages  are  performing  as 
media  of  instruction.  Consequently,  we  need  research  studies  that  look 
at  the  cognitive  outcomes  of  using  English,  Kiswahili  or  indigenous 
languages  as  media  of  instruction.  Such  data  would  point  us  to  the  policy 
options  that  work  best  in  different  circumstances. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  same  policy  will  work  well  for  all  students.  For 
example,  there  are  already  indications  that  the  use  of  English  as  a  medium 
of  instruction  works  well  for  elite  background  students  but  not  so  well 
for  non-elite  background  students  (Bunyi,  1996:  see  the  review  by  Lin). 
Consequently,  we  need  studies  that  focus  on  different  social  categories 
such  as  socio-economic  background,  ethnicity  and  gender. 

An  alternative  to  different  language  policies  for  different  social 
groups  would  be  to  tailor  educational  programs  regardless  of  medium 
of  instruction  to  different  student  groups’  linguistic  needs.  Classroom 
action  research  that  seeks  to  find  the  best  ways  of  providing  students 
with  the  necessary  academic  linguistic  skills  within  the  sociolinguistic, 
material  and  cultural  backgrounds  in  which  they  are  located  would  be 
essential. 

I  believe  that  whichever  language  in  education  policies  and  practices 
we  adopt  will  ultimately  have  an  impact  on  the  maintenance  (or  loss)  of 
indigenous  languages.  We  need  to  start  researching  what  impacts  current 
policy  and  practices  are  having. 

Practice 

As  regards  practice,  I  believe  there  is  little  point  in  articulating  policy  and 
then  failing  to  ensure  that  it  is  implemented.  For  successful  implementation 
of  current  language  in  education  policy  in  Kenya,  there  should  be  greater 
co-ordination  in  the  work  of  the  various  curriculum  implementation  units 
in  the  Ministry  of  Education.  This  includes  those  units  responsible  for 
teacher  education,  teaching-learning  materials  development  and  student 
assessment.  In  Kenya,  we  have  a  bilingual  education  policy.  I  believe  this 
should  be  an  important  consideration  in  the  work  of  all  these  units. 

Currently,  indigenous  languages  are  regarded  as  bridges  to  learning  in 
English  rather  than  as  being  of  value  in  and  of  themselves.  I  personally 
believe  that  for  cultural  reasons,  the  teaching  of  and  through  indigenous 
Kenyan  languages  should  be  given  more  serious  consideration.  An  often 
voiced  concern  is  that  this  would  be  too  expensive.  However,  as  Obura 
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(1985)  has  argued,  this  remains  an  unproven  hypothesis  especially  if  such 
factors  as  low  achievement,  grade  repetition  and  drop-out  rates  are  taken 
into  consideration.  Also  in  Kenya,  we  could  start  by  seriously  teaching 
those  languages  for  which  teaching-learning  materials  are  available.  Mak¬ 
ing  such  languages  examinable  in  the  national  examination  would  serve  as 
an  incentive. 

As  far  as  using  indigenous  languages  as  media  of  instruction  is 
concerned,  we  could  start  with  a  few  pilot  schools  for  which  the  necessary 
teacher  training,  teaching-learning  materials  and  appropriate  examinations 
are  provided.  Fawcett  ( 1 970)  reports  on  a  short-lived  experiment  in  the  late 
1960s  within  which  eight  classes  were  taught  in  the  indigenous  languages 
in  conjunction  with  an  activity-based  curriculum.  Fawcett  reports  very 
positive  results  in  terms  of  the  quality  of  the  interactional  process.  A 
similar  but  more  sustained  experiment  in  a  situation  similar  to  Kenya  is 
the  Ife  Six  Year  Primary  Project  in  Nigeria  with  Yoruba  medium  instruc¬ 
tion  and  English  being  taught  as  a  second  language  throughout  the  six 
years  of  primary  education.  Alabi  (1978)  has  reported  higher  academic 
achievement  for  the  experimental  groups. 

Clearly,  there  are  many  unexplored  issues  and  challenges  facing  bilin¬ 
gual  education  in  Kenya.  I  believe  beginning  to  address  these  issues  and 
challenges  constitutes  an  important  step  in  making  teaching  and  learning 
a  more  cognitively  and  culturally  rewarding  experience  for  our  students. 

Kenyatta  University 
Kenya 
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AMERICAN  INDIAN,  ALASKA  NATIVE,  AND  NATIVE 
HAWAIIAN  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 


There  are  nearly  two  million  American  Indians,  Alaska  Natives,  and  Native 
Hawaiians  in  the  United  States,  representing  510  federally  recognized 
tribes  and  175  distinct  languages.  This  cultural  and  linguistic  diversity 
is  compounded  by  inter-  and  intra-group  differences  in  Native  language 
fluencies  and  literacy  histories,  and  by  the  fact  that  language  education  for 
indigenous  students  is  carried  out  in  federal,  state,  parochial,  private,  and 
Indian-controlled  schools.  The  uniqueness  of  individual  tribal  and  commu¬ 
nity  contexts  notwithstanding,  all  indigenous  peoples  in  the  U.S.  share  a 
history  as  the  targets  of  federal  policies  aimed  at  eradicating  their  languages 
and  lifeways.  The  statement  of  one  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  sums 
up  those  policies:  The  goal,  he  stated,  was  to  remove  ‘the  stumbling 
blocks  of  hereditary  customs  and  manners,’  and  of  these,  ‘language  is 
one  of  the  most  important’  (Medicine,  1982,  p.  399).  The  legacy  of  such 
policies  has  been  Native  language  loss  and  sociocultural  dislocation,  even 
as  indigenous  students  have  experienced  considerable  failure  in  English- 
only  schools.  Thus,  for  indigenous  groups  in  the  U.S.,  bilingual  education 
has  been  both  a  reclamation  of  language  rights  and  control  over  education, 
and  a  bridge  to  the  perceived  opportunities  associated  with  English. 

EARLY  DEVELOPMENTS 

‘English,  . . .  which  is  good  enough  for  a  white  man  and  a  black  man, 
ought  to  be  good  enough  for  the  red  man,’  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
J.D.C.  Atkins  wrote  in  1887  (1887/1992,  p.  51).  This  statement  suggests 
the  ideology  of  racial  superiority  and  planned  cultural  transformation  that 
shaped  two  centuries  of  federal  Indian  education  policy  (see  the  review 
by  Corson  in  Volume  1).  Schooling  for  indigenous  students  began  under 
Christian  missionaries,  some  of  whom  established  bilingual  programs,  as 
in  the  case  of  Choctaws  in  nineteenth  century  American  Board  schools 
(Noley,  1979).  However,  in  1819  the  Civilization  Act  formalized  the  fed¬ 
eral  responsibility  for  Indian  education.  The  source  of  that  responsibility 
is  the  unique  govemment-to-govemment  relationship  between  tribes  and 
the  U.S.  -  a  relationship  that  continues  to  distinguish  indigenous  groups 
from  other  ethnolinguistic  minorities  in  the  United  States. 

Under  government  programs  lasting  well  into  the  twentieth  century, 
Indian  education  was  synonymous  with  forced  assimilation.  The  primary 
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means  for  this  was  the  removal  of  children  to  distant  boarding  schools, 
many  located  at  the  forts  which  had  served  as  military  staging  areas  for 
government  campaigns  against  the  tribes.  Stories  abound  of  young  children 
being  kidnapped  from  their  homes  and  taken  by  Indian  agents  in  horse 
and  wagon  to  the  boarding  schools.  There,  students  faced  militaristic 
discipline,  manual  labor,  instruction  in  a  trade,  and  abusive  treatment  for 
‘reverting’  to  the  mother  tongue  (Medicine,  1982,  p.  399). 

By  the  1930s,  there  was  general  recognition  that  federal  Indian  policy 
was  failing.  A  seminal  report  by  Meriam  et  al.  (1928)  documented  that 
failure,  setting  the  stage  for  the  reforms  undertaken  from  1933  to  1945 
by  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  John  Collier.  Those  reforms  included 
establishing  community  day  schools,  recruiting  indigenous  teachers,  and 
initiating  some  bilingual  programs  (Spolsky,  1974a;  Medicine,  1982). 
Though  the  1941  Manual  for  the  Indian  School  Service  still  described  ‘the 
first  step  in  any  program  of  instruction’  as  developing  students’  English 
proficiency,  it  also  ‘contemplated’  experimental  native  language  instruc¬ 
tion  (Department  of  the  Interior,  1941,  p.  21).  ‘Clearly,  a  . . .  lukewarm 
. . .  commitment  to  bilingual  education,’  Spolsky  (1974a,  p.  4)  notes,  ‘but  a 
start.’  During  Collier’s  administration  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA) 
also  published  the  first  secular  literacy  materials  in  Navajo,  Teton  Dakota 
and  Hopi,  some  of  which  remain  in  use  today. 

These  gains  atrophied  under  a  subsequent  federal  policy  aimed  at  termi¬ 
nating  the  tribal-federal  trust  relationship  and  eliminating  Indian  identities, 
cultures  and  languages.  The  results  for  Indian  education  were  devastat¬ 
ing.  In  1969,  the  U.S.  Senate  released  a  sweeping  condemnation  of  Indian 
education,  citing  ‘low  levels  of  educational  attainment,  the  general  absence 
of  Indians  in  the  field  of  education,  and  the  need  for  supplemental  services’ 
(Ryan,  1982,  p.  427).  A  contemporaneous  National  Study  of  Indian 
Education  reported  similar  findings,  also  noting  that  a  majority  of  Indian 
students  and  parents  supported  instruction  in  Native  languages  (Fuchs  & 
Havighurst,  1972,  pp.  207,  213).  Along  with  the  Civil  Rights  reforms 
of  the  1960s,  tribal  activism,  and  the  struggle  for  sovereignty  and  local 
control,  these  developments  ushered  in  a  new  era  of  tribal  self-determi¬ 
nation.  In  1972  the  Indian  Education  Act  was  passed,  followed  in  1975 
by  the  Indian  Self-Determination  and  Educational  Assistance  Act.  In  con¬ 
cert  with  the  1968  Bilingual  Education  Act,  this  legislation  established  the 
legal  and  financial  framework  for  developing  new  indigenous  language 
education  programs  (see  the  review  by  Ricento  in  Volume  1). 

MAJOR  CONTRIBUTIONS 

In  1974,  Spolsky  reviewed  88  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  bilin¬ 
gual  programs  -  the  majority  of  programs  in  existence  at  the  time  (Spolsky, 
1 974a).  Though  different  in  their  goals  and  social-linguistic  circumstances, 
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all  programs  sought  to  enhance  cultural  pride  and  academic  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  all  included  activities  for  developing  Native  language  teach¬ 
ing  materials  and  preparing  indigenous  teachers.  Reflecting  the  reality  of 
reservation  economies  and  the  absence  of  alternative  funding,  all  programs 
were  supported  by  federal  funds;  ‘in  virtually  no  cases,’  Spolsky  (1974a, 
p.  56)  writes,  ‘are  bilingual  programs  part  of  the  regularly  funded  educa¬ 
tional  system.'  Research  and  practice  in  indigenous  language  education 
over  the  past  two  decades  must  be  understood  in  light  of  these  condi¬ 
tions.  In  many  cases,  bilingual  education  meant  committing  indigenous 
languages  to  writing  for  the  first  time.  In  all  cases  it  required  immediate 
attention  to  curriculum  development  and  indigenous  teacher  education  - 
long-term  goals  that  had  to  be  realized  in  the  context  of  short-term  and 
inconsistent  federal  funding. 

McCarty  (1989)  and  Dick  &  McCarty  (1996)  document  the  first  system¬ 
atic  effort  to  address  these  challenges:  the  Rough  Rock  Demonstration 
School,  founded  in  1966  on  the  Navajo  reservation  in  Arizona.  An  out¬ 
growth  of  federal  War  on  Poverty  programs,  the  demonstration  school 
involved  an  unprecedented  contract  between  the  U.S.  government  and 
the  local  community  that  empowered  parents  and  community  leaders  to 
operate  their  own  school  (Roessel,  1977).  When  the  school  began,  Navajo 
had  been  written  for  over  a  century,  but  few  teaching  materials  existed  in 
the  language.  The  school  launched  the  first  publishing  center  for  Navajo 
curricula,  offered  initial  literacy  in  Navajo,  and  established  a  medicine  man 
training  project  and  numerous  community  development  enterprises.  Many 
of  these  innovations  withered  in  response  to  shifting  federal  funding;  the 
inconsistencies  associated  with  this  were  a  major  obstacle  to  the  bilingual 
program’s  success  (McCarty,  1989).  Rough  Rock  nonetheless  exerted  a 
profound  influence  on  Indian  bilingual  education  and  the  movement  for 
local  control.  In  the  past  three  decades,  82  indigenous  communities  have 
followed  Rough  Rock’s  example,  signing  agreements  with  the  BIA  to  oper¬ 
ate  their  own  schools.  In  these  institutions  and  tribally-controlled  colleges, 
bilingual  education  has  become  a  means  of  realizing  community-defined 
goals.  . 

Holm  &  Holm  (1990)  illustrate  this  in  their  description  of  the  30-year 
evolution  of  bilingual  education  at  Rock  Point,  Arizona.  On  the  theory  that 
Teaming  to  read  in  the  language  one  speaks  will . . .  result  in  better  reading 
skills’  (Rosier  &  Farella,  1976,  p.  379),  Rock  Point  offered  initial  literacy 
in  Navajo  and  an  Applied  Literacy  Program  involving  older  students  in 
bilingual  research,  word  processing,  and  publishing.  Holm  &  Holm  (1990, 
pp.  1 82- 1 84)  describe  the  program’s  four-fold  empowerment  of  the  Navajo 
school  board,  staff,  parents,  and  students.  Rock  Point  students  have  consis¬ 
tently  outperformed  their  peers  in  conventional  programs,  and  students’ 
gains  have  been  cumulative  (Rosier  &  Farella,  1976,  p.  38;  Holm  &  Holm, 
1990,  p.  184).  Moreover,  ‘Most  Rock  Point  graduates  came  to  value  their 
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Navajo-ness  and  see  themselves  as  . . .  succeeding  because  of,  not  despite, 
that  Navajo-ness’  (Holm  &  Holm  1990,  p.  184;  cf.  Reyhner,  1992). 

Watahomigie  &  Yamamoto  (1987)  report  similar  findings  from  a  public 
school  on  the  Hualapai  reservation  in  Arizona.  A  Yuman  language, 
Hualapai  has  approximately  1,500  speakers.  Prior  to  1976,  it  had  no 
practical  writing  system.  The  funding  of  a  bilingual  education  grant  in 
1976  enabled  development  of  a  practical  orthography  and  grammar  for  the 
language,  and  a  K-8  bilingual  curriculum.  Hualapai  students  have  signif¬ 
icantly  increased  their  scores  on  tests  of  oral  English  and  improved  their 
school  attendance;  in  recent  years,  100  percent  have  graduated  from  high 
school  (Watahomigie  &  McCarty,  1994).  The  Hualapai  program  has  been 
replicated  at  schools  in  Montana,  Alaska,  and  Arizona.  The  programs’ 
founders  also  established  the  American  Indian  Language  Development 
Institute,  a  university-based  program  in  American  Indian  linguistics, 
curriculum  development,  and  teacher  preparation  which  enrolls  indige¬ 
nous  educators  from  throughout  the  Americas  (McCarty,  1993). 

Spolsky  (1974a)  and  Crawford  (1995)  report  on  Cree,  Crow  and 
Northern  Cheyenne  bilingual  education,  which  began  as  a  combined 
project  in  the  1970s.  Cree  and  Northern  Cheyenne  are  mutually  unin¬ 
telligible  Algonquian  languages;  Crow  is  in  the  Siouan  language  family. 
Little  data  exist  on  this  early  effort,  although  the  consensus  is  that  the 
bundling  of  three  indigenous  languages  and  English  into  a  single  program 
did  not  work.  The  subsequent  Crow  bilingual  program  has  included  Crow 
literacy  and  oral  language  development,  ESL,  and  tribal  history.  While 
students  ‘have  yet  to  reach  national  norms,’  Crawford  (1995,  p.  183)  states, 
they  ‘have  been  raising  their  scores  steadily  since  1977.’ 

For  many  smaller  tribes,  bilingual  education  has  revitalized  languages 
with  few  speakers.  Britsch-Devany  (1988)  describes  one  such  program  for 
preschoolers  in  Tachi  Yokut,  a  California  language.  By  involving  elders 
and  children  in  Tachi  storytelling,  the  program  increased  children’s  use  of 
Tachi  and  nurtured  an  intergenerational  intimacy  ‘that  comes  from  the  use 
of  a  shared  language’  (Britsch-Devany,  1988,  p.  302).  Renker  &  Arnold 
(1988,  p.  306)  suggest  additional  benefits  of  such  programs:  After  five 
years  in  a  Makah  language  reinforcement  program  in  Washington,  100 
percent  of  the  children  who  were  proficient  in  Makah  were  rated  as  speak¬ 
ing  English  ‘very  well,’  while  none  of  those  lacking  Makah  proficiency 
were  so  rated. 


WORK  IN  PROGRESS 

These  programs  highlight  the  changing  circumstances  in  which  indigenous 
language  education  has  operated.  Unlike  the  conditions  under  which 
programs  such  as  Rough  Rock  began,  Native  language  maintenance  now 
is  far  from  assured.  For  example,  in  a  1969  study  of  Navajo  six-year-olds, 
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Spolsky  (1974b)  found  that  73  percent  spoke  Navajo  as  well  or  better 
than  English.  Two  decades  later,  Platero  (1992)  found  that  only  half  of  a 
sample  of  682  preschoolers  were  judged  by  their  teachers  to  be  proficient  in 
Navajo.  Among  many  smaller  language  groups,  even  smaller  proportions 
of  the  population  speak  the  language,  and  native  language  proficiency  is 
lowest  among  the  young  (Krauss,  1996). 

The  causes  of  this  shift  toward  English  are  multiple.  The  boarding 
school  experience  left  a  residue  of  shame  and  ambiguity  about  the  value  of 
indigenous  languages  and  identities,  leading  many  parents  to  socialize  their 
children  in  English  (Dick  &  McCarty,  1996).  Language  loss  also  is  the 
result  of  demographic  and  territorial  attrition;  forced  resettlement  and  the 
shattering  of  traditional  familial-community  structures;  intermarriage  with 
speakers  of  other  languages;  the  transition  to  wage  economies;  English 
mass  media;  and  gradual  increases  in  the  social,  political,  and  economic 
integration  of  indigenous  groups  with  the  larger  society.  As  a  result,  today 
most  bilingual  programs  are  equally  concerned  with  reversing  the  shift 
toward  English  as  with  facilitating  its  aquisition.  This  is  indeed  a  difficult 
task.  While  space  limitations  prohibit  discussion  of  all  the  efforts  directed 
toward  this  challenge,  this  section  examines  key  initiatives  illustrating  the 
work  under  way. 

Maintenance  Bilingual  Education  at  Rough  Rock.  Since  its  first  exper¬ 
imental  programs,  bilingual  education  at  Rough  Rock  has  fluctuated  in 
response  to  federal  funding  and  language  policies  (Dick  &  McCarty,  1 996). 
What  stabilized  the  elementary  program  can  be  attributed  to  the  school 
board’s  long-term  commitment  to  ‘grow  their  own’  bilingual  faculty  (cf. 
Holm  &  Holm,  1990;  Watahomigie  &  McCarty,  1994).  Today,  with  12 
bilingual  teachers  and  a  federal  developmental  bilingual  education  grant, 
Rough  Rock  is  implementing  a  maintenance  bilingual  program  in  grades 
K-6. 

To  ensure  students  receive  sufficient  high  quality  exposure  to  Navajo, 
specific  classrooms  have  been  designated  solely  for  Navajo  content  instruc¬ 
tion.  Tfie  bilingual  staff  also  has  produced  children’s  books  in  Navajo, 
opening  new  possibilities  for  biliteracy  development  and  allowing  students 
to  see  their  teachers  as  published  authors  in  Navajo.  In  summer  literature 
camps  and  classroom  activities,  elders  provide  instruction  on  traditional 
storytelling,  livestock  management,  ethnobotany,  drama,  and  arts.  Such 
activities  have  enabled  the  Navajo  staff  to  reclaim  Navajo  for  academic 
purposes,  thereby  elevating  the  moral  authority  and  practical  utility  of 
the  language.  Preliminary  program  evaluations  show  positive  effects  on 
students’  academic  performance,  as  they  demonstrate  consistent  improve¬ 
ments  on  local  and  national  measures  of  achievement,  and  in  their  Navajo 
and  English  writing  (Dick  &  McCarty,  1996). 
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Navajo  Immersion.  The  situation  at  Fort  Defiance,  Arizona,  a  reservation- 
border  community,  is  much  different.  Unlike  Rough  Rock,  where  approxi¬ 
mately  70  percent  of  entering  students  speak  Navajo  as  a  primary  language 
(Begay  et  al.,  1995),  only  a  third  of  incoming  kindergartners  at  Fort 
Defiance  have  even  a  passive  knowledge  of  Navajo  (Holm  &  Holm,  1995, 
p.  148).  However,  even  among  English  monolinguals,  a  high  proportion 
are  identified  as  ‘limited  English  proficient,’  meaning  they  have  difficulty 
performing  at  or  above  ‘norms’  on  standardized  tests.  Given  this,  ‘if  there 
were  to  be  a  two-language  program,’  Holm  &  Holm  (1995,  p.  149)  write, 
‘it  would  have  to  be  a  Navajo  immersion  program  . . .  [and  it]  would  have 
to  be  voluntary.’ 

The  Fort  Defiance  Navajo  immersion  program  has  operated  since  1987, 
and  consists  of  kindergarten  reading  readiness  in  Navajo,  with  English 
reading  and  math  introduced  in  first  grade,  followed  by  a  half-day  each 
of  Navajo  and  English  in  second  and  third  grades  and  one  hour  of  daily 
Navajo  instruction  in  grade  four  (Holm  &  Holm,  1995).  Student  evalua¬ 
tions  show  third  and  fourth  grade  Navajo  immersion  students  did  as  well 
on  tests  of  English  as  monolingual  English  students;  immersion  students 
performed  better  on  tests  of  Navajo  ability  and  English  writing,  and  were 
‘way  ahead’  in  mathematics  (Holm  &  Holm,  1995,  p.  150).  ‘It  appeared,’ 
Holm  &  Holm  (1995,  p.  150)  state,  ‘that  these  students  were  well  on  their 
way  to  accomplishing  what  had  been  claimed:  that  they  would  acquire 
. . .  Navajo  “without  cost,”  ’  performing  as  well  or  better  than  students  in 
monolingual  English  classes  by  the  fifth  grade. 

California  Language  Immersion  Programs.  In  California,  where  50 
indigenous  languages  are  spoken  -  none  as  a  mother  tongue  by  children  - 
a  radically  different  approach  to  language  immersion  is  being  tried.  ‘We 
cannot  simply  send  people  off  to  a  community  where  their  language  is 
spoken  all  the  time,’  Hinton  (1993,  pp.  13-14)  observes;  instead,  ‘they 
must  create  the  immersion  situation.’  To  do  this,  a  Master- Apprentice 
Program  (MAP)  was  created,  consisting  of  native  speakers  and  appren¬ 
tices  who  live  and  work  together  over  a  period  of  months  or  years, 
‘doing  things  as  they  might  normally  do  them,  but  communicating  always 
in  the  [heritage]  language’  (Hinton,  1995,  p.  8).  The  emphasis  is  on 
communication-based,  oral  language  acquisition.  Up  to  three  teams  each 
from  10  different  language  groups  have  been  trained.  Several  apprentices 
have  achieved  conversational  proficiency,  and  ‘the  heritage  language  is 
much  more  present’  in  households,  Hinton  (1995,  p.  10)  states. 

Sims  (in  press)  reports  on  Karuk,  a  tribe  in  northwestern  California  with 
2,305  members  but  only  a  dozen  elderly  Karuk  speakers.  In  addition  to 
the  MAP,  Karuk  language  camps  involve  children,  parents,  and  elders  in 
interactive  instructional  strategies  embedded  in  daily  life.  The  staff  reports 
the  rapid  rate  in  which  children  leam  and  use  Karuk,  language  transfer  to 
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other  contexts,  and  positive  new  intergenerational  relationships  (Sims,  in 
press).  Public  school  classes  also  involve  teachers  and  students  in  collabo¬ 
rative  learning  of  Karuk.  The  benefits  of  such  programs  must  be  measured 
by  more  than  heritage  language  fluency,  Hinton  (1995,  p.  13)  maintains: 
‘Children  were  taught  a  sense  of  pride  and  interest  in  their  languages  . . . , 
and  teachers  learned  enormous  amounts  about  language  teaching  method¬ 
ology,  writing,  and  curriculum  development.’ 

'Aha  Punana  Leo.  After  being  banned  in  public  schools  for  90  years,  the 
Hawaiian  language  and  culture  were  nearly  eliminated.  Literacy,  academic 
achievement,  ‘even  the  use  of  Standard  English  among  Native  Hawaiians’ 
all  were  negatively  affected  (Kamana  &  Wilson,  1996,  p.  153).  In  1983, 
Hawaiian-speaking  educators  established  ’Aha  Punana  Leo  (Nest  of 
Voices),  which  now  serves  175  children  in  nine  full-day,  11 -month 
preschools,  providing  instruction  entirely  in  Hawaiian.  The  preschools’ 
success  led  the  state  to  open  additional  Hawaiian-medium  schools  in  which 
children  are  educated  in  Hawaiian  through  fifth  grade,  when  English  is 
introduced  as  a  subject  -  often  taught  through  Hawaiian;  students  also 
learn  a  third  language  (Kamana  &  Wilson,  1996,  p.  154).  Student  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  program  equals  or  surpasses  that  of  Native  Hawaiian  children 
enrolled  in  English-medium  programs,  even  in  English  language  arts 
(Kamana  &  Wilson,  1996,  p.  154). 

Yup’ik  Teacher-Leaders.  In  southwest  Alaska,  Lipka  and  Ilutsik  (1995, 
p.  201)  cite  the  ‘widespread  belief  that  Yup’ik  “gets  in  the  way”  of  English 
and  Western  knowledge.’  To  change  such  attitudes,  Yup’ik  teachers 
and  teacher  assistants  created  Ciulistet  (Teacher  Leaders),  a  group  work¬ 
ing  collaboratively  with  elders  on  the  co-creation  of  bilingual/bicultural 
curriculum.  ‘Not  only  do  we  want  the  elders  to  share  their  knowledge  with 
us,’  Lipka  &  Ilutsik  (1995,  p.  201)  write,  ‘but  we  want  to  show  the  larger 
community  . . .  that  the  elder’s  knowledge  “counts,”  that  their  language 
holds  wisdom,  and  that  their  stories  teach  values,  science  and  literacy.’ 
The  Ciulistet  has  researched  math  and  science  concepts  embedded  in 
everyday  fish  camp  experiences,  developing  new  mathematics,  science, 
and  language  arts  curricula.  Shedding  their  own  ambivalence  about  Yup’ik 
language  and  culture  has  proved  equally  important  as  these  curriculum 
products:  ‘We  had  to  get  over  our  feeling  of  inferiority,’  Ilutsik  (1994, 
p.  10)  writes,  ‘especially  if  we  were  truly  going  to  be  the  “leaders”  in 
education  as  the  term  Ciulistet  implies.’ 

PROBLEMS  AND  DIFFICULTIES 

The  programs  above  testify  to  the  diversity  of  needs,  goals,  and  resources 
for  implementing  bilingual  education  in  indigenous  communities.  These 
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programs  also  suggest  the  deeper  challenges  facing  indigenous  language 
education  today.  With  the  1 990  passage  of  the  Native  American  Languages 
Act,  the  federal  government  declared  its  policy  to  ‘preserve,  protect,  and 
promote  the  rights  and  freedom  of  Native  Americans  to  use,  practice,  and 
develop  Native  American  languages’  (Public  Law  101-477,  Sect.  1 04  f  1  ]). 
Though  funds  for  this  legislation  have  been  meager,  they  have  propelled 
bold  new  attempts  at  language  renewal  and  educational  reform.  Reinforc¬ 
ing  these  efforts  are  the  recent  Indian  Nations  at  Risk  Task  Force  and  White 
House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  which  called  for  federal  programs 
to  enable  students  to  learn  their  heritage  language  as  a  first  or  second 
language  (U.S.  Department  of  Education,  1991;  White  House  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Indian  Education,  1992).  Further,  several  tribes  have  established 
policies  proclaiming  indigenous  languages  as  official  on  tribal  lands  and 
advocating  bilingual  education  (Zepeda,  1990). 

Thus,  as  Reyhner  (1996,  p.  3)  points  out,  the  legal  right  for  indigenous 
language  and  culture  maintenance  appears  to  be  won,  yet  the  struggle 
continues  for  ‘access  to  the  knowledge,  strategies,  and  resources  ...  to 
resist  destruction  of  languages  and  cultures.’  Uutsik’s  comment,  above, 
suggests  the  personal  and  social  dimensions  of  that  struggle.  Maintaining 
ethnolinguistic  identity  is  both  an  individual  and  a  communal  act;  it  must  be 
driven  by  forces  internal  to  speakers  and  their  communities.  Watahomigie 
&  McCarty  (1996)  describe  the  need  to  reverse  the  ‘brainwashing’  of  past 
educational  practices  that  preceded  community  acceptance  of  Hualapai 
bilingual  education.  A  Navajo  teacher  speaks  of  the  need  to  confront  the 
internalized  belief  that  ‘our  language  is  second  best’  (Dick  &  McCarty, 
1996).  These  internal  transformations  -  fundamental  to  the  transmission 
of  indigenous  languages  and  cultures  -  are  difficult  for  outside  institu¬ 
tions  such  as  schools  to  create.  Yet  schools  and  bilingual  programs  have 
served  as  catalysts:  Because  of  their  effectiveness  in  promoting  children’s 
academic  development,  bilingual  programs  have  heightened  awareness 
of  the  value  of  indigenous  languages,  created  new  contexts  for  Native 
language  use,  and  helped  prepare  a  consituency  of  Native  educators.  Much 
remains  to  be  done,  however,  in  mobilizing  the  familial  and  commu¬ 
nity  mechanisms  necessary  for  intergenerational  language  transmission 
(Fishman,  1991). 

Indigenous  communities  also  face  larger  political  and  economic 
challenges  in  ensuring  consistency  in  bilingual  education  programming. 
U.S.  bilingual  education  has  historically  emphasized  a  compensatory,  tran¬ 
sitional  model  and  the  quick  transfer  of  students  to  English-only  instruc¬ 
tion.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  this  model  is  antithetical  to  the  policy  of 
language  maintenance  outlined  in  the  Native  American  Languages  Act,  the 
short-term  funding  associated  with  a  transitional  emphasis  and  the  more 
general  pattern  of  federal  spending  force  schools  to  knit  together  bilingual 
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programs  from  disparate,  short-term,  and  often  incongruous  federal  fund¬ 
ing  sources.  This  instability  in  funding  has  limited  the  necessary  long-term 
processes  of  materials  development  and  teacher  education.  A  stable  but 
locally  flexible  system  of  educational  delivery  —  a  concept  suggested  by 
Kingman  (1978,  p.  314)  in  Congressional  testimony  two  decades  ago  and 
repeated  by  recent  task  force  and  White  House  conference  delegates  -  still 
is  urgently  needed. 


FUTURE  DIRECTIONS 

Bilingual  education  programs  in  indigenous  communities  have  been  at  the 
heart  of  the  struggle  for  local  education  control  (see  the  review  by  Corson  in 
Volume  1).  These  programs  have  widened  the  possibilities  for  indigenous 
language  and  culture  maintenance,  even  as  they  have  fostered  children’s 
acquisition  of  English.  In  the  process,  curricula  have  been  reformed,  a 
body  of  indigenous  literature  has  been  developed,  and  a  cadre  of  indigenous 
educators  has  emerged,  many  of  whom  have  assumed  leadership  positions 
in  their  schools.  All  of  this  has  the  potential  to  improve  education  for 
indigenous  students  by  building  on  rather  than  negating  or  replacing  the 
linguistic,  cultural,  and  experiential  resources  they  bring  to  school. 

While  the  programs  directed  toward  this  goal  have  been  varied,  their 
focus  increasingly  has  turned  toward  the  threats  to  the  very  language  and 
culture  resources  responsible  for  much  of  these  programs’  success.  The 
growing  network  of  indigenous  educators,  linked  by  their  involvement  in 
bilingual  programs,  has  created  a  forum  for  articulating  these  concerns  and 
raising  consciousness  about  the  stakes  at  risk.  A  recent  series  of  national 
conferences  aimed  at  stabilizing  indigenous  languages,  cosponsored  by 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  and  Minority  Languages  Affairs, 
illustrate  the  promise  of  these  developments  (Cantoni,  1996).  In  this 
sense  bilingual  education  has  served  to  strengthen  indigenous  languages 
despite  the  transitional  orientation  of  federal  language  policy.  But  in 
economic  hard  times,  Ruiz  (1995,  p.  79)  observes,  federal  monitoring  ‘is 
more  likely  to  decrease  funding  and  increase  the  pressure  to  conform’  to 
a  transitional  orientation.  We  face  those  hard  times  now.  Federal  budget 
cuts  and  English-only  legislative  proposals  suggest  this  political-economic 
environment  will  continue  into  the  foreseeable  future. 

This  situation  highlights  the  need  for  renewed  language  planning  at  the 
local  level  -  what  Homberger  (1996)  calls  ‘bottom-up’  language  planning. 
‘I’d  like  to  have  my  grandchildren  learn  our  tribal  language,’  a  Hualapai 
elder  states,  ‘because  if  they  don’t . . .  nobody  will  ever  speak  Indian  again’ 
(Watahomigie  &  McCarty,  1996,  p.  110).  This  elder  presents  an  imperative 
charge.  Schools  and  bilingual  programs  have  critical  roles  to  play  in  fulfil- 
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ling  this  responsibility,  but  they  cannot  act  alone.  It  also  is  necessary  for 
community  stakeholders  to  identify  and  consciously  shelter  those  domains 
where  indigenous  languages  remain  unchallenged.  These  language  plan¬ 
ning  efforts  have  only  begun. 

University  of  Arizona 
USA 
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BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  FOR  INDIGENOUS  GROUPS  IN 

CANADA 


In  their  1990  report  Towards  Linguistic  Justice  for  First  Nations,  The 
Assembly  of  First  Nations  Education  Secretariat  reports  on  ‘.  . .  research 
carried  out  in  beginning  to  develop  a  long  term  plan  for  revitalization  of 
Aboriginal  languages’  (p.  i).  With  all  First  Nations  in  Canada  surveyed, 
respondents  from  151  First  Nations  showed  that  25%  of  bands  have  declin¬ 
ing  languages,  30%  have  endangered  languages  (where  less  than  50%  of 
adults  speak  their  language  and  there  are  few,  if  any,  younger  speakers) 
and  1 1%  have  critical  languages  (those  with  less  than  10  speakers  in  the 
community)  (p.  i).  Assembly  of  First  Nations  states  that  ‘It  is  apparent 
that  the  vast  majority  of  First  Nations  are  relying  on  the  school  system  to 
instruct  their  children  in  their  Aboriginal  language’  (p.  36). 

EARLY  DEVELOPMENTS 

Following  the  Indian  Act  of  1876,  a  report  documenting  industrial  schools 
in  the  United  States  led  to  the  establishment  of  numerous  residential 
schools  for  First  Nations  students  across  Canada.  By  1920,  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Indian  Act  included  compulsory  attendance  for  First  Nations 
children  (Haig-Brown,  1991,  p.  31).  Similar  to  other  First  Nations  resi¬ 
dential  schools  across  Canada,  at  the  Kamloops  Indian  Residential  School 
‘Language,  that  aspect  of  culture  so  central  to  its  expression  and  trans¬ 
mission,  was  a  major  issue  . . .  With  the  obvious  understanding  of  the 
importance  of  eliminating  this  tool  of  culture,  the  Oblates  began  their 
attack  on  the  Native  languages  during  the  children’s  first  days  at  school 
and  continued  . . .  ’  (p.  56).  As  one  Shuswap  interviewee  describes: 

I  got  into  trouble  because  of  not  knowing  English  and  not  speaking  out  or  saying  the  wrong 
word  . . .  One  of  the  supervisors  wrote  our  names  and  our  numbers:  we  each  had  a  school 
number  on  our  wrist.  So  rather  than  answer  in  English,  ‘What  is  your  number?’  ...  we 
would  just  show  our  wrist . . .  our  identification  (p.  56). 

While  some  students  actively  resisted  the  English  only  policy  by  speaking 
their  own  language  in  secrecy,  if  caught  speaking  a  Native  language,  the 
punishment  was  severe: 

I  was  punished  quite  a  bit  because  I  spoke  my  language  ...  I  was  put  in  a  corner  and 
punished  and  sometimes,  I  was  just  given  bread  and  water  ...  Or  they'd  try  to  embarrass 
us  and  they’d  put  us  in  front  of  the  whole  class  (p.  82). 


/.  Cummins  and  D.  Corson  (eds),  Encyclopedia  of  Language  and  Education 
Volume  5:  Bilingual  Education,  57-65. 
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Haig-Brown  describes  this  humiliation  as  .  included  in  the  indoctrina¬ 
tion  which  was  hoped  would  serve  as  a  control  even  after  people  had  left 
the  direct  influence  of  its  perpetrators’  (p.  120).  Many  parents  wanted 
their  children  to  avoid  the  harsh  treatment  which  they  had  received,  and 
so  spoke  little  Shuswap  at  home  (p.  93).  As  Haig-Brown  concludes  ‘This 
generational  control  has  had  devastating  effects  on  the  children  whose 
parents  attended  residential  school.  Many  of  them  have  never  learned 
their  language’  (p.  122). 


MAJOR  CONTRIBUTIONS 

First  Nations  educator  Vema  Kirkness  sees  the  teaching  of  Aboriginal 
languages  in  the  school  as  especially  important  in  cases  where  contem¬ 
porary  Aboriginal  parents  do  not  speak  their  Aboriginal  language  due  to 
the  puiposeful  eradication  of  Native  languages  during  residential  school¬ 
ing.  It  is  now  the  contemporary  schools’  responsibility  to  revitalize  native 
languages  via  their  language  programs.  She  outlines  a  number  of  factors 
which  should  be  considered  by  the  community  and  school  before  designing 
a  language  program  (1989,  pp.  99-101). 

In  her  1991  Ed.D.  thesis,  Cree  educator  Emily  Faries  examines  ‘. . .  the 
problem  of  language  conflict  in  the  education  of  aboriginal  children  in 
the  northern  community  of  Kashechewan  Ontario’,  where  students  come 
to  school  with  their  mother  tongue  language  of  Cree,  but  are  taught  via 
English  as  a  language  of  instruction.  This  situation  creates  language 
conflict  in  education  and  contributes  to  poor  student  academic  achieve¬ 
ment.  While  parents  do  support  their  children’s  learning  of  English,  they 
are  also  adamant  about  the  survival  of  the  Cree  language  and  culture. 
Faries  concludes  that  Cree  should  be  used  as  the  medium  of  instruction 
in  the  early  grades,  with  ESL  gradually  introduced  via  culturally  relevant 
materials. 

School  programs  teaching  vernacular  literacy  in  the  indigenous 
languages  (Athapaskan  and  Inuktitut)  have  been  implemented  in  the 
Northwest  Territories  since  the  1960s.  Two  goals  of  these  programs  are 
to  maintain  the  indigenous  language  and  to  facilitate  the  transition  into 
English  language  teaching.  In  support  of  vernacular  literacy,  the  N.W.T. 
special  committee  on  education  has  recommended  that  1)  each  local  edu¬ 
cation  authority  decide  which  language  will  be  used  in  its  classrooms  and 
2)  funds  become  available  for  development  of  Native  language  programs 
in  all  subjects  -  especially  in  the  primary  grades.  Education  authorities 
will  choose  between  fully,  or  partially,  bilingual  programs  (Shearwood, 
1987,  p.  640). 

In  an  assessment  of  English  curriculum  in  Northern  Quebec  schools 
of  the  Kativik  School  Board,  Mackay  was  initially  surprised  to  find  that 
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students’  difficulty  with  English  was  perceived  to  lie  within  factors  outside 
of  the  school’s  control,  even  though  teachers  had  little  formal  ESL  training, 
and  employed  few  ESL  methods  and  activities  (Cummins,  1990,  p.  1 5).  In 
a  later  study  in  the  Baffin  area,  Mackay  examined  classroom  interaction, 
and  its  effects  on  students’  learning.  The  classroom  with  a  sequential 
range  of  tasks  and  activities  which  moved  from  highly  contextualized  and 
cognitively  undemanding  activities,  to  decontextualized  and  cognitively 
demanding  activities,  was  more  successful  in  contributing  to  students’ 
language  and  literacy  development  (p.  16). 

Also  with  the  Kativik  School  Board,  Stairs  studied  bilingual  literacy 
development,  exploring  the  relationship  between  early  Inuktitut  profici¬ 
ency  and  later  English  proficiency.  The  study  was  conducted  with  grade 
3  and  4  children  who  had  experienced  Inuktitut  language  programs  in  the 
early  grades.  Stairs  found  that  children’s  English  writing  was  related  to 
the  fluency  of  their  earlier  Inuktitut  writing,  and  their  current  Inuktitut 
fluency  (1990,  p.  114).  Communities  with  greater  grade  Inuktitut 
writing  proficiency,  also  displayed  greater  proficiency  in  English  writing 
and  speaking.  Communities  which  had  spent  less  time  with  Inuktitut  and 
more  time  with  English  in  the  lower  grades,  displayed  a  lower  level  of 
Inuktitut  and  only  a  similar  level  of  English.  As  Cummins  states  These 
community  results  show  that  the  positive  relationship  between  English 
and  Inuktitut  writing  skills  is  not  based  only  on  the  intelligence  or  general 
language  aptitude  of  the  individual  students’  (1990,  pp.  17-18). 

In  Towards  Rebirth  of  First  Nations  Languages,  the  First  Nations 
Language  and  Literacy  Secretariat  reports  that  First  Nations  educators  are 
emphasizing  the  communicative  approach  to  Aboriginal  language  teach¬ 
ing,  while  concentrating  on  developing  listening  and  speaking  skills  for 
participation  in  different  social  settings  (1992,  p.  39).  Secretariat  members 
support  a  comprehensive  approach  to  incorporating  Aboriginal  language 
and  culture  into  the  curriculum.  With  language  and  culture  as  the  base 
of  instruction,  increasing  amounts  of  Aboriginal  people’s  world  view  and 
values  are  incorporated  into  schooling.  The  difficulty  of  teaching  a  Native 
language  within  the  confines  of  the  classroom  has  been  addressed  by  taking 
children  out  of  school  to  return  to  the  land  or  take  part  in  traditional  activi¬ 
ties.  ‘In  Fort  Ware  B.C.  teachers  accompany  families  on  their  traplines 
during  spring  break,  during  which  they  are  students  and  the  parents  are 
teachers.  On  return  to  school  the  experiences  are  integrated  into  the  regular 
curriculum’  (p.  41). 


WORK  IN  PROGRESS 

Mi’kmaq  educator  Marie  Battiste  describes  the  Mi’kmawey  Elementary 
School  for  which  she  was  the  Educational  Coordinator  and  Principal  in 
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1987.  Created  in  1981,  it  was  the  first  bilingual  school  in  the  province 
of  Nova  Scotia  designed  for  Mi’kmaq  students.  Language  and  cultural 
instruction  here  were  initially  seen  as  major  programme  features.  Commu¬ 
nity  participation  assisted  in  the  development  of  much  needed  cultural  and 
language  curriculum  materials.  By  1984  students  in  grades  K  to  3  focused 
on  Mi’kmaq  fluency,  while  students  in  grades  4  to  6  focused  on  Mi’kmaq 
literacy  (1987,  p.  120).  The  school  has  become  a  role  model  for  other 
Mi’kmaq  communities  in  the  Atlantic  Region  (p.  123). 

In  1979,  the  Kahnawake  community  in  Quebec  began  to  discuss 
Mohawk  immersion  as  a  way  of  contributing  to  the  survival  of  the  Mohawk 
language.  Kahnawake  initiated  their  immersion  program  with  a  nursery 
class,  planning  to  expand  the  program  annually  until  it  reached  grade  six. 
English  instruction  is  introduced  in  grade  four,  and  by  grade  6  is  used  for 
50%  of  instruction.  Program  funding  is  devoted  to  curriculum  develop¬ 
ment  and  human  resources,  with  Mohawk  immersion  courses  offered  to 
staff  and  parents.  In  1984,  Holobow,  Genesee  and  Lambert,  were  asked  to 
evaluate  the  program,  and  they  reported  positive  results  (Assembly  of  First 
Nations,  1988).  The  McGill  team  was  pleased  with  the  academic  achieve¬ 
ment  of  pupils  in  the  English  and  Mohawk  primary  programs,  because 
both  groups  scored  comparably  to  their  grade  level  counterparts  through¬ 
out  North  America  in  math,  science  and  social  studies.  Researchers  were 
also  encouraged  by  the  primary  immersion  students’  increasing  literacy  in 
Mohawk,  but  they  were  concerned  with  the  students’  difficulty  in  reading 
and  writing  English.  By  grade  four  however,  after  only  one  year  of  English 
language  arts  and  half  their  general  instruction  in  English,  immersion 
students  performed  comparably  to  their  non-immersion  peers  on  English 
standardized  tests. 

Once  English  is  introduced  into  the  program  in  grade  4,  their  (immersion  students)  difficulty 
with  English  is  overcome.  The  grade  4  partial  Mohawk  immersion  students  demonstrate 
proficiency  in  a  variety  of  English  language  skills  comparable  to  those  students  who  have 
been  in  English  only  programs  since  kindergarten  (Assembly  of  First  Nations  1988,  pp.  15— 
19). 

Mckay  and  Mckay  (members  of  the  Nisga’a  nation  who  act  as  a  school 
district  coordinator  and  superintendent)  describe  the  bilingual-bicultural 
program  of  the  Nisga’a  First  Nation  of  British  Columbia.  In  the  1920s, 
Nisga’a  leaders  complained  that  children  returned  from  residential  schools 
without  their  language  and  culture.  The  number  of  Nisga’a  speakers 
declined  and  English  was  replacing  Nisga’a  in  many  settings.  People 
decided  it  was  time  to  revitalize  their  language  and  culture,  as  these  areas 
play  a  vital  role  in  children’s  cognitive  development.  With  the  success  of 
the  program,  initiated  in  1975,  top  academic  students  excel  in  the  language 
program  and  graduate  bilingual  (1987,  pp.  78-80). 

At  the  bilingual  education  program  of  Lac  La  Ronge  Saskatchewan, 
grades  pre-kindergarten  to  five  are  staffed  with  bilingual  Cree  teachers 
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specializing  in  bilingual-bicultural  education.  Many  students  start  school 
with  fluent  Cree  and  little  English.  Those  entering  with  mostly  Cree  are 
initially  taught  in  this  language,  developing  their  oral  skills  first  in  prepa¬ 
ration  for  literacy  introduced  in  later  grades.  Students  entering  with  equal 
fluency  in  Cree  and  English  are  prepared  for  either  the  English  or  Cree 
literacy  program,  mastering  literacy  in  one  language  first.  Children  enter¬ 
ing  with  mostly  English,  often  speak  the  language  in  a  non  standardized 
form.  As  speakers  of  English  as  a  Second  Dialect,  they  are  enrolled  in 
a  program  utilizing  modified  ESL  techniques,  with  the  goal  of  enhancing 
their  use  of  standardized  English  (see  the  review  by  Corson  in  Volume 
6).  All  students  in  grades  K  to  5  have  40  minutes  a  day  of  ESL/ESD 
instruction.  Students  not  fluent  in  Cree  have  30  minutes  a  day  of  Cree 
instruction.  Bilingual  teachers  use  Cree  to  teach  difficult  concepts  in  all 
subject  areas  (Assembly  of  First  Nations,  1988,  pp.  50-51). 

Launched  in  1973,  the  original  goal  of  the  Cree  Way  project  was  to 
integrate  Cree  language  and  culture  into  elementary  schooling.  By  1988 
the  community  of  Waskaganish  initiated  a  Cree  immersion  program  at  the 
pre-school  level,  with  the  intention  of  expanding  the  program  to  grade 
four.  Fifty  per  cent  of  grade  four  subjects  are  now  taught  in  Cree,  with  the 
other  half  taught  in  English  or  French.  In  grade  five,  English  or  French 
becomes  the  language  of  instruction,  while  Cree  syllables  and  culture 
continues  on  as  a  subject  of  instruction  until  high  school.  The  author 
concludes  that  to  this  point,  education  in  the  Cree  language  and  culture  is 
facilitating  second  language  learning  and  maintaining  the  Cree  language 
(Feurer,  1993,  pp.  87-88). 

In  1988  the  Labrador  Roman  Catholic  School  Board  drafted  a  policy 
establishing  Innu  Eimun  as  the  language  of  instruction  for  the  primary 
division  at  Peenamin  McKenzie  School  in  Sheshatshit  Labrador.  The  draft 
policy  stated  that: 

The  Board  wishes  to  promote  the  continued  development  and  maintenance  of  the  Innu 
language,  Innu  culture,  and  Innu  traditions.  To  achieve  this,  young  children  must  identify 
themselves  as  Innu,  be  proud  of  this  fact,  and  learn  about  their  culture  and  traditions. 
Children  are  prepared  for  and  disposed  to  learn  a  second  language  when  they  are  confident 
and  fluent  in  their  first  language. ...  It  is  understood  that  English  language  development 
will  not  be  on  a  par  with  other  students  after  the  primary  division.  However,  it  is  the 
Board’s  expectation,  and  current  research  indicates,  that  English  Language  learning  will 
be  facilitated  in  the  higher  grades  because  of  the  thorough  grounding  in  the  mother  tongue 
(Innu  Curriculum  Centre,  1988,  p.  8) 

By  1994,  Innu  Eimun  was  the  language  of  instruction  for  grades  K  to 
3  at  Peenamin  McKenzie  School,  with  certified  Innu  teachers  teaching 
in  classrooms  within  the  Primary  division.  English  as  a  language  of 
instruction  began  in  grade  4  with  non-Innu  teachers  and  Innu  teacher  aids. 
Innu  Eimun  as  a  subject  of  instruction  continued  on  from  grade  4  to  grade 
10,  taught  by  the  Innu  language  teacher.  The  Innu  Curriculum  Centre 
employed  two  Innu  and  one  non-Innu  staff  for  curriculum  development 
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at  Peenamin  McKenzie.  The  Innu  staff  worked  on  developing  curriculum 
materials  in  Innu  Eimun  for  all  subject  areas  in  grades  K  to  3,  while  the 
Innu  Eimun  language  teacher  developed  materials  for  use  within  her  own 
language  classes.  The  Innu  language  teacher  and  Curriculum  Centre  staff 
also  worked  together  on  compiling  an  English/Innu  Eimun  dictionary.  The 
non-Innu  curriculum  staff  member  compiled  and  developed  audio-visual, 
ESL,  and  culturally  relevant  English  curriculum  resources  for  use  in  grades 
4  to  12. 


PROBLEMS  AND  DIFFICULTIES 

The  Assembly  of  First  Nations  reports  that  there  has  been  an  immense 
decline  in  aboriginal  languages.  Trends  show  that  many  aboriginal 
languages  may  be  on  the  verge  of  extinction  within  the  next  two  genera¬ 
tions.  A  lack  of  funding  for  production  of  curriculum  guidelines  and 
dictionaries  creates  problems  for  implementation  of  aboriginal  language 
programs.  Improvements  are  needed  with  supplies,  materials  and  teaching 
aides,  in  order  for  a  substantive  language  core  curriculum  to  be  developed. 
Although  many  elders  are  passing  away,  they  must  be  involved  in  Aborig¬ 
inal  language  school  programs.  More  Aboriginal  language  teachers  and 
training  programs  are  needed.  Practising  language  teachers  must  be  better 
remunerated  (1988,  pp.  75-77). 

In  a  more  recent  1992  publication,  First  Nations  Languages  and  Literacy 
Secretariat  describes  Aboriginal  language  instructors’  difficultly  with: 
promoting  fluency  in  the  restricted  time  available  for  language  instruc¬ 
tion,  working  within  an  artificial  classroom  environment,  and  conducting 
effective  assessment  of  language  learning  (p.  39).  Language  instructors 
identified  major  problems  in  course  delivery  and  instruction  as:  lack  of 
curriculum  materials,  weak  administration,  and  lack  of  community  support. 
Students  encountered  such  problems  as:  lack  of  learning  materials,  no 
parental  support,  and  difficulty  with  a  second  language  (p.  31).  Instructors 
feared  that  uncreative  language  programs  were  leading  to  student  boredom, 
especially  at  the  secondary  level  (p.  42). 

Development  of  materials  in  any  Aboriginal  language  requires  that  a 
standardized  orthography  be  established.  This  presents  a  problem  for 
Cree  and  Inuit  people  as  their  languages  were  initially  transcribed  using 
syllabics.  One  dilemma  now  centers  on  the  maintenance  of  syllabics  or 
transference  to  the  Roman  orthography.  As  Burnaby  and  Anthony  state, 
‘If  a  child  leams  to  read  in  syllabics,  what  will  be  the  consequences  for 
reading  transfer  when  he  is  introduced  to  reading  in  an  official  language 
in  grade  2  or  3?  ...  Transfer  of  reading  has  been  repeatedly  used  as  a 
rationale  for  the  choice  of  Roman  orthographies  over  syllabic  ones’  (1985, 
p.  129).  While  not  all  Aboriginal  languages  face  this  problem,  as  Mailhot 
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suggests  ‘The  dilemma  the  Montagnais  (Innu)  face  is  whether  to  continue 
to  use  multiple,  phonetic  orthographies,  which  reflect  dialect  variations, 
or  to  adopt  a  standard  orthography’  (1985,  p.  22).  With  the  establishment 
of  a  standardized  orthography,  materials  and  resources  could  be  shared 
between  communities  and  schools  using  the  same  Aboriginal  language, 
but  different  dialects  (see  the  review  by  Burnaby  in  Volume  2). 


FUTURE  DIRECTIONS 

The  First  Nations  Language  and  Literacy  Secretariate’s  1992  report  states 
that  Aboriginal  language  education  research  is  needed  and  must  be  con¬ 
ducted  and  documented  in  a  form  accessible  to  Aboriginal  language 
educators.  Research  areas  which  may  assist  with  program  planning 
include:  1)  factors  that  influence  retention  of  second  language  learning,  2) 
integration  of  communicative/experiential  approaches  and  3)  appropriate 
teaching  methods  for  classroom  instruction  (p.  43).  Language  program 
evaluation  has  important  implications  for  program  funding,  accreditation, 
development,  and  implementation.  Aboriginal  language  program  evalu¬ 
ation  which  compares  academic  performance  of  those  students  attending 
bilingual  schools  with  those  students  attending  English  schools,  usually 
occurs  only  in  the  English  language.  Performance  in  the  Aboriginal 
language  is  problematic  when  Aboriginal  language  resources  are  lack¬ 
ing.  Testing  must  be  monitored  to  ensure  that  valid  and  unbiased  methods 
are  utilized  (p.  44).  For  evaluation  to  be  effective,  assessment  tools  must 
be  developed  in  the  Aboriginal  language;  assessment  must  take  place  in 
the  Aboriginal  language;  and  evaluation  must  be  conducted  by  speakers 
of  the  Aboriginal  language  (see  Volume  7). 

Assembly  of  First  Nations  recommends  that  pre-school  Aboriginal 
language  immersion  programs  be  designed,  and  wherever  possible,  con¬ 
tinue  on  into  the  primary,  elementary,  and  secondary  levels  (p.  77).  While 
some  parents  and  education  authorities  hesitate  to  implement  Aboriginal 
language  immersion  programs  for  fear  that  they  may  interfere  with  stu¬ 
dents’  success  in  regular  school  subjects,  many  First  Nations  communities 
want  Aboriginal  language  immersion  programs  -  especially  in  the  early 
grades  (p.  75).  As  immersion  program  difficulties  are  addressed  and  ef¬ 
fective  assessment  tools  are  developed,  these  fears  will  likely  be  put  to 
rest,  and  more  primary  and  elementary  immersion  programs  will  be  im¬ 
plemented.  As  one  Innu  Nation  parent  and  leader  suggests: 

It  has  been  proven  linguistically  that  all  children  have  to  understand  their  own  language 
first.  I  would  request  that  no  English  classes  be  taught  until  grade  5.  Firstly,  have  all 
Innu  Eimun,  so  they  fully  understand  their  own  language  first.  After  grade  5,  have  English 
and  Innu  . . .  Innu  is  important,  but  it  is  also  important  that  they  read  and  write  in  English 
. . .  After  grade  5  there  would  be  8  or  9  semesters  in  the  country,  so  that  a  student  would 
be  bicultural  (and  bilingual)  by  the  time  they  finish  high  school,  and  that  would  be  a 
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prerequisite  for  graduation  ...  By  the  time  you  get  to  grade  12,  you  would  have  mastered 
both  languages  and  cultures  (Heimbecker,  1994,  pp.  214—215). 

Lake  head  University 
Canada 
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BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  FOR  INDIGENOUS  PEOPLE  IN 

INDIA 


Indigenous  people,  known  as  ‘tribals’  in  common  parlance  in  the  Indian 
context,  concentrate  by  and  large  in  surroundings  isolated  from  the  rest 
of  the  population.  With  the  advent  of  colonialism  two  centuries  ago,  the 
term  tribe  acquired  a  pejorative  sense:  ‘a  race  of  people  in  a  primitive 
or  barbarous  condition'  -  the  aborigines:  Indian  terms  adivasl,  vanajati, 
janajati,  janajamati,  also  carry  a  similar  connotation. 

The  1950  Constitution  of  independent  India  lays  down  special  provi¬ 
sions  for  Tribal  areas,  “considering  the  specific  needs  of  protection  and 
development,  and  for  special  care  of  the  education  and  economic  interests 
of  the  weaker  sections  of  the  people  and,  in  particular,  of  the  Scheduled 
Castes  and  all  forms  of  the  Scheduled  Tribes”  (Article  46).  The  scheduling 
of  tribes  in  the  Constitution  by  its  Founding  Fathers  (cf.  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Schedules)  anticipated  in  many  respects  the  Convention  of  the  Indigenous 
Peoples  drawn  up  by  the  International  Labour  Organisation  (ILO). 

In  the  midst  of  cultural  and  linguistic  heterogeneity  of  the  Indian  subcon¬ 
tinent,  many  tribal  communities  are  gradually  opening  up  for  intense  inter¬ 
action  with  the  non-tribal  world.  Their  lifestyles  and  communication 
patterns  are  going  through  a  rapid  change  as  hitherto  ‘segregated’  tribal 
populations  participate  in  modern  institutions,  such  as  education,  indus¬ 
tries,  urbanization,  elections,  and  so  on. 

Though  guided  by  the  statutory  recognition  in  favour  of  mother  tongue 
education  to  linguistic  minorities  (Article  350  A,  Constitution  of  India), 
languages  associated  with  tribals  are,  by  and  large,  charged  with  minimum 
functional  load  and  they  primarily  serve  as  a  mark  of  group  identity.  Ed¬ 
ucational  needs  of  tribals  are  either  catered  for  through  the  languages  of 
dominant  cultures  or  by  introducing  bilingual  education  with  a  blend  of  ‘an¬ 
cestral  ’  language  as  a  preparatory  medium  followed  by  a  gradual  switching 
over  to  either  the  languages  of  respective  regions  or  to  Hindi/English  de¬ 
pending  on  their  response  to  various  modernization  processes  (see  the 
reviews  by  Agnihotri  in  Volume  2). 

TRIBAL  AREAS 

As  per  the  Scheduled  Tribes  Order  of  1976,  there  are  nearly  300  tribal 
groups,  spread  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  with  major  concentra- 
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tion  almost  in  a  contiguous  belt  from  Thana  district  in  Maharashtra  to 
Tengnoupal  district  in  Manipur  (INDIA,  1988).  The  1981  Census  records 
53.8  million  tribals  out  of  the  685  million  then  in  the  country.  Thus,  79 
persons  per  one  thousand  Indians  are  notified  as  belonging  to  the  Scheduled 
tribes  (Padmanabha,  1983).  Tribal  awareness  has  significantly  grown  over 
the  five  decades  in  Independent  India.  The  post-Independence  safeguards 
enshrined  in  the  Constitution  have  served  as  a  strong  impetus  for  asserting 
the  ‘tribal’  identity. 

Regional  or  geographical  classification  of  the  tribes  in  India  has  been 
made  by  Guha  (1955),  Majumdar  &  Madan  (1956),  Dube  (1960),  Atal 
(1965),  Roy  Burman  &  Harit  (1971),  and  Vidyarthi  &  Rai  (1979).  Tribal 
population  is  not  evenly  distributed  in  any  region  or  state.  Out  of  3 1  states 
and  Union  territories,  tribals  comprise  the  majority  in  four  states  in  the 
north-east  (Meghalaya,  Nagaland,  Mizoram  and  Arunachal  Pradesh)  and 
two  Union  territories  namely  Dadra  Nagar  Haveli  on  the  Western  coast 
and  Lakshadweep  in  the  Arabian  Sea.  In  the  north-eastern  region  there  is 
a  greater  degree  of  awareness  among  tribal  people  of  the  need  to  promote 
their  language  and  culture  in  everyday  life.  In  the  central  region,  tribal 
populations  intermingle  with  or  are  surrounded  by  non-tribal  populations, 
setting  aside  a  few  pockets  at  the  district  or  taluka  (county)  level  where 
tribals  constitute  a  majority.  In  the  southern  states,  tribal  communities  are 
in  small  numbers,  and  they  show  signs  of  assimilation  in  the  dominant 
culture  of  the  region  (Khubchandani,  1992:  1 1-25). 

The  largest  concentration  of  tribes  is  in  four  states  of  the  centre-west 
-  Madhya  Pradesh  (12  million),  Maharashtra  (5.8  m),  Gujarat  (4.8  m), 
Rajasthan  (4.2  m)  -  and  three  states  of  the  centre-east  —  Orissa  (5.9  m) 
Bihar  (5.8  m),  West  Bengal  (3.1  m),  besides  Assam  (2.2  m  as  per  1971 
Census).  Tribal  population  is  recorded  in  365  districts  (out  of  total  412 
districts).  Tribal  communities  are  spread  over  200  districts;  they  constitute 
a  majority  in  as  many  as  47  districts,  and  form  over  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
total  district  population  in  almost  90  districts. 

Many  tribal  groups  carry  a  strong  sense  of  distinct  identity,  by  attributing 
an  ‘ingroup’  label  to  their  members  and  the  mother  tongue  spoken  by  them. 
Many  tribe  labels  literally  mean  ‘us,  men  people’:  the  tribe  Korku  means 
‘men’;  kor  ‘man  +  -ku  plural  suffix’;  the  general  label  Naga  can  be  traced 
to  the  term  nok  ‘people’.  This  distinct  self-conceptualization  of  tribals  in 
the  context  of  natural,  social  and  historical  processes  is  referred  as  ‘tribal 
consciousness’  (Minz,  1987).  It  pervades  over  the  tribal  ethos  in  relation 
to  its  own  tradition  and  history  and  in  relation  to  outsiders;  such  as  in  the 
Chotangapur  region  the  term,  diku:  di  ‘that  +  - ku ’  plural  ‘those’  carries 
the  connotation  of  ‘outsider’,  often  stereotyped  as  an  ‘exploiting  outsider’ 
(Sinha  et  al.,  1969). 
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TRIBAL  LANGUAGES 

The  1961  Census  makes  a  complete  listing  of  mother  tongue  labels  classi¬ 
fied  under  128  tribal  languages,  mostly  based  on  the  Grierson  classification 
given  in  the  Linguistic  Survey  of  India  (1905-1930):  20  Austric  languages, 
91  Tibeto-Burman,  15  Dravidian,  and  2  Indo- Aryan  languages.  The  entire 
population  speaking  Austric  languages  is  classified  as  tribal;  tribal 
languages  in  other  families  account  for:  Tibeto-Burman  about  eighty 
percent,  Dravidian  nearly  three  per  cent,  and  Indo-Aryan  little  over  one 
per  cent  (Mitra,  1966). 

As  per  the  1981  Census,  the  total  number  of  those  identified  with  tribal 
languages  is  estimated  at  22.3  million.  Four  of  them  have  the  strength 
of  over  one  million  speakers  each:  Bhili  (Indo-Aryan)  4.5  million  Santali 
(Austric)  4.2  m;  Gondi  (Dravidian)  2.0  m;  and  Kurukh  (Dravidian)  1.3 
million  (Padmanabha,  1983). 

During  the  course  of  history,  though  nearly  half  of  the  tribal  societies 
still  maintain  a  distinct  language  as  a  mark  of  their  identity  (49  percent 
in  1971,  reduced  to  42  percent  in  1981),  a  large  section  of  them  tend  to 
switch  over  to  the  surrounding  non-tribal  languages  as  their  mother  tongue 
or  retain  both  languages  (ancestral  and  non-tribal)  in  home  environments. 
The  characteristic  of  maintaining  two  mother  tongues  is  a  notable  feature 
of  plurilingual  India  (Khubchandani,  1983). 

In  recent  decades  various  modernization  processes  have  further  accel¬ 
erated  the  pace  of  assimilation.  The  ratio  of  non-tribal  mother  tongue 
claims  has  increased  from  51  percent  (in  1971)  to  58  percent  (in  1981) 
(Khubchandani,  1992,  Table  18:  45—48).  About  12  percent  tribals  retain 
certain  hybrid  varieties,  with  the  Indo-Aryan  base  (Lamani,  Banjari,  Sadri, 
Khortha,  Dangi,  Bhatri)  or  the  Dravidian  base  (Vadari,  Yerukula)  as  their 
mother  tongue. 

According  to  the  Survey  Report  of  the  National  Council  for  Educational 
Research  and  Training  (NCERT)  there  were  over  eighty  tribal  languages 
before  the  1970s  used  as  media  of  initial  literacy  (Chaturvedi  &  Singh, 
1981).  But  during  the  past  two  decades  one  notices  a  trend  of  discontinuing 
many  of  these  languages  for  literacy  and  introducing  languages  of  the 
region  for  this  purpose. 

In  recent  years  the  Indian  government  has  launched  a  nation-wide 
Literacy  Mission,  through  various  schemes  such  as  ‘Operation  Black¬ 
board’  to  achieve  the  targets  of  universal  literacy  (Mishra,  1990).  A 
few  states  such  as  Rajasthan  and  Karanataka  are  engaged  in  experimental 
programmes  of  introducing  bilingual  education  for  tribals.  Education 
authorities  have  developed  ‘composite’  courses  by  combining  Santali  and 
elementary  Hindi  as  a  single  course.  In  Bihar  textbooks  are  prepared  in 
major  tribal  languages  -  Santali,  Kurukh,  Mundari,  Ho,  Kharia.  Madhya 
Pradesh  Tribal  Research  Bureau  has  also  initiated  a  few  textbooks  in  Gondi, 
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Phili,  Korku  and  Halabi.  But  their  implementation  in  school  education  is 
somewhat  staggered. 

PLURILINGUAL  MILIEU 

The  enormous  diversity  prevailing  among  tribal  groups  is  not  merely  the 
result  of  an  isolated  existence,  as  is  commonly  believed,  but  has  grown  out 
of  a  highly  ‘functional’  plural  ethos  characteristic  of  the  Indian  heritage 
(cf.  ‘Organic  pluralism’,  Khubchandani,  1983). 

Despite  a  higher  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  tribals,  their  average 
bilingualism  claims  run  much  higher  than  those  of  the  dominant  groups. 
According  to  the  1961  census  returns,  approximately  30  to  40  per  cent 
of  tribals  claimed  to  be  bilingual,  whereas  the  national  average  was  only 
9.7  per  cent.  The  extensive  bilingual  experience  among  tribals  can  be 
attributed  largely  to  the  ‘folk’  grassroots  multilingualism,  quite  distinct 
from  the  mandatory  learning  of  a  second  language  in  school. 

The  speech  interaction  among  heterogeneous  speech  communities  is 
primarily  guided  by  ecological  multiplicity  deeply  entrenched  in  the  tribal 
areas.  The  intergroup  communications  among  tribals  record  a  wide  range 
of  variation  in  the  claims  of  bilingualism,  mostly  depending  upon  the 
degree  of  heterogeneity  in  their  contact  environments  and  their  attitude  to 
language  surrounding  them  (Ghosh,  1988;  Khubchandani,  1992). 

Bilingualism  patterns  among  tribal  groups  vary  from  state  to  state.  The 
subsidiary  language  returns  of  tribals  highlight  a  four-language  pattern  of 
bilingualism  in  many  states  (Khubchandani,  1992:  51-60;  1996:  97-98): 

1.  state  language  (or  a  local  dominant  vernacular) 

2.  Hindi  (when  different  from  state  language) 

3.  language  of  the  neighbouring  state 

4.  another  tribal  language  of  the  region. 

Diverse  claims  of  subsidiary  languages  in  decadal  censuses  signify  the 
integrative  spirit  of  oral  cultures  (in  radical  contrast  to  the  segregative 
thrust  of  written  cultures)  and  respect  for  plurality. 

In  a  plurilingual  milieu  many  states  are  marked  by  the  tendencies  of 
language  shift  and  language  maintenance.  The  intensity  of  language 
assimilation  with  major  regional  languages  among  tribal  communities 
varies  from  state  to  state.  Some  regions  have  developed  local  cre- 
olized  languages  like  Sadan/Sadri  and  Kurmail  (hybrid  forms  of  Bihari 
and  Mundari,  in  Bihar  and  Madhya  Pradesh):  Halabi  a  hybrid  of  Chhatis- 
garhi,  Marathi,  and  Gondi  in  Madhya  Pradesh  and  Maharashtra);  Nagames 
(a  hybrid  of  Assamesem/Sylhet  Bengali  and  Naga  languages  in  Nagaland 
and  Arunachai  Pradesh),  as  lingua  franca  for  inter-group  contact.  There 
are  also  signs  of  intra-group  bilingualism  (that  is,  diglossic  complemen¬ 
tation)  emerging  within  a  group  on  the  scale  of  age,  gender,  urbanity, 
modernity,  status,  solidarity  etc. 
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Literate  cultures  generally  regard  hybrid  varieties  (patois,  pidgins, 
creoles)  as  a  sign  of  inferior  socialization,  and  discourage  their  use  in 
formal  education,  as  is  revealed  from  the  pejorative  attributes  assigned 
to  the  pidgins  evolved  among  the  tribals  (see  the  review  on  non-standard 
varieties  and  language  policy  by  Corson  in  Volume  1).  Vernaculars  having 
affinity  with  Hindi  (Sadan,  Khortha  in  Bihar  and  W.  Bengal,  Wagdi  in 
Rajasthan)  are  neglected  in  literacy  programmes.  Most  standardization 
devices  in  Indian  languages  today  serve  only  to  extend  the  value  system  of 
small  urban  elites.  So  far  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  realization  of  the 
difficulties  the  rural,  and  particularly  the  tribal,  population  faces  arising 
out  of  the  unintelligibility  of  the  instant  ‘highbrow’  standards  projected  in 
mother-tongue  textbooks.  Such  ‘School’  standards  may  be  quite  unrelated 
to  the  facility  in  communication.  No  wonder  mother-tongue  textbooks  in 
many  tribal  languages  are  “originally  written  in  English  and  then  translated 
in  local  languages”  as  “authors  in  the  local  languages  are  not  available” 
(Sharma,  1971). 

The  result  is  that  many  of  them  find  it  difficult  to  relate  the  structure 
and  the  content  of  education  to  their  way  of  life.  Many  tribal  children 
fail  to  continue  school  beyond  initial  classes  as  the  difference  between  the 
‘school’  language  and  the  ‘home’  language  is  on  the  increase. 

Nagaland  presents  an  interesting  case  of  assessing  the  status  of  contact 
languages  in  formal  education.  It  is  indeed  a  sociolinguistic  marvel  for 
a  small  state  with  a  population  of  800  thousand  population  (in  1981)  to 
function  with  nearly  thirty  languages.  One  does  not  notice  any  signifi¬ 
cant  communication  barrier  as  Naga  Pidgin,  better  known  as  Nagamese, 
operates  as  the  de  facto  lingua  franca  in  the  state  (Haimendorf,  1939; 
Sreedhar,  1988).  In  a  recent  sociolinguistic  survey  of  Nagaland  (Kapfo, 
1988)  Nagamese  ranks  the  highest  44.4  per  cent,  followed  by  English  34.3 
per  cent,  Naga  languages  other  than  one’s  mother  tongue  12.8  per  cent, 
and  Hindi  12.4  per  cent. 

The  use  of  Nagamese  is  much  more  intense  as  the  lingua  franca  among 
different  groups  of  uneducated  Nagas,  over  65  per  cent  followed  by  Naga 
languages  20,  Hindi  11,  and  English  only  4  per  cent.  Among  educated 
Nagas  the  most  preferred  language  for  inter-group  communication  is 
English  62  per  cent,  Nagamese  24,  other  Naga  languages  10,  and  Hindi 
merely  5  per  cent. 

In  spite  of  such  intense  use  of  Nagamese  for  inter-group  communications 
in  all  oral  situations,  a  majority  of  respondents  recorded  quite  reverse 
attitudes  towards  the  promotion  of  Nagamese  language  as  such:  66  percent 
do  not  like  the  language  but  accept  it  as  a  “useful  tool”  for  communicating 
with  others.  Many  Naga  groups  show  strong  resentment  to  the  suggestion 
of  sending  their  own  children  to  learn  Nagamese  in  school.  If  Nagamese 
as  a  subject  is  to  be  introduced  in  school  at  all,  93  per  cent  favour  it  as 
an  optional  subject,  and  92  per  cent  would  like  it  to  be  taught  in  Roman 
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script  (and  not  in  Devanagari).  Some  of  the  contradictory  responses  in  the 
Survey  lead  us  to  reflect  over  the  issues  of  the  ‘real’  versus  the  ‘apparent’ 
reality  in  human  behaviour.  It,  no  doubt,  presents  a  striking  contrast  of 
reality  and  its  negation. 

Several  heterogeneous  communities  in  the  Jharkhand  region  in  Bihar 
also  operate  in  a  diglossic  situation,  conversing  with  their  children  in 
hybrid  Sadan/Sadri  and  among  adults  in  their  ancestral  language.  Attempts 
to  introduce  Sadan  in  schools  have  met  with  limited  success.  Many  tribal 
elites  present  Sadan  for  education  because  of  their  ‘low’  estimation  for 
the  hybridized  vernacular;  they  prefer  to  confine  its  use  to  informal  and 
spoken  domains,  with  Hindi  or  a  regional  vernacular  (such  as  Bhojpun, 
Maithili)  as  medium  of  education.  A  limited  recognition  is  accorded  to 
Santali  in  primary  education  in  W.  Bengal.  A  few  missionary  schools  use 
Santali  and  Garo  as  media  of  education. 

EARLY  HISTORY 

Before  the  advent  of  formal  literacy  programmes  among  tribals,  there 
were  indigenous  institutions  such  as  ghotuls  ‘youth  dormitories’  among 
the  Gonds  in  the  central  region  and  rung-bang  among  the  Bhotiyas  of 
the  sub-Himalyan  region.  These  were  regarded  as  training  places  for 
transmitting  the  wisdom  of  elders  and  their  interpretations  through  story¬ 
telling,  riddles,  songs  and  dances  (Saran,  1978:  147-164).  Among  the 
Oraons  in  the  Jharkhand  region  such  places  were  known  as  jonkh  erpa 
and  dhum  kuria  ‘dormitories  for  boys’  and  pel  erpa  ‘for  girls’,  and  among 
Konyak  Nagas  in  the  North-east,  morunq  ‘boys’  dormitories,  andy<?  ‘girls 
dormitories’  (Roy,  1915:  125;  Jebasingh,  1990:  16). 

The  Christian  missionaries  were  the  first  to  introduce  literacy  among 
tribals  as  early  as  the  eighteenth  century.  They  are  credited  with  bringing 
out  the  compilations  of  primers,  folk  tales,  grammatical  sketches  and 
vocabularies  in  different  languages.  The  Serampore  Baptist  Mission  made 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  creation  of  tribal  literature,  through  the 
translations  of  the  Bible  and  gospels  in  these  languages. 

Initially  many  missions  advocated  the  use  of  tribal  vernaculars  for 
cultural  revitalization  and  conversion,  and  adopted  scripts  of  regional 
languages  (such  as  Bengali  or  Assamese)  for  writing  in  tribal  dialects 
(Goswami,  1983).  The  famous  Serampore  trio  -  William  Carey,  Joshua 
Marshman  and  William  Ward  -  were  leading  protagonists  of  vernacular 
and  Oriental  languages  in  missionary  education.  But  soon  after  the  Angli¬ 
cists  introduced  Roman  Hinsutani  in  place  of  the  regional  scripts  (Laird, 
1972).  The  post-Independence  tribal  identity  movements  have  further 
contributed  to  the  rejection  of  regional  scripts. 

In  a  search  for  indigenous  scripts  among  tribals,  Raghunath  Murmu 
introduced  in  1905  a  script  known  as  Olcemet  or  Olchiki  for  Santali 
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(Aemran  et  al.,  1972).  Ho  people  claim  that  a  script  known  as  Verang- 
Chitti  has  been  revealed  to  them  by  a  tribal  god.  Oraons  also  claim  an 
ancient  script  for  the  Kurukh  language. 

The  emergence  of  cultural  regionalism  in  recent  years  has  stimulated 
considerable  creative  literature  in  different  tribal  languages.  Many  of  them 
are  used  as  a  preparatory  medium  of  education  at  the  primary  stage,  which 
has  helped  in  creating  a  vast  body  of  textbooks  and  original  writings  in 
tribal  languages  (Khubchandani,  1992:  92-94).  Many  Indologists  such  as 
Ramaurti,  Bodding,  Bhattacharya,  Zide  and  Das,  Chritchfield  and  others 
have  also  rendered  folk  materials  into  different  tribal  languages  (Zide, 
1966). 


APPROACHES  TO  LITERACY 

In  a  nation’s  pursuit  of  ‘development’,  literacy  is  recognized  as  a  powerful 
instrument  of  social  change.  The  progress  of  literacy  among  tribals  has 
been  very  slow.  The  literacy  ratio  among  tribals  all  over  the  country  is 
lower  than  the  total  literacy  ratio  in  individual  states:  the  1981  Census 
records  only  16.4  per  cent  of  tribals  as  literate,  whereas  the  all-India 
average  of  literacy  among  the  country’s  total  population  was  recorded  at 
44  per  cent.  In  the  1 99 1  Census  the  literacy  rate  in  the  country  increased 
to  52.1  per  cent  (Nanda,  1991)  (see  the  review  by  Agnihotri  in  Volume  2). 

One  can  locate  the  stage  of  development  among  different  tribal  commu¬ 
nities  through  the  extent  to  which  literacy  is  spread  among  them.  Many 
tribal  communities  of  the  south  and  of  the  north-east  show  higher  literacy 
rates  than  the  bulk  of  the  tribes  in  the  centre-east  and  the  centre-west 
regions. 

In  Manipur  state  in  the  north-east  many  Kuki  tribes  are  motivated  by 
ethnic  rivalries,  rather  than  by  the  necessity  of  communication,  to  bring 
out  primary  textbooks  in  the  languages  such  as  Thado,  Paite,  Gangte  and 
Hmar.  Meghalaya  and  Mizoram  states  have  met  with  greater  success  in 
utilizing  the  bilingual  medium  of  tribal  language  (Khasi,  Garo,  Mizo)  and 
English.  Thado,  a  Kuki  language  has  been  functioning  as  a  sort  of  lingua 
franca  in  the  Mizo-Manipur  belt.  In  recent  years  combined  efforts  have 
been  made  by  a  cluster  of  small  tribes  comprising  Kom,  Chiru,  Aimol, 
Koireng,  Puram  languages,  being  mutually  intelligible  to  a  great  extent,  to 
produce  school  books  in  a  ‘neutral’  speech  variety  with  a  common  spelling 
model  under  the  label  Komren  (or  Kom-Hren ). 

In  the  absence  of  a  definite  policy  concerning  the  questions  of  orthogra¬ 
phies  for  tribal  languages,  the  preparation  of  textbooks  in  these  languages 
has  been  considerably  retarded.  At  the  primary  stage  there  has  been  a 
move  to  revive  the  indigenous  Olchiki  script  for  Santali.  Textbooks  in 
Ho,  Munda,  and  Kurukh  are  prepared  in  the  indigenous  Adi  script,  or  in 
Devanagari  or  Roman. 
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In  this  endeavour  diverse  approaches  of  transmitting  literacy  skills  have 
emerged  on  the  scene: 

1)  Conventional  educators  profess  strict  adherence  to  the  standard 
language  prevailing  in  the  region. 

2)  Liberal  educators  recommend  a  bi-dialectal  approach  of  a  gradual 
phasing  in  over  time  from  home  dialect  to  the  standard  language. 

3)  Some  educators  plead  for  a  dichotomous  approach  by  accommodating 
diversity  of  dialects/speech  varieties  at  the  spoken  level,  but  at  the 
same  time  focusing  on  the  uniformity  of  standard  language  at  the 
written  level. 

4)  Some  contemporary  educators  endorse  a  pluralistic  model  of  literacy 
by  which  variation  in  speech  is  regarded  as  an  asset  to  communication. 
This  grassroots  approach  promotes  the  cultivation  of  positive  values 
for  the  diversity  of  speech  varieties  prevailing  in  a  group  in  response 
to  the  demands  of  situation,  identity  and  communicative  task.  In  this 
scheme  literacy  in  the  standard  variety  is,  no  doubt,  promoted  for 
economic-oriented  situations. 

Many  governmental  agencies  engaged  in  the  development  programmes 
of  tribals  have  strongly  emphasized  the  importance  of  determining  the 
policies  and  identifying  problems  of  tribal  education.  The  following  factors 
are  cited  as  having  a  significant  bearing  for  determining  the  medium  of 
education  for  a  tribal  community: 

(1)  size  of  the  community, 

(2)  concentrated  or  diffused  nature  of  the  community  in  a  region, 

(3)  relation  of  the  tribal  language  with  the  dominant  regional  language, 

(4)  extent  of  bilingualism  prevailing  in  the  community, 

(5)  attitudes  of  the  tribal  elite,  and 

(6)  availability  of  literature  in  tribal  languages. 


FUTURE  DIRECTIONS:  PROBLEMS  AND 
DIFFICULTIES 

Education  planners  in  pursuit  of  development  have  committed  themselves 
to  the  education  for  all  without  seriously  questioning  the  elitist  framework 
of  formal  education.  Many  literacy  drives  in  rural  areas  particularly  among 
the  tribals,  though  conducted  under  the  banner  of  non-formal  education, 
are,  in  essence,  charged  with  the  mission  of  churning  out  ‘certified’  literates 
who  could  be  sucked  into  the  hegemonistic  network  of  the  neo-rich  ‘non- 
tribal’  literates.  A  neo-literate  from  an  oral  culture  not  only  acquires  the 
rudiments  of  the  three  R’s  (signing  his/her  name,  and  so  on)  but  he/she 
aspires  to  speak,  eat  and  dress  like  his/her  counterparts  in  the  ‘modern’ 
society.  One  notices  a  total  break  with  the  tribal  society  and  culture; 
for  example  Gond  students  in  the  Bastar  district  (Madhya  Pradesh)  are 
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introduced  to  literacy  through  standard  Hindi;  they  have  to  give  up  their 
traditional  dress  and  many  of  their  customs  to  enter  school. 

The  elitist  system  of  education  does  not  take  into  account  the  rich 
complexity  of  speech  variation  across  dialects  in  flux  (and  in  plurilingual 
societies,  often  across  languages)  at  the  folk  level.  A  large  gap  between 
the  speech  patterns  of  tribal  communities  (typical  of  oral  cultures)  and 
the  language  values  promoted  through  school  education  is  evident  in  many 
contexts  (cf.  a  case  of  the  Santali  heterogenous  speech  group  in  Khubchan- 
dani,  1981:  19-20). 

In  the  filter-down  approach  of  the  educational  elite,  grassroots  ‘folk’ 
multilingualism  is  devalued.  This  obsession  has  seriously  affected  the 
efforts  towards  mass  literacy  among  tribals,  leading  to  a  paradoxical  situa¬ 
tion.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has  given  rise  to  scepticism  and  apathy  among  the 
masses  in  judging  the  high-sounding  goals  of  education  for  development, 
a  large  proportion  of  those  terminating  their  education  at  the  primary  level 
often  relapses  into  illiteracy  or  semi-literacy.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  show  successful  results  in  their  literacy  achievements  take  pride  in 
alienating  themselves  from  their  surroundings  and  own  kith  and  kin  and  in 
joining  the  stream  of  the  urban  proletariat. 

It  is  necessary  to  adopt  a  pragmatic  approach  when  blending  the  choice 
of  languages  in  tribal  education  and  at  the  same  time  take  into  account  the 
mechanisms  of  language  standardization  in  plural  societies.  Under  the  spell 
of  contemporary  radical  thinking  in  education,  there  is  a  greater  awareness 
to  make  adult  education  relevant  to  the  environment  and  learners’  needs, 
and  to  diversify  in  regard  to  curriculum,  teaching  and  learning  methods 
and  materials. 

Centre  for  Communication  Studies 
Pune,  India 
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SAAMI  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Saami  are  one  people  inhabiting  four  different  states:  Russia,  Finland, 
Sweden  and  Norway.  In  effect  several  Saami  languages  are  spoken,  as 
variance  among  Saami  dialects  is  considerable.  Furthermore,  the  linguistic 
boundaries  do  not  coincide  with  national  borders.  It  is  difficult  to  enumer¬ 
ate  the  Saami  population  because  significant  assimilation  has  occurred. 
The  census  of  1970  estimated  a  total  of  40,000  Saamis  in  Norway,  and 
analyses  conclude  that  there  has  been  an  abnormal  demographic  trend  in 
the  period  covered  by  the  censuses.  This  review  focuses  primarily  on  the 
situation  within  education  in  Norway. 

EARLY  DEVELOPMENTS 

The  history  of  Saami  education  begins  in  the  1700’s  with  the  Christian 
missions  that  sought  to  convert  the  Saamis.  At  that  time  an  important 
debate  addressed  the  issue  of  whether  the  Christian  mission  should  use  the 
Saami  or  Norwegian  language.  Some  bishops  insisted  that  Saami  be  used, 
and  their  decree  proved  to  be  vital  for  the  preservation  and  development 
of  the  Saami  literary  language. 

The  official  policy  of  Norwegianisation  in  schools  began  with  the  1862 
Language  Directive,  which  declared  that  Norwegian  was  to  be  the  language 
of  instruction,  with  Saami  as  an  auxiliary  language.  This  statute  was 
formally  abolished  by  the  1959  Education  Act,  but  continued  to  have 
effect  until  the  1970’s.  Despite  periodic  hostile  and  favourable  attitudes 
within  the  authorities  toward  the  Saami  people,  the  overall  motive  was 
evident:  Saamis  were  to  familiarise  themselves  with  Norwegian  language 
and  culture  in  order  to  become  ‘informed’  people.  Even  those  who  strongly 
favoured  the  Saamis  did  not  believe  that  the  Saami  language  could  survive 
without  the  support  of  Norwegian.  The  process  of  Norwegianisation  was 
also  intended  to  secure  the  Saami-inhabited  region  as  Norwegian  territory. 

From  the  end  of  World  War  II  until  the  1970’s,  Saami  could  be  studied 
in  schools,  though  in  practice  it  functioned  as  an  auxiliary  language.  From 
1967,  Saami  mother-tongue  teaching  was  introduced  in  the  municipalities 
of  Karasjok  and  Kautokeino.  The  true  intention  was  to  lure  students 
gradually  toward  Norwegian. 

With  the  1987  Curriculum  Guidelines,  bilingualism  became  the  goal  of 
the  education  of  Saami  students.  In  some  areas  Saami  has  been  supported 
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in  schools,  while  in  marginal  Saami  areas  it  has  been  necessary  for  parents 
to  campaign  for  their  children  to  be  taught  in  Saami.  The  lack  of  Saami 
teaching  and  the  very  restricted  use  of  Saami,  merely  a  classroom  subject, 
would  have  resulted  in  the  gradual  depletion  of  the  language. 

Many  Saamis  were  once  opposed  to  schools  because  they  seemed  bizarre 
and  pointless.  However,  the  situation  today  is  altogether  different,  even 
though  schools  are  still  Norwegian.  Schools  and  the  media  have  a  powerful 
new  influence  that  poses  a  greater  threat  toward  the  Saami  people  than 
ever  before.  Saami  society  is  now  a  far  more  integral  part  of  the  majority 
society  and  world  community,  so  greater  efforts  are  needed  to  ensure  that 
the  language  will  endure. 

In  1987,  by  the  approval  of  the  Saami  Act  and  by  a  separate  paragraph 
in  the  Constitution,  the  Norwegian  Parliament  acknowledged  the  Saamis 
as  a  people  with  its  own  language  and  culture. 

Today  Saami  is  an  official  language  in  Norway  and  stands  equal  with 
Norwegian,  though  in  practice  Norwegian  holds  the  higher  status  and  is 
the  most  used.  The  language  regulations  (1990)  of  the  Saami  Act  apply 
to  the  Saami  language  in  a  defined  administrative  region  composed  of  six 
municipalities.  The  regulations  declare  that  public  departments  serving 
within  the  administrative  region  are  obliged  to  reply  to  correspondences  in 
Saami. 

Many  of  the  demands  made  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  by  Saami 
spokesmen  such  as  Isak  Saba,  the  first  Saami  member  of  the  Norwegian 
Parliament,  and  by  teachers  such  as  Anders  Larsen  and  Per  Fokstad,  are 
now  being  realised.  The  efforts  of  the  Saami  movement  throughout  the 
1970’s  and  1980’s  have  been  essential  for  the  acknowledgement  of  the 
Saamis  as  an  indigenous  people,  and  of  the  Saami  language  and  culture  as 
vital  entities  in  their  own  right. 

As  regards  references  to  research  on  the  situation  in  Saami  education,  we 
have  selected  some  leading  authors  who  all  share  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
Saami  society.  Their  works  do  not  directly  address  bilingualism  in  Sapmi 
(the  Saami  region),  but  they  do  provide  important  background  material  on 
problems  associated  with  bilingualism. 

A  crucial  source  on  important  issues  in  Saami  education  is  the  works 
of  Prof.  Anton  Hoem.  His  contributions  include  the  history  of  Saami 
education  as  well  as  more  recent  research  on  Saami  schools.  He  has 
attempted  to  outline  the  most  significant  factors  controlling  the  proficiency 
of  schools,  and  shows  how  schools  have  failed  as  mediators  of  knowledge 
in  Saami  areas  because  they  rejected  the  cultural  and  occupational  identity 
of  parents  as  the  framework  for  teaching. 

Prof.  Asle  Hpgmo  has  contributed  with  a  study  of  some  Saami  school 
districts.  He  portrays  the  relation  between  educational  development  and 
the  cultural  and  societal  changes  in  the  world  outside  school.  The  study 
(1989)  focuses  on  culture,  ethnicity  and  identity.  Social  anthropologist 
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Harald  Eidheim  is  a  source  on  the  understanding  of  the  ethnic  dimension  in 
Saami-Norwegian  relations,  between  a  minority  and  a  majority  population. 
He  shows  how  the  Saami  identity  in  a  coastal  Saami  area  is  becoming 
stigmatised  and  thereby  repudiated  under  the  pressure  of  Norwegianisation 
(1971). 

An  important  task  in  the  Saami  connection  is  to  describe  and  explain  the 
background  to  the  relation  between  the  minority  and  majority  languages. 
Prof.  Marjut  Aikio  has  studied  that  background  in  a  marginal  Saami  area 
in  Finland,  in  The  Cycle  of  Language  Shift  among  the  Saami  (1988).  The 
work  is  a  sociolinguistic  study  of  language  shift  in  five  Saami  villages,  and 
shows  how  Saami  has  been  forced  to  give  way  to  the  majority  language, 
Finnish,  over  a  time  span  of  a  few  generations. 

Being  a  Saami  in  the  modem  world  is  the  topic  of  a  recently  completed 
doctoral  thesis  by  D.  Phil.  Vigdis  Stordahl  (1996).  Her  study  describes 
how  the  intraethnic  and  interethnic  relations  of  a  local  community  influence 
one  another  and  create  a  complex  and  frustrating  situation  for  individuals 
and  families.  The  topicalisation  of  ethnic  identity,  gender,  and  generation- 
related  problems  are  aspects  that  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  planning 
and  organisation  of  Saami  education. 

Hoem,  in  collaboration  with  Prof.  Frank  Darnell,  has  recently  completed 
a  study  of  the  education  of  indigenous  peoples.  In  this  work  Hoem  takes  a 
historical  perspective  to  compare  the  situations  facing  education  in  Alaska, 
arctic  Canada,  Greenland  and  Sapmi. 

A  final  noteworthy  contribution  is  a  forthcoming  work  by  Associate 
Professor  Asta  Balto,  who  has  studied  traditions  in  Saami  child-rearing. 
Her  work  throws  light  on  the  cultural  values  of  the  family  and  the  home, 
knowledge  that  must  be  taken  into  account  in  order  to  fashion  a  healthy 
link  between  school  and  home. 

MAJOR  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Locally  from  the  late  1960’s,  Saami  was  a  school  subject  for  Saami- 
speaking  primary  school  students,  while  other  subjects  were  taught  through 
the  medium  of  Saami.  Those  teachers  who  gave  such  instruction  (without 
the  protection  of  erstwhile  legislation)  strove  hard  to  bring  the  low-status 
Saami  language  into  active  use  in  arenas  where  it  previously  had  never  been 
used.  This  achievement  paved  the  way  for  the  development  of  teaching 
materials  and  language  planning.  Indeed  the  work  undertaken  in  primary 
schools  was  probably  the  greatest  effort  ever  made  to  promote  the  Saami 
language.  The  effort  was  successful  in  as  far  as  schools  in  Norway  are 
now  able  to  offer  a  Saami-taught  curriculum.  This  transformation  from 
a  purely  Norwegian  education  to  an  expanded  Saami  curriculum  has  not 
been  described  by  any  researchers,  and  none  of  the  teachers  who  piloted 
the  promotion  of  Saami  have  written  down  their  experiences. 
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Today  virtually  all  native  Saami  speakers  are  bilingual.  In  addition 
to  Saami  they  speak  the  majority  language  of  their  state  of  domicile 
(Norwegian,  Swedish,  Finnish  or  Russian).  Yet  this  bilingualism  has 
not  been  researched  in  any  detail.  In  fact,  investigations  into  history, 
politics,  identity  and  interethnic  relations  greatly  outnumber  surveys  that 
focus  specifically  on  the  position  of  the  language. 

Besides  Aikio’s  (1988)  comprehensive  thesis  on  language  shift,  A. I. 
Keskitalo  (1981)  has  produced  a  shorter  article  that  describes  the  Saami 
language  situation  with  emphasis  on  Norway  around  1980.  In  particular  he 
discusses  critical  factors  affecting  the  language  and  analyses  its  different 
functions  in  various  social  settings. 

Traditionally  some  Saamis  have  been  trilingual,  a  phenomenon 
portrayed  by  Helander  ( 1 984).  She  describes  language  choice  among  trilin¬ 
gual  (Saami,  Swedish,  and  Finnish)  Saamis  in  Ovre  Soppero  in  Sweden, 
and  relates  their  language  choice  to  social  and  cultural  factors  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  there  is  a  systematic  association.  The  greatest  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  different  categories  is  the  fact  that  the  youngest  group  and 
those  of  unspecified  professional  category  speak  Swedish  more  often  than 
other  groups.  Schools  and  teaching  are  not  treated  in  Helander  (1984). 

However,  schools  do  feature  in  J.H.  Keskitalo  (1986).  He  presents  an 
accurate  picture  of  the  Saami  language  situation  in  schools  shortly  before 
Saami  was  granted  official  status  in  Norway. 

What  the  above-mentioned  contributions  have  in  common  is  that  they 
describe  the  conditions  for  bilingual  development  in  the  recent  past.  How¬ 
ever,  a  range  of  social  factors  has  changed  since  the  1980’s.  Notable 
developments  in  the  Norwegian  part  of  the  Saami  region  are  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Saami  Education  Council,  Saami  Teaching  Resource  Centre, 
Saami  College,  Saami  Parliament,  Saami  Language  Council,  Saami 
Cultural  Council,  and  expansion  of  the  Saami  media.  The  latter  has 
resulted  in  an  increase  in  broadcasting  on  Saami  Radio,  fixed  times  for 
Saami  television  programmes,  Saami-language  newspapers,  and  a  boost  in 
business  for  Saami  publishers.  The  language  regulations  of  the  Saami  Act 
have  led,  among  other  things,  to  the  increased  use  of  Saami  in  public 
administration,  more  Saami-language  signs,  and  bilingual  names  for 
municipalities.  A  knowledge  of  Saami  is  required  for  certain  positions 
in  public  administration.  Thus  the  language  has  become  more  useful,  and 
the  interest  and  opportunities  for  learning  the  language  have  grown.  More 
students  are  now  being  taught  in  Saami  than  ever  before. 

It  is  still  unclear  how  these  evolving  factors  have  influenced  attitudes 
toward  the  Saami  language  and  bilingualism. 
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WORK  IN  PROGRESS 
Saami  Language  in  Norwegian  Schools  Today 

Native  Saami-speaking  children  now  have  an  established  right  to  be  taught 
through  the  medium  of  Saami  at  primary  school.  Within  the  northern 
Saami  heartland  and  in  some  primary  schools  outside  the  region,  Saami- 
speaking  students  attend  lessons  on  Saami  and  are  taught  in  other  subjects 
through  the  medium  of  Saami.  The  constraining  factors  on  the  use  of 
Saami  as  the  teaching  medium  are  the  number  of  Saami-speaking  teachers 
and  teaching  materials.  Norwegian  is  a  compulsory  subject,  and  it  is  a 
general  premise  that  Saami-speaking  students  will  leam  Norwegian  and 
become  bilingual,  regardless  of  the  extent  of  Norwegian  lessons.  The 
reason  is  that  Norwegian  is  such  a  dominant  language  in  many  areas 
outside  the  school,  and  the  acquisition  of  Norwegian  is  therefore  justified 
as  regards  the  competence  of  Saami-speaking  students  in  everyday  spoken 
Norwegian.  Whether  such  students  gain  sufficient  competence  in  technical 
Norwegian  language  is  a  question  yet  to  be  investigated. 

Ethnic  Saami  children  who  do  not  speak  Saami  also  have  the  right  to 
be  taught  through  the  medium  of  Saami  at  primary  school.  Today  these 
students  are  offered  Saami  as  a  subject,  but  other  teaching  is  given  through 
the  medium  of  Norwegian.  The  challenge  in  this  context  is  to  establish  a 
bilingual  curriculum  for  those  students  such  that  they  will  gain  a  genuine 
ability  to  communicate  in  Saami.  Such  an  opportunity  is  lacking  at  present. 

Within  the  Saami  administrative  region  the  law  allows  the  municipalities 
to  make  Saami  a  compulsory  primary  school  subject  for  ethnic  Norwegian 
citizens  too.  Some  municipalities  have  already  taken  such  a  measure.  The 
task  in  this  connection  is  to  motivate  members  of  the  majority  population  to 
leam  the  minority  language,  and  to  establish  a  genuine  bilingual  curriculum 
for  those  students. 

Having  completed  primary  school,  students  can  study  the  Saami 
language  at  a  number  of  upper  secondary  schools.  This  applies  to  all  three 
Saami  languages  in  Norway  (Northern  Saami,  Julev  Saami  and  Southern 
Saami).  .At  two  upper  secondary  schools,  teaching  can  be  given  through 
the  medium  of  northern  Saami.  At  the  Saami  College  all  teaching  is  given 
in  northern  Saami  and  students  can  train  to  become  nursery,  primary  and 
secondary  school  teachers.  The  College  also  offers  courses  in  Saami  inter¬ 
preting  and  journalism.  Saami  language  and  literature  are  offered  at  the 
universities  of  Tromsp  and  Oslo  in  Norway,  the  universities  of  Rovaniemi 
and  Oulu  in  Finland,  and  at  the  University  of  Ume&  in  Sweden. 

Research  into  Modern-Day  Saami  Language 

Today,  Saami-speaking  students  and  Norwegian-speaking  students  learn¬ 
ing  Saami  attend  lessons  on  Saami  and  are  taught  in  other  subjects  through 
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the  medium  of  Saami.  This  situation  is  a  recent  development,  so  little 
research  has  been  conducted  and  no  detailed  description  has  been  produced. 
Furthermore,  there  is  no  overview  of  the  extent  of  any  current  language 
shift.  In  some  parts  of  the  Saami  region  it  is  likely  that  a  revitalisation  of 
the  Saami  language  is  taking  place. 

In  Norway  a  few  isolated  attempts  are  being  made  at  bilingual  teaching. 
These  attempts  are  being  followed  by  researchers  associated  with  the  Saami 
College.  The  aim  is  to  proffer  strategies  for  the  use  of  Saami  in  everyday 
school  life  in  order  to  ‘bilingualise’  the  monolingual  Norwegian  speakers. 
Besides  this  scheme,  there  is  some  developmental  work  that  is  not  under 
academic  observation,  but  is  described  in  some  detail  in  Pope  &  Todal 
(1996).  Further,  the  development  of  bilingual  Saami  primary  schools  is  a 
priority  task  of  the  Saami  College,  where  students  train  to  become  bilingual 
teachers.  The  college  was  established  in  Guovdageaidnu  in  Norway  in 
1989  and  educates  teachers  for  the  Saami  region  in  Norway,  Finland  and 
Sweden.  Advanced  courses  in  bilingual  and  multicultural  education  are 
also  offered  at  the  Saami  College.  The  college  co-operates  with  indigenous 
peoples  and  linguistic  minorities  all  around  the  globe.  As  regards  language 
teaching,  many  incentives  have  in  particular  been  gathered  from  bilingual 
schools  in  Wales. 

In  the  coming  years  a  review  will  be  made  of  all  second-language 
Saami  teaching  at  primary  schools  in  Norway,  with  a  view  to  improving 
the  quality  of  teaching.  Education  researchers  at  the  Saami  College  will 
also  be  involved  in  the  project,  which  began  in  August  1996  and  is  being 
led  by  Associate  Professor  Jon  Todal. 

Saami  language  centres  are  an  innovation  with  a  major  responsibility. 
These  language-teaching  centres  constitute  part  of  the  effort  to  revitalise 
the  Saami  language  in  coastal  areas.  Two  municipal  language  centres 
have  been  established  in  the  Norwegian  part  of  the  Saami  region.  The 
centres  take  a  more  liberal  approach  to  language  teaching  than  schools 
and  kindergartens,  and  their  establishment  was  inspired  by  the  effort  to 
promote  Welsh. 

In  the  Swedish  part  of  the  Saami  region,  attempts  are  being  made  at 
bilingual  teaching  in  four  state-run  Saami  primary  schools,  where  the  goal 
is  to  divide  teaching  equally  between  Saami  and  Swedish.  Only  ethnic 
Saami  students  attend  these  schools,  but  not  all  students  have  Saami  as 
their  mother  tongue.  Formerly  teaching  was  mainly  given  in  Swedish, 
while  Saami  was  only  a  school  subject.  The  attempt  at  bilingual  teaching 
has  begun  and  is  being  followed  by  researchers  from  the  University  of 
Ume&  in  Sweden,  led  by  Professor  Mikael  Svonni. 

Svonni  (1993)  has  made  an  investigation  of  the  proficiency  in  Saami 
of  Swedish  Saami  schoolchildren.  The  investigation  takes  the  form  of  a 
longitudinal  study  and  mainly  concerns  language  structure,  i.e.  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  grammatical  competence.  The  use  of  Saami  language  in  Sweden  is 
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reduced  to  certain  domains.  This  means  that  some  speakers  do  not  acquire 
all  aspects  of  linguistic  competence.  The  investigation  shows  which  parts 
of  the  grammar  are  specially  sensitive  to  loss.  The  results  support  recent 
assessments  of  the  position  of  the  Saami  language  in  Sweden,  namely  that 
a  language  shift  from  Saami  to  Swedish  is  taking  place. 

Palismaa  ( 1 996),  a  postgraduate  scholarship  holder  at  the  Saami  College, 
has  conducted  an  investigation  similar  to  that  presented  by  Svonni  (1993). 
She  has  assessed  the  proficiency  in  Saami  of  sixth-year  students  in  two 
primary  schools,  one  in  the  Norwegian  part  and  one  in  the  Finnish  part 
of  the  Saami  region.  This  investigation  concludes  that  no  language  shift 
is  taking  place  in  those  environments.  Svonni  and  Palismaa  are  both 
continuing  their  investigations. 


PROBLEMS  AND  DIFFICULTIES 

Since  1980  there  have  been  great  changes  in  Norwegian  state  policies 
relating  to  Saami  affairs.  Many  new  institutions  have  been  established 
and  new  measures  initiated,  even  within  the  education  system.  The  Saami 
education  system  is  still  not  self-governing,  but  falls  under  Norwegian 
regulations.  Yet  it  is  not  the  Norwegian  government  that  currently  repre¬ 
sents  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  development  of  adequate  bilingual  teach¬ 
ing  in  Saami  areas.  Rather,  the  main  problem  is  the  after-effects  of  earlier 
policies,  evident  in  the  meagre  literary  tradition,  little  motivation  at  school, 
few  teaching  materials,  negative  attitudes  toward  the  Saami  language,  and 
little  knowledge  among  the  majority  population  about  the  Saami  people. 

One  great  difficulty  at  present  is  a  lack  of  experts.  The  Saamis  are  few, 
the  Saami-speaking  Saamis  even  fewer,  and  it  is  from  the  latter  group  that 
teachers,  school  developers  and  researchers  are  mostly  recruited.  Until 
now,  very  few  members  of  the  majority  population  have  leamt  the  Saami 
language  in  order  to  support  the  advancement  of  Saami  education.  In 
conclusion,  the  Saamis  have  achieved  more  on  the  political  front  than  in 
the  practical  field  as  regards  the  development  of  bilingual  schools. 


FUTURE  DIRECTIONS 

The  school  system  in  Norway  was  reformed  in  1997.  Compulsory  school¬ 
ing  will  be  extended  from  nine  to  ten  years,  and  new  programmes  will  be 
constructed  for  all  subjects.  Saami  programmes  will  be  introduced  in  a 
range  of  subjects,  including  language  courses.  There  has  been  extensive 
Saami  participation  in  the  design  of  the  programmes.  Even  though  the 
final  decisions  will  be  made  in  Oslo,  conditions  for  the  establishment  of 
bilingual  schools  seem  to  be  improving.  Among  other  things,  the  bilingual 
goal  will  probably  be  made  explicit  in  all  language  course  programmes. 
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Further,  the  programmes  will  allow  Saami  to  be  used  in  other  subjects  for 
those  students  with  Norwegian  as  their  mother  tongue. 

The  new  situation  raises  a  number  of  challenges.  The  demand  for 
bilingual  teachers  will  increase,  and  this  demand  will  be  met  by  encour¬ 
aging  Saami-speaking  students  to  take  teacher-training  courses.  One  must 
also  consider  the  possibility  of  monolingual  Norwegian  teachers  learning 
Saami  and  thus  being  able  to  teach  bilingually.  In  some  primary  schools 
it  may  be  necessary  to  involve  Saami  speakers  with  traditional  knowledge 
but  without  teacher  training.  Language  relations  vary  greatly  from  place 
to  place  in  the  enormous  geographical  region,  so  many  different  solutions 
must  be  sought  if  schools  are  to  promote  Saami-Norwegian  bilingualism 
effectively. 

Besides  linguistic  knowledge,  other  important  themes  are  knowledge 
of  the  bilingual  development  of  children,  bilingual  societies,  and  how 
bilingualism  can  best  be  promoted.  Within  these  fields  lie  many  tasks  for 
future  research  and  a  good  deal  of  developmental  work  for  those  colleges 
and  universities  that  offer  courses  in  Saami  and  train  Saami-speaking 
teachers.  This  work  is  only  at  an  infant  stage  in  Norway.  Priority  should 
therefore  be  accorded  to  a  more  effective  co-operation  with  native  linguistic 
minorities  in  other  countries,  while  native  Saamis  should  be  made  aware 
of  their  bilingual  competence  (see  the  review  by  Corson  in  Volume  1). 

Saami  College 
Norway 
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BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC 


The  small  island  states  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  can  be  visualized  as  nations 
within  an  immense  continent  of  water.  The  islands  of  the  South  Pacific  were 
settled  eastward  in  successive  explorations  by  the  world’s  best  navigators, 
with  civilization  evident  in  Fiji  some  3200  years  ago  (Geraghty,  1994). 
The  peoples  of  the  South  Pacific  are  today  a  rich  cultural  mosaic.  Their 
indigenous  languages  belong  to  two  families:  Austronesian,  the  largest 
and  geographically  most  extended  language  family  in  the  world,  and  in 
the  western  Pacific,  reflecting  a  much  earlier  civilization,  Papuan  (Wurm, 
1994).  However,  it  was  not  until  after  the  European  explorations  of  the 
16th.  17th  and  18th  centuries  that  the  languages  which  currently  dominate 
education,  trade  and  diplomacy  arrived. 

The  Pacific  islands  fall  into  three  ethnogeographic  groupings  within 
which  language  demography  varies  markedly:  Melanesia  (‘black’  islands) 
has  the  greatest  abundance  of  languages  per  capita  on  earth  (Crowley  & 
Lynch,  1985),  whereas  Polynesia  (‘many’  islands)  and  Micronesia  (‘small’ 
islands)  are  demographically  far  less  complex. 

Political  independence  has  been  achieved  by  the  majority  of  societies  in 
the  South  Pacific  over  the  past  few  decades,  the  first  to  declare  independ¬ 
ence  being  Western  Samoa  in  1962.  However,  there  are  still  French  (French 
Polynesia,  New  Caledonia,  Loyalty  Islands,  Wallis,  Futuna),  American 
(American  Samoa),  British  (Pitcairn  Island),  New  Zealand  (Tokelau), 
Australian  (Norfolk  Island)  and  Chilean  (Easter  Island  [Rapanui])  terri¬ 
tories.  Niue  and  Cook  Islands  [Raratonga]  are  internally  self-governing 
states  in  free  association  with  New  Zealand;  Niueans  and  Cook  Islanders 
carry  New  Zealand  passports  (Stanley,  1993). 

One  generalization  in  language  education  is  common  to  all  South  Pacific 
island  nations,  irrespective  of  their  sovereignty:  education  is  delivered 
fundamentally  in  a  world  language  bequeathed  as  a  colonial  legacy,  viz., 
English  in  the  majority  of  islands,  French  in  present  and  former  French 
colonial  territories,  and  Spanish  in  Rapanui.  This  review  will  focus  on 
educational  language  policy  and  practice  in  the  postcolonial  societies  of 
the  South  Pacific  and  also  on  the  countries  affiliated  with  New  Zealand. 
These  countries  are  Solomon  Islands,  Vanuatu  and  Fiji  (Melanesia),  Tonga, 
Western  Samoa,  Tokelau,  Tuvalu,  Niue,  Cook  Islands  (Polynesia),  and 
Nauru,  Kiribati  (Micronesia)  (also  see  the  review  by  Watts  in  Volume  4). 


J.  Cummins  andD.  Corson  (eds),  Encyclopedia  of  Language  and  Education, 
Volume  5:  Bilingual  Education,  87-95. 
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The  review  discusses  major  trends  in  bilingual  education  in  these  South 
Pacific  nations.  Within  this  region,  the  use  of  vernacular  languages  as 
classroom  media  is  universally  limited  to  primary  education  with  the  study 
of  the  vernacular  receiving  variable  national  treatments  from  nonexistent, 
as  in  the  school  system  in  the  Republic  of  Nauru,  to  formal  examinable 
study  throughout  primary  and  secondary  education,  as  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Tonga.  The  predominant  paradigm  is  transitional  bilingual  education, 
aiming  towards  functional  proficiency  in  the  second  language,  a  world 
language,  within  primary  school  education.  Maintenance  bilingual  educa¬ 
tion  is  provided  or  attempted  in  a  handful  of  mainly  Polynesian  countries. 
Submersion  programs  typify  education  in  polyglot  Melanesian  societies. 

EARLY  HISTORY 

Throughout  the  island  societies  of  the  South  Pacific,  the  genesis  of  formal 
education  is  rooted  in  evangelism.  The  first  members  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  arrived  in  Tahiti  in  1797  (Stanley,  1993).  Thus  started 
the  wave  of  evangelism  which  carried  the  tide  of  literacy  westward  through 
the  Pacific  islands,  with  the  London  Missionary  Society  beginning  its 
mission  in  the  Cook  Islands  in  1821  (Moore,  1990);  the  Wesleyan  Mission 
beginning  the  first  primary  schools  in  Tonga  in  1 828  (Fiefa,  1981);  the  first 
of  the  present  day  network  of  pastor’s  schools  being  set  up  in  Samoa  by  the 
London  Missionary  Society  in  1830  (Thomas,  1988);  and  the  Methodists 
arriving  in  Fiji  in  1835  (Postlethwaite  &  Thomas,  1988). 

The  early  emphasis  on  vernacular  literacy  instituted  by  Protestant 
missionaries  was  to  convert  the  natives  of  the  islands  to  Christianity  and  to 
civilize  them  in  accordance  with  nineteenth  century  middle  class  English 
values  (Fiefa,  1981).  Education  was  prosyletizing  in  nature:  schools  were 
village-based,  materials  were  religious  in  nature,  the  emphasis  was  on 
vernacular  literacy,  and  instruction  favoured  the  development  of  reading 
as  opposed  to  writing  skills  (Cokanasiga,  1994;  Fiefa,  1981;  Thomas, 
1988).  The  aim  was  for  Pacific  Islanders  to  be  able  to  read  the  Bible  in 
their  own  languages. 

Catholics  reached  Polynesia  in  1834  (Stanley,  1993).  Marist  mission¬ 
aries  arrived  in  Fiji  in  1 844  and  began  the  establishment  of  a  few  centralized 
schools  in  which  English  took  an  academic  role,  in  contrast  to  the  Protes¬ 
tant  missionaries’  village-based  vernacular  schools.  (Cokanasiga,  1994). 
These  Catholic  schools  became  the  preserve  of  the  elite. 

Nowhere  is  the  conflict  between  Protestant  and  Catholic  mission  orien¬ 
tations  in  education  more  sharply  seen  than  in  Vanuatu,  which  was,  prior 
to  independence  in  1980,  the  English-French  condominium  colony  of  the 
New  Hebrides.  Typically,  early  education  had  been  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  missions  who  financed  and  ran  their  own  schools  (Thomas,  1990). 
However,  the  English-French  political  divide  culturally  polarized  educa- 
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tion  with  the  English  affiliating  with  Protestantism  and  the  French  with 
Catholicism  (Beevers,  1984).  This  colonially  inherited  cultural  schism 
has  persisted  into  present  day  bringing  with  it  a  dual-lingual  as  opposed  to 
bilingual  system  of  education  (Hindson,  1995). 

Non-secular  schools  continue  to  exert  a  major  force  in  Pacific  educa¬ 
tion.  Education  is  still  neither  compulsory  nor  free  in  many  Pacific  Island 
countries,  e.g.,  Fiji,  Western  Samoa.  In  Tonga,  where  education  was  made 
compulsory  in  1876,  90%  of  secondary  school  children  attend  non-secular 
schools  (Kavaliku,  1982).  Likewise,  most  secondary  schools  in  Kiribati, 
which  also  offers  free  and  compulsory  schooling,  are  church-run  (Govern¬ 
ment  of  Kiribati,  1986). 

Post  WWI,  in  response  to  increased  public  demand  for  education, 
governments  began  to  take  a  hand  in  the  education  of  their  citizenry. 
The  trend  was  to  establish  exogenous  school  curricula,  which  required 
importing  teachers  from  such  countries  as  New  Zealand  and  Australia  to 
prepare  students  for  foreign  examinations.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  twentieth 
century,  island  governments  have  moved  increasingly  towards  changing 
the  focus  of  school  curricula  to  a  more  culturally  balanced  education  which 
retains  the  advantages  of  accessibility  to  print  and  wider  communication 
achievable  with  postcolonial  language  legacies  while  not  ignoring  indige¬ 
nous  cultures.  It  is  a  cry  heard  across  the  South  Pacific: 

In  style  and  content  childhood  education  on  Niue  has  been  greatly  influenced  by  Western 
European  thought  and  in  many  respects  represents  the  value  system  of  the  capitalist  indus¬ 
trialist  world.  The  time  is  right  for  us  to  evaluate  this  in  terms  of  our  own  particular  Niuean 
value  system.  (Vaha,  1979:  3) 


MAJOR  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Bilingual  education  does  not  take  a  strong  form  in  any  South  Pacific 
island  country.  Three  paradigms  are  prevalent:  transitional  bilingual 
education,  where  education  is  conducted  in  the  child’s  native  language 
until  proficiency  in  the  second  language,  which  will  be  a  world  language, 
has  reached  a  threshold  sufficient  for  education  to  be  taught  through  that 
medium;  maintenance  bilingual  education,  where  early  education  in  the 
native  language  is  not  completely  phased  out  with  the  change  in  language 
medium  but  is  maintained  as  a  subject;  and  immersion,  where  all  instruction 
is  given  in  the  target  language.  ‘Immersion’  education  in  Pacific  social 
contexts  is  typically  submersion  in  nature  (Lotherington,  1996). 

Transitional  bilingual  education,  provided  in  Kiribati,  and  in  the  smaller 
Polynesian  countries,  introduces  basic  literacy  and  numeracy  in  the 
vernacular  while  teaching  English  as  a  second  language  as  a  subject.  The 
vernacular  is  sanctioned  as  the  medium  of  education  for  the  first  three 
years  of  schooling;  by  the  fourth  grade,  English  becomes  the  medium. 
Although  English  has  a  strong  place  in  education,  international  business 
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and  regional  government,  its  use  in  the  community  may  vary  from  virtually 
nonexistent  to  commonly  heard.  Niueans  and  Cook  Islanders  carry  New 
Zealand  passports  and  may  have  extended  family  living  in  New  Zealand 
with  whom  they  regularly  stay.  Children  in  Western  Samoa  would  come 
in  contact  with  far  less  English,  mostly  from  tourists;  I-Kiribati  children 
are  still  further  removed  from  the  spoken  English  language. 

Fiji,  which  is  the  meeting  ground  of  Melanesia  and  Polynesia,  having 
physical  and  cultural  characteristics  of  both  societies,  also  has  a  policy  of 
providing  transitional  bilingual  education.  Furthermore,  there  is  an  attempt 
to  maintain  instruction  in  the  standard  forms  of  the  spoken  vernaculars  of 
predominant  ethnic  groups:  Bauan  Fijian  for  Fijians,  standard  Hindustani 
for  Fiji  Hindi  speakers,  Urdu  for  Muslims,  and  Mandarin  Chinese  for 
the  Chinese  population.  However,  given  Fiji’s  multicultural  population, 
neither  maintenance  language  study  nor  the  transitional  literacy  period  is 
always  realized  in  practice.  Urban  schools  with  ethnically  mixed  student 
bodies  often  provide  English  immersion  education  with  varying  degrees 
of  support  for  the  vernacular  languages  of  the  school  population.  English 
is  used  as  a  lingua  franca  within  Fiji,  however,  so  urban  children  and 
rural  children  in  areas  of  heavy  tourism  come  into  daily  contact  with  the 
language  outside  of  the  classroom. 

Maintenance  bilingual  education  is  provided  in  Tonga,  the  Cook  Islands 
and  Western  Samoa,  where  the  local  language  (Samoan)  or  the  primary 
dialect  (Tongan,  Cook  Island  Maori)  is  taught  and  examined  at  secondary 
level.  The  republic  of  Palau  in  the  Northwestern  Pacific  is  the  only  island 
country  that  offers  primary  school  education  in  the  vernacular  through  to 
grade  8;  children  then  move  to  a  secondary  program  in  which  both  Palauan 
and  English  are  used  with  the  proportion  of  English  increasing  from  grade 
9  to  grade  12  (Spencer,  1992). 

In  the  Micronesian  republic  of  Nauru,  and  in  the  Melanesian  countries 
of  Vanuatu  and  the  Solomon  Islands,  no  attempt  is  made  at  vernacular 
education  in  any  form.  This  is  for  different  reasons. 

In  Nauru,  in  which  only  one  language,  Nauruan,  is  spoken  by  the 
indigenous  population,  there  is  no  agreed  upon  orthography.  Efforts  at 
codification  are  on-going;  meanwhile  children  are  not  exposed  to  their 
language  in  its  written  form.  School  is  in  English,  following  a  curriculum 
imported  from  the  Australian  state  of  Victoria.  Many  teachers  work¬ 
ing  in  the  republic  are  expatriates;  most  from  Victoria,  some  from  other 
Pacific  Island  countries,  such  as  Fiji.  Children  of  migrant  I-Kiribati  and 
Tuvaluan  workers  are  educated  separately  in  schools  staffed  by  Kiribati 
and  Tuvaluan  speaking  teachers.  English  is  not  used  in  the  community; 
an  officially  unrecognized  pidgin  having  the  features  of  both  Chinese  and 
Pacific  Pidgin  English  is  spoken  where  Nauruan  is  not  used,  such  as  with 
the  Chinese  shopkeepers  on  the  island  (Siegel,  1990). 
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In  multilingual  Melanesia,  submersion  education  is  also  the  norm. 
Formal  education  is  provided  in  English  or  French.  Education  in  the  South 
Pacific  nations  of  the  Solomon  Islands  and  Vanuatu  excludes  official  use 
of  the  vernaculars  or  Melanesian  Pidgin,  a  variant  of  which  is  spoken  in 
Papua  New  Guinea  (Tok  Pisin),  the  Solomon  Islands  (Solomon  Islands 
Pijin)  and  Vanuatu  (Bislama).  Although  French  is  used  in  the  community 
in  Vanuatu,  English  is  not  in  use  as  a  community  language.  Approximately 
60  indigenous  languages  are  spoken  in  the  Solomon  Islands;  105,  in 
Vanuatu  which  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  world’s  most  linguistically 
complex  nation  (Crowley  &  Lynch,  1985). 


WORK  IN  PROGRESS 

Following  the  successes  of  Peter  de’Ath’s  Fiafia  primary  school  readers, 
written  in  English  but  reflecting  life  in  Niue,  and  the  Book  Flood  exper¬ 
iment  conducted  by  Warwick  Elley  and  Francis  Mangubhai  in  Fiji  which 
convincingly  showed  the  importance  of  children’s  access  to  good  story 
books  for  literacy  development  (Elley  &  Mangubhai,  1981),  there  has  been 
a  movement  towards  more  and  better  literacy  materials  for  children  in  the 
Pacific.  Since  the  late  1980s,  the  Oceanic  Literacy  Development  Project 
has  promoted  a  story-based  approach  to  literacy  acquisition,  using  quality 
English  language  early  literacy  materials  imported  from  New  Zealand  as 
well  as  locally  produced  and  written  vernacular  readers  for  children  in  early 
primary  schools.  Through  the  various  projects  of  the  Oceanic  Literacy 
Development  Project,  such  as  the  South  Pacific  Literacy  Project  in  which  a 
Kiribati  Language  Program  has  been  developed  and  implemented  (Moore, 
1990),  the  Literacy  Centre  of  the  Institute  of  Education  at  the  University 
of  the  South  Pacific  has  initiated  production  of  readers  in  several  vernac¬ 
ular  languages  based  on  stories  created  in  workshops  around  the  region. 
Although  language  policy  remains  the  same,  children  are  gaining  access 
to  better  reading  materials,  including  stories  written  in  local  languages,  the 
lack  of  which  has  dogged  vernacular  literacy  and  maintenance  programs 
across  the  Pacific. 


PROBLEMS  AND  DIFFICULTIES 

The  difficulties  in  supporting  a  bilingual  education  program  in  the  South 
Pacific  -  even  a  weak  program  such  as  a  transitional  vernacular  literacy 
program  in  early  primary  school  -  are  numerous.  Problems  include  the 
paucity  of  materials  in  vernacular  languages;  the  quality  and  degree  of 
educational  support  for  the  instruction  and  maintenance  of  both  the  vernac¬ 
ulars  and  the  second  language  (which  is  overwhelmingly  English);  the 
disparity  between  school  and  community  language  use;  language  attitudes; 
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the  heterogeneity  of  language  backgrounds  in  Melanesian  classrooms;  and, 
in  Nauru,  Tokelau  and  Melanesia,  codification. 

Literacy  behaviours  in  Pacific  cultures  are  historically  narrow  in  focus 
(Mangubhai,  1987);  little  value  has  traditionally  been  placed  on  books. 
Few  reading  materials  would  be  found  in  most  homes,  apart  from  the  Bible, 
local  newspapers  and  school  books.  Awareness  of  and  access  to  quality 
reading  materials  in  English  has  clearly  improved  in  primary  schools  since 
the  Book  Flood  experiment;  however,  access  to  suitable,  quality  vernacular 
resources  produced  on  a  commercial  scale  is  still  negligible. 

Teachers  in  many  island  countries  are  minimally  qualified;  indeed  many 
are  underqualified.  In  countries  such  as  Fiji,  teachers  in  primary  schools 
may  well  have  very  large  classes  of  50  or  more  pupils;  in  rural  areas 
they  may  have  composite  classes  of  two  or  three  different  grades.  Most 
teachers,  particularly  those  with  fewer  educational  qualifications  teaching 
in  primary  schools  in  countries  where  English  is  not  used  in  the  wider 
community,  have  a  low  level  of  proficiency  in  the  second  language,  often 
accompanied  by  poor  self-confidence  in  using  the  language,  and  so  do  not 
provide  a  good  model  of  the  second  language.  Their  modelling  of  the 
second  language  in  the  classroom  is,  in  most  cases,  the  principal  exposure 
children  have  to  the  spoken  language  in  the  community.  Indeed,  often 
teachers  are  found  to  be  using  the  vernacular  for  spoken  communication 
while  operating  in  an  English  print  environment  within  the  classroom  (Lo 
Bianco,  1990;  Lotherington,  1996). 

Teachers  also  have  insufficient  academic  and  professional  support  for 
teaching  vernacular  languages,  a  feeling  which  is  voiced  even  in  large, 
metropolitan  centres  within  multicultural  countries  where  the  teaching  of 
community  languages  is  sanctioned  and  supported  by  the  government  and 
the  community,  such  as  Australia.  Furthermore,  the  attempt  to  teach  in  the 
vernacular  for  the  first  three  years  of  primary  school  is  made  very  diffi¬ 
cult  in  Fiji  where  classrooms  are  typically  heterogeneous.  So  vernacular 
literacy  may  well  mean  the  vernacular  of  the  teacher  rather  than  that  of 
the  students.  Moreover,  the  ‘vernacular’  will  be  a  standard  dialect:  Bauan 
for  Fijian  children  across  the  country  who  speak  an  estimated  300  Fijian 
communalects  (Siegel,  1987);  Hindustani  for  Indian  children  who  speak 
Fiji  Hindi,  a  koine  (Siegel,  1987). 

Maintaining  a  classroom  milieu  of  English  only  is  also  problematic 
across  the  Pacific.  In  highly  monolingual  societies,  such  as  Western  Samoa 
and  Kiribati,  the  use  of  English  in  the  classroom  may  facilitate  access  to 
written  materials  but  it  is  unnatural  as  a  medium  of  spoken  discourse  in  the 
classroom.  Furthermore,  its  use  in  the  classroom  serves  to  alienate  family 
members  who  are  not  proficient  and  literate  users  of  English  from  actively 
participating  in  their  children’s  academic  progress. 

The  linguistic  exclusion  of  the  community  from  participation  in  their 
children’s  school  life  is  also  characteristic  of  Melanesia,  where  the 
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language  policy  to  use  English  (or  French)  only  in  schools  is  an  attempt 
to  unify  the  linguistically  heterogeneous  school  population  with  a  lingua 
franca  considered  to  be  suitable  for  academic  purposes.  Melanesian  Pidgin, 
unequivocally  the  lingua  franca  of  the  region,  is  disdained  as  inferior  to  the 
task.  Even  in  Vanuatu  where  Bislama  is  given  official  status  as  a  national 
language,  this  bias  is  pervasive  (Crowley,  1990). 

There  exists  an  additional  problem  with  Melanesian  Pidgin:  Bislama, 
Solomon  Islands  Pijin  and  Tok  Pisin  do  not  share  a  common  orthography. 
Spelling  conventions  vary  considerably  from  variant  to  variant. 

Orthography  is  a  problem  for  two  other  countries  as  well:  Nauru  and 
Tokelau.  Nauruan  lacks  an  established  orthography.  Therefore,  literate 
instruction  in  Nauruan  is  at  present  not  possible.  Similarly,  there  is  little 
reading  material  in  Tokelauan  due  to  disagreement  on  orthography  (Moore, 
1990). 

Finally,  attitudes  to  the  languages  at  stake  are  despairingly  ill-informed. 
On  the  whole,  islanders’  attitudes  to  functional  bilingualism  being  insti¬ 
tuted  in  formal  education  are  dimmed  by  the  bright  lights  of  the  economic 
opportunities  that  English  is  expected  to  bring.  Concerns  are  being  raised 
by  educators  and  researchers  as  to  the  viability  of  small  Pacific  speech 
communities  surviving,  given  the  continual  erosion  they  suffer  through 
educational  pressure  for  a  high  level  of  English  language  proficiency 
(Sperlich,  1995). 

Sadly,  a  degree  of  language  shift  in  the  home  is  starting  to  be  seen  in  vari¬ 
ous  contexts  across  the  Pacific  with  some  parents  choosing  to  use  English 
at  home  in  an  attempt  to  give  their  children  what  they  think  will  be  a  head 
start  in  school.  In  so  doing,  these  parents  perpetuate  pidginized  Englishes, 
contribute  to  language  loss,  limit  gateways  for  cultural  transmission  and 
reduce  the  scope  of  their  children’s  opportunities  for  language  and  literacy 
achievement. 


FUTURE  DIRECTIONS 

Improvements  in  the  structure  and  quality  of  language  education  are  sorely 
needed  across  the  South  Pacific  region.  At  present,  indications  of  positive 
change  are  small. 

Regional  workshops  aim  to  stimulate  story  writing  in  vernacular 
languages.  A  few  of  these  efforts  will  make  it  into  commercial  print;  most 
will  result  in  hand-made  books.  All  will  increase  the  stock  of  available 
vernacular  reading  materials  for  children  in  the  South  Pacific. 

Small  nonformal  grassroots  literacy  courses  based  on  Melanesian  Pidgin 
have  been  emerging  across  Melanesia.  Although  these  lie  outside  formal 
education,  they  indicate  a  measure  of  success  in  agitation  for  increased 
literacy  attainment  and  for  the  use  of  Melanesian  Pidgin  in  education. 

Language  courses  designed  for  teachers  of  Fijian  and  Fiji  Hindi  have 
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recently  been  approved  at  the  University  of  the  South  Pacific,  signalling 
increased  professional  development  support  for  vernacular  language 
teachers. 

However,  both  policy  and  practice  in  bilingual  language  education 
need  serious  attention  if  the  South  Pacific  is  to  utilize  precious  language 
resources  before  they  become  dangerously  eroded. 

Monash  University 
Australia 
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BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  BASQUE  COUNTRY 


The  Basque  Country,  located  in  the  western  extreme  of  the  Pyrenees  Moun¬ 
tains,  on  the  seashore  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  is  spread  over  two  countries 
and  three  different  political-administrative  areas.  The  part  of  the  Basque 
Country  which  is  in  Spain  is  divided  up  into  two  autonomous  communities: 
The  Basque  Autonomous  Community  and  the  Community  of  Navarre.  The 
part  of  the  Basque  Country  which  is  in  France  is  included  (together  with 
the  Beame  region)  in  the  Atlantic  Pyrenees  Department. 

The  Basque  Autonomous  Community  has  a  population  of  2,100,000. 
Ever  since  the  Basque  Parliament  passed  its  Law  on  The  Normalization  of 
Basque  Use  in  1982,  both  Spanish  and  Basque  have  been  official  languages. 
Almost  all  the  Basque  Autonomous  Community’s  population  can  speak 
Spanish,  and  yet  only  24%  can  speak  Basque.  The  Basque  Autonomous 
Community  is  divided  up  into  three  provinces:  Guipuzcoa,  Biscay  and 
Alava. 

The  Community  of  Navarre  has  a  population  of  520,000.  Ever  since  the 
Navarre  Parliament  passed  a  law  on  the  Basque  language  in  1986,  Spanish 
is  the  official  language  for  the  whole  of  Navarre  and  both  Spanish  and 
Basque  are  joint  official  languages  in  the  north-west  (Basque-speaking) 
part  of  Navarre.  The  entire  population  of  Navarre  can  speak  Spanish,  but 
only  10%  can  speak  Basque. 

Finally,  the  French  Basque  Country  has  a  population  of  250,000.  Basque 
is  not  recognized  as  an  official  language  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  34%  of  the 
population  speak  it.  French  is  the  only  official  language.  The  provinces 
of  Labourd,  Lower  Navarre  and  Zuberoa  comprise  the  French  Basque 
Country. 


EARLY  DEVELOPMENTS 

Basque  is  not  an  Indo-European  language.  It  has  no  known  link  to  any 
other  language  and  has  existed  for  many  centuries.  It  probably  originates 
more  or  less  from  where  it  can  be  found  today. 

The  disappearance  of  Basque  from  many  areas  of  the  Basque  Country  is 
a  relatively  recent  phenomenon.  Its  decline  in  Alava  dates  from  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  in  Navarre  from  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
in  Guipuzcoa  and  Biscay  its  decline  is  closely  related  to  the  industrializa¬ 
tion  process  of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  time  when  much  of  the 
workforce  came  from  other  areas  of  Spain  where  only  Spanish  was  spoken. 


J.  Cummins  and  D.  Corson  (eds),  Encyclopedia  of  Language  and  Education 
Volume  5:  Bilingual  Education,  99-108. 

©  1997  Kluwer  Academic  Publishers.  Printed  in  the  Netherlands. 
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The  replacement  of  Basque  by  French  in  the  French  Basque  Country  is  the 
most  recent  process  of  all  and  is  mainly  due  to  the  role  traditionally  played 
by  schools,  to  the  influence  of  mass  media  and  to  tourism. 

In  the  Basque  Country,  schooling  was  traditionally  in  Spanish  or  French, 
except  for  the  catechism  which  from,  the  Trento  Council  of  1563  onwards, 
was  taught  in  Basque. 

In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  special  teaching  materials  were 
created  to  enable  those  pupils  who  only  knew  Basque  to  learn  to  read  and 
write  in  Spanish.  Agustfn  Pascual  Iturriaga,  Luis  Astigarraga  and  Juan  Ma 
Eguren  were  pioneers  in  this  field. 

During  the  Second  Carlist  War  (1872-1876),  the  Carlist  Government 
supported  the  teaching  of  Basque  in  Guipuzcoa  and  Biscay.  However, 
since  the  country  was  at  war,  this  support  was  not  very  effective. 

By  the  nineteen-twenties  rural  schools  had  been  set  up  in  Guipuzcoa  and 
(more  especially)  in  Biscay.  In  these  schools,  lessons  were  taught  either 
in  Basque  or  Spanish,  depending  upon  the  pupil’s  mother  tongue.  At  the 
height  of  their  popularity,  rural  schools  in  Biscay  had  as  many  as  6,000 
students. 


MAJOR  CONTRIBUTIONS 

However,  the  most  important  contribution  to  bilingual  education  in  the 
Basque  Country  was  made  by  the  ikastolas,  schools  set  up  by  the  local 
community  in  which  lessons  were  almost  always  taught  in  Basque.  The 
first  of  these  was  founded  in  1896  by  Resurreccion  Ma  Azkue  in  Bilbao. 
However  its  progress  was  cut  short  by  the  40  years  of  dictatorship  which 
followed  the  Spanish  Civil  War  (1936-1939).  During  the  sixties  (i.e. 
during  the  last  years  of  Franco’s  dictatorship),  the  ikastola  movement 
gradually  recovered  and  by  the  eighties  the  number  of  children  studying 
in  Basque  schools  and  the  social  influence  of  the  ikastola  movement  had 
grown  tremendously. 

With  the  arrival  of  democracy  (1977)  and  political  autonomy  (1979)  the 
teaching  of  Basque  gradually  infiltrated  the  whole  of  the  Basque  education 
system,  to  have  a  place  now  in  both  public  and  private  schools. 

There  are  three  different  “models”  or  ways  of  receiving  a  bilingual 
education  in  the  Basque  Country:  an  education  in  which  Basque  is  just 
taken  as  a  language  subject;  schooling  which  is  partly  in  Basque  and  partly 
in  Spanish  or  French,  and  schooling  in  which  lessons  are  almost  entirely 
in  Basque. 

The  education  model  in  which  Basque  is  purely  another  subject  is  aimed 
at  those  pupils  who  have  Spanish  or  French  as  their  mother  tongue.  In  this 
model,  Basque  is  taught  as  a  second  language  for  two  or  four  hours  per 
week. 
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The  “mixed  model”  (in  which  both  Basque  and  Spanish/French)  are 
taught  side-by-side  is  also  aimed  at  children  whose  mother  tongue  is 
Spanish  or  French.  Both  Basque  and  Spanish  or  French  are  used  as 
teaching  languages,  each  for  approximately  50%  of  the  time  a  pupil  is 
receiving  lessons,  although  it  is  up  to  each  individual  school  to  decide 
the  percentage  divisions  for  each  language.  This  is  very  similar  to  the 
Canadian  model  of  “partial  immersion”  in  which  both  French  and  English 
are  used  as  instruction  languages. 

In  the  third  teaching  model,  in  which  Basque  is  the  language  used  to 
teach  all  subjects,  Spanish  or  French  is  included  as  a  language  subject  for 
between  two  and  four  hours  per  week.  Although  this  model  was  originally 
perceived  as  a  “language  maintenance  model”  for  children  who  had  Basque 
as  their  mother  tongue,  it  now  includes  (and  in  ever-increasing  numbers) 
many  children  who  have  Spanish  or  French  as  their  mother  tongue.  So 
now  it  is  a  model  which  covers  both  the  language  maintenance  needs  of 
native  Basque  speakers  and  the  “total  immersion”  (in  Basque)  needs  of 
Spanish  and  French  speakers. 

In  the  Basque  Autonomous  Community,  bilingual  education  models  are 
guaranteed  by  law,  meaning  that  parents  have  the  possibility  of  choosing 
any  one  of  the  three  models  for  their  children’s  schooling.  In  Navarre, 
public  bilingual  schooling  is  only  available  in  some  areas  and  in  others 
a  bilingual  education  is  only  available  in  private  schools.  In  the  French 
Basque  Country,  bilingual  education  is  not  regulated  by  law  and  depends 
exclusively  upon  the  initiative  of  individual  schools  (whether  they  be  in 
the  private  or  public  sector).  In  practice  this  means  that  Ikastola’s  have 
been  offering  the  possibility  of  a  bilingual  education  since  1968  and  in  the 
public  sector  it  has  been  available  since  1983. 

The  development  of  the  bilingual  education  is  different  for  each  of  the 
political-administrative  areas  which  comprise  the  Basque  Country.  There 
is  a  greater  social  weight  of  bilingual  education  in  the  Basque  Autonomous 
Community  than  Navarre,  which  in  its  turn  has  more  bilingual  education 
than  the  French  Basque  Country. 

If  we  take  just  the  figures  for  nursery  education  (3  to  5  year-olds) 
and  primary  education  (6  to  11  year-olds),  the  situation  in  the  Basque 
Autonomous  Community  for  the  1995-96  academic  year  is  the  following: 
22%  of  children  between  the  ages  of  3  and  5  take  Basque  as  a  subject, 
29%  have  half  their  subjects  taught  in  Basque  and  half  in  Spanish  and  48% 
receive  most  of  their  education  in  Basque.  As  for  the  6-1 1  year-old  age 
group:  38%  take  Basque  as  a  subject,  29%  half  and  half  and  33%  receive 
most  of  their  education  in  Basque. 

If  we  compare  these  figures  with  figures  from  just  thirteen  years  ago, 
the  spectacular  increase  in  the  number  of  bilingual  education  models  in 
the  Basque  Autonomous  Community  becomes  patently  obvious.  During 
the  1982-1983  school-year,  only  46%  of  school  children  in  the  above- 
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mentioned  age  groups  received  their  education  partially  or  totally  in 
Basque,  whilst  for  the  1995-1996  school  year  this  figure  goes  up  to  78%. 

In  Navarre  the  situation  for  the  1995-1996  academic  year  is  the  follow¬ 
ing:  58%  of  children  between  the  ages  of  3  and  5  have  all  their  lessons 
in  Spanish,  18%  take  Basque  as  a  subject  and  24%  receive  most  of  their 
education  in  Basque;  67%  of  children  in  the  6  to  1 1  year  old  age-group 
receive  their  education  in  Spanish,  13%  take  Basque  as  a  subject  and  20% 
have  their  schooling  mainly  in  Basque. 

And  finally,  in  the  French  Basque  Country,  the  situation  in  the  1 992— 
1993  academic  year  was  the  following:  80%  of  children  between  the  ages 
of  3  and  5  had  all  their  schooling  in  French,  5%  took  Basque  as  a  subject, 
10%  had  half  their  subjects  in  Basque  and  the  other  half  in  French,  whilst 
5%  received  their  education  mainly  in  Basque.  In  the  6-1 1  age  group, 
86%  receive  all  their  education  in  French,  6%  took  Basque  as  a  subject, 
5%  had  half  their  education  in  Basque  and  half  in  Spanish  and  3%  were 
taught  mainly  in  Basque. 

Basque  is  also  present  in  further  education,  including  at  university  level. 
In  the  1995-96  academic  year,  59,000  students  went  to  the  public  Univer¬ 
sity  of  the  Basque  Autonomous  Community.  Of  these,  9,000  (15%)  studied 
in  Basque.  However  these  figures  are  only  true  for  public  universities  in  the 
Basque  Autonomous  Community.  There  is  a  much  lower  level  of  tuition 
in  Basque  in  other  parts  of  the  Basque  Country  and  in  private  universities. 

Another  educational  area  which  should  not  be  forgotten  is  the  teaching 
of  Basque  to  the  adult  population.  There  are  both  public  and  private 
schools  (or  euskaltegiak  as  they  are  known)  for  teaching  Basque  to  adults. 
They  were  set  up  with  a  view  to  teaching  reading  and  writing  skills  to  the 
adult  population  who  have  Spanish  or  Basque  as  their  mother  tongue,  or 
to  those  who,  in  spite  of  having  Basque  as  their  mother  tongue  have  had 
all  their  schooling  either  in  Spanish  or  French. 

The  Basque  authorities  promote,  coordinate  and  provide  educational 
assistance  to  schools  teaching  Basque  to  adults  through  an  organization 
called  HABE  (The  Institute  for  Adult  Literacy  in  Basque).  HABE  brings 
out  educational  materials,  teachers’  manuals  and  a  journal  called  Zutabe  in 
an  attempt  to  promote  literacy  in  Basque  and  to  teach  Basque  as  a  second 
language. 

During  the  1994-1995  academic  year,  just  in  the  Basque  Autonomous 
Community,  there  were  164  private  and  public  centres  receiving  support 
from  HABE  and  teaching  Basque  to  43,500  adults  who  had  a  total  of 
14,732,000  hours  of  classes.  Navarre  also  has  (although  to  a  lesser  degree) 
public  and  private  schools  which  give  Basque  lessons  to  adults.  In  the 
French  Basque  Country  there  are  only  private  centres.  In  all  cases,  Basque 
is  taught  in  very  small  groups  (the  average  is  around  12  students  per  class) 
with  the  number  of  hours  of  teaching  being  somewhere  between  six  and 
twenty-five  per  week. 
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WORK  IN  PROGRESS 

Since  the  eighties,  over  thirty  pieces  of  research  work  have  been  carried  out 
on  the  different  aspects  of  bilingual  education  in  the  Basque  Country,  with 
over  20,000  students  being  analysed.  These  studies  -  some  of  which  are 
doctoral  theses  yet  to  be  published  -  have  been  carried  out  by  The  Ministry 
of  Education  of  the  Basque  Government  as  well  as  by  the  University  of 
the  Basque  Country.  In  the  first  case,  some  important  work  has  been  done 
by  Gabina  (1986),  and  by  Sierra  &  Olaziregi  (1989,  1991,  1992).  Among 
those  done  within  the  University,  note  the  ones  carried  out  by  Etxeberria 
(1987),  Cenoz  (1994),  Espi  (1994),  and  Lukas  (1994).  In  number  terms, 
this  research  has  mainly  broached  the  subjects  of  (in  descending  order  of 
importance)  the  level  of  Basque  which  school  children  achieve,  their  level 
of  Spanish  or  French,  their  academic  level  and  their  proficiency  in  other 
foreign  languages. 

Three  important  general  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  these  pieces  of 
research: 

-  The  more  intense  and  communicative  a  pupil’s  contact  is  with  a  so¬ 
cially  minoritized  language  (in  this  case  the  Basque  language),  the  greater 
proficiency  that  pupil  achieves.  This  means  that  those  people  who  re¬ 
ceive  their  schooling  mainly  in  Basque  have  greater  fluency  in  Basque 
than  those  who  receive  half  their  education  in  Basque  and  the  other  half  in 
Spanish/French.  By  the  same  token,  those  who  receive  half  their  education 
in  Basque  and  the  other  half  in  Spanish/French  have  greater  proficiency 
than  those  who  only  take  Basque  as  a  subject.  In  short,  the  amount  of  time 
a  pupil  is  exposed  to  the  Basque  language  in  communicative  situations 
plays  a  vital  role  when  developing  language  competence  in  Basque. 

-  Those  pupils  who  have  Basque  as  their  mother  tongue  obtain  greater 
proficiency  in  the  Basque  language  than  those  who  have  Spanish  or  French 
as  their  mother  tongue. 

-  Pupils’  results  in  Basque  language  also  improve  in  relation  to  the 
following  factors: 

•  Attitude  towards  and  motivation  to  learn  Basque. 

•  Social  status 

•  I.Q.  level. 

•  Methodology  (the  more  active  the  methodology,  the  greater  the 
progress  in  Basque). 

The  level  of  proficiency  which  pupils  reach  in  the  socially  dominant 
language  (Spanish  in  the  Basque  Autonomous  Community  and  Navarre, 
and  French  in  the  French  Basque  Country)  is  very  similar  in  all  cases, 
independently  of  whether  pupils  have  their  schooling  through  the  medium 
of  Spanish  or  French,  receive  half  of  their  instruction  through  Basque,  or 
receive  their  schooling  mainly  in  Basque.  Greater  exposure  to  the  majority 
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language  outside  the  school  environment  makes  up,  to  a  large  extent,  for 
the  reduced  hours  spent  studying  this  language  at  school. 

As  for  academic  level,  no  significant  differences  have  been  detected 
between  maths  and  social  sciences  whichever  language  is  used  to  teach 
these  subjects.  What  is  meant  by  this  statement  is  that  students  who  study 
maths  or  social  sciences  in  Basque  obtain  similar  academic  results  to  those 
who  study  in  Spanish  or  French. 

As  for  learning  a  foreign  language  (L3),  those  pupils  who  know  Basque 
as  well  as  Spanish  or  French  do  not  suffer  when  having  to  learn  a  foreign 
language;  in  fact  quite  the  opposite.  It  has  been  found  that  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Basque  and  Spanish  or  French  actually  helps  with  learning  a 
foreign  language  and  that  bilingual  pupils  obtain  greater  proficiency  in 
some  aspects  of  foreign  languages  than  monolingual  pupils. 

Society’s  demand  (especially  in  the  Basque  Autonomous  Community 
and  in  the  Community  of  Navarre)  for  a  greater  presence  of  the  Basque 
language  in  the  education  system  has  had  a  direct  effect  on  the  language 
situation  of  many  teachers.  In  the  1976-77  academic  year  only  around 
5%  of  teachers  in  the  Basque  Autonomous  Community  were  able  to  give 
their  classes  in  Basque.  Today  this  figure  is  over  50%.  This  number  will 
probably  increase  in  the  future  to  cover  the  growing  demand  for  bilingual 
educational  models. 

Two  factors  have  mainly  been  responsible  for  the  linguistic  change  of 
teachers  in  the  Basque  Country. 

Firstly,  many  new  teachers  have  been  employed.  This  has  meant  that 
the  first  group  of  fluent  and  literate  Basque-speaking  University  students 
have  come  into  the  education  system. 

Secondly,  the  Basque  Government  started  up  a  specific  programme 
for  providing  teachers  with  language  training.  This  programme  provides 
basically  two  different  types  of  language  teaching:  one  is  aimed  at  teachers 
who  are  released  from  their  full-time  jobs  to  achieve  qualifications  in 
Basque  and  the  other  is  for  all  those  teachers  who  are  given  the  opportunity 
of  receiving  Basque  tuition  free  of  charge  outside  their  working  day.  Those 
teachers  who  take  these  courses  have  to  pass  an  exam  at  the  end  certifying 
that  they  have  obtained  sufficient  proficiency  to  be  able  to  teach  Basque. 

In  addition  to  language  training  for  teachers,  a  great  publishing  effort  has 
been  made  to  produce  teaching  materials  in  Basque.  To  illustrate  this  fact, 
of  the  1,109  books  which  were  published  in  Basque  in  1994,  376  (34%) 
were  books  to  be  used  for  teaching  Basque  at  different  educational  levels, 
from  primary  school  education  up  to  university  level.  The  Basque  Govern¬ 
ment  provides  funds  for  publishing  teaching  material  in  Basque:  whether 
that  material  be  printed  matter,  audiovisuals  or  educational  software. 
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This  publishing  effort  would  not  have  been  possible  were  it  not  for  the 
existence  of  a  standardized  variety  of  the  Basque  language.  Unlike  Spanish 
and  French,  there  has  not  been  a  standardized  variety  of  Basque  up  until 
very  recently.  This  is  a  result  of  the  fact  that  Basque  was  excluded  from 
the  school  system  and  the  administration,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  Basque 
is  traditionally  a  spoken  language  rather  than  a  written  language. 

Just  as  has  happened  with  other  languages,  the  Basque  school  system  has 
played  an  important  role  in  the  standardization  of  Basque.  The  selection  of 
a  standard  language  variety,  which  is  accepted  by  the  majority  of  Basque- 
speakers  from  the  different  areas,  has  proven  to  be  essential  to  be  able 
to  publish  books,  school  material,  grammar  reference  books,  dictionaries, 
encyclopedias,  audiovisual  material  and  educational  software  in  Basque. 

The  re-emergence  of  ikastolas  in  the  sixties  coincided  with  the  impulse 
given  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  the  Basque  Language  towards  a  standard 
variety  of  Basque.  In  1968  the  Academy,  an  institution  which  is  recognized 
throughout  the  Basque  Country,  took  many  relevant  decisions  which  led  to 
a  great  deal  of  progress  in  the  standardization  of  spelling,  morphology  and 
lexicon  in  Basque.  The  Academy  also  started  to  work  on  areas  which  are 
vital  for  teaching  in  Basque  such  as  the  creation  of  a  school  lexicon  and 
the  revision  of  the  translation  of  all  the  school  books  used  in  compulsory 
education. 

Now,  the  majority  of  school  material  written  in  Basque  and  used  by 
bilingual  schools  is  written  in  the  standardized  Basque  proposed  by  the 
Academy  of  the  Basque  Language.  This  does  not  restrict  pupils  using 
their  own  dialects  in  the  classroom. 

PROBLEMS  AND  DIFFICULTIES:  FUTURE 

DIRECTIONS 

The  most  noticeable  consequence  of  the  extension  of  bilingual  education 
has  been  a  spectacular  increase  in  the  number  of  very  young  bilinguals.  In 
the  Basque  Autonomous  Community  there  were  95,000  more  bilinguals 
in  1991  than  in  1981.  In  ten  years  the  percentage  of  bilinguals  in  the  age 
range  between  five  and  fourteen  has  doubled  and  is  now  almost  40%. 

However,  this  progress  in  Basque  language  competence  has  not  been 
transferred  into  greater  social  use.  The  study  carried  out  by  Aizpurua 
(1995)  to  analyze  those  factors  which  influence  social  use  of  Basque  has 
shown  that  the  following  factors  (in  descending  order  of  importance)  are 
decisive: 

-  The  density  of  Basque-speakers  in  a  person’s  language  contact  net¬ 
work.  This  means  that  the  greater  the  number  of  people  who  know  how  to 
speak  Basque  in  a  person’s  network  (e.g.  family,  friends,  work  colleagues), 
the  more  possibilities  there  are  of  using  the  minority  language.  In  any  case 
there  is  a  minimum  level  or  threshold  for  Basque  language  use:  it  is  no 
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use  if  half  or  just  over  half  of  a  person’s  contacts  speak  Basque,  it  must  be 
the  majority. 

-  The  relative  ease  with  which  a  person  speaks  Basque  and  Spanish  or 
French.  Those  people  who  find  it  easy  to  speak  Basque  will  use  Basque 
more  than  those  who  find  it  easier  to  speak  Spanish  or  French. 

-  The  prestige  of  the  Basque  language.  This  depends  to  a  large  extent 
upon  the  institutional  support  which  each  different  Basque  political  terri¬ 
tory  affords  the  Basque  language. 

The  challenges  which  the  Basque  language  has  to  face  if  it  is  to  survive 
within  the  education  system  and  develop  further  are  the  following: 

-  Bilingual  education  must  be  extended  to  reach  into  both  Navarre  and 
the  French  Basque  Country.  In  the  case  of  Navarre,  basically  a  “language 
maintenance”  policy  is  being  followed  and  in  the  French  Basque  Country 
insufficient  work  is  being  done  to  simply  halt  a  very  accelerated  process  of 
intergenerational  language  transmission  loss.  The  extension  of  bilingual 
education  into  Navarre  and  the  French  Basque  Country  is  going  to  depend 
upon  the  social  demand  for  more  Basque  in  education  and  institutional 
support. 

-  In  the  Basque  Autonomous  Community,  bilingual  education  should 
be  extended  to  non-compulsory  and  university  level  education,  sectors  in 
which  the  rate  at  which  bilingual  education  is  being  introduced  is  a  lot 
slower. 

-  The  quality  of  Basque  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  must  be  improved. 
Basque  is  a  language  which  is  linguistically  very  different  from  those 
languages  which  surround  it.  This  makes  it  more  difficult  to  leam.  To  this 
linguistic  difficulty,  we  should  also  add  the  difficulties  derived  from  the 
fact  that  firstly,  the  language  is  still  immersed  in  a  standardization  process 
-  a  process  which  is  advanced  but  nevertheless  unfinished  -  and  secondly, 
it  is  still  sociolinguistically  a  minority  language.  This  means  that  Basque  is 
at  times  used  incorrectly  and  with  grammatical  errors,  semantic  borrowing, 
code  switching  and  in  general  inadequate  and  poor  language  use.  Hence, 
new  programmes  and  initiatives  will  have  to  be  started  to  strengthen  the 
language  and  communicative  capacity  of  Basque  language  speakers. 

-  The  process  of  research  which  has  already  been  started  should  be 
continued  to  improve  the  linguistic  and  academic  results  of  our  bilingual 
education  models. 

-  And  finally  we  must  foster  the  use  of  Basque  outside  the  classroom, 
during  extracurricular  and  leisure  activities  in  such  a  way  that  the  Basque 
language  becomes  a  language  which  is  used  socially  amongst  the  bilin¬ 
gual  educated  population  and  not  simply  a  predominantly  or  exclusively 
academic  language. 

Basque  Government,  Department  of  Culture 
Spain 
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BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  IN  SLOVENIA 


This  article  is  a  presentation  of  bilingual  education  as  it  is  currently  imple¬ 
mented  in  the  ethnically-mixed  territories  of  Slovenia.  The  present  types 
of  bilingual  education  are  the  result  of  the  theory  of  bilingual  education  as 
well  as  of  various  historical  circumstances.  They  reflect  also  the  Slovenian 
state's  minority  policy.  Therefore  the  article  is  divided  into  sections  that 
focus  on  (a)  a  historical  survey,  (b)  the  constitutional  and  legal  outline 
of  regulations  regarding  minority  issues  in  Slovenia,  and  (c)  the  types  of 
bilingual  education  in  Slovenia. 

HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

The  territory  of  Slovenia  lies  at  the  crossing  of  four  European  geograph¬ 
ical  features  -  the  Northern  Adriatic,  the  Alps,  the  Pannonian  plain  and 
the  Dinaric  Mountain  chain.  Throughout  history,  the  present  territory  of 
Slovenia  has  represented  an  important  transitional  zone  within  Europe. 
It  was  continually  under  the  cultural,  economic  and  political  domination 
of  larger  powers.  From  the  period  of  their  earliest  settlement  in  the  6th 
century,  the  Slovene  people  have  had  to  struggle  for  their  culture,  political 
and  economic  existence  against  larger  Germanic,  Romanic,  Hungarian  and 
Slavic  peoples.  In  this  struggle,  the  Slovenes  lost  roughly  two-thirds  of 
the  territory  they  had  originaly  settled. 

Until  1918,  the  present  Slovene  state  territory  was  part  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  With  the  disintegration  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy  after  World  War  (WW)  I  and  the  emergence  of  new  states 
(Austria,  Hungary  and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes), 
and  with  the  expansion  of  Italy  to  the  western  part  of  the  Slovene  territory  of 
settlement,  new  border  areas  populated  by  national  minorities  were  formed. 
Thus  some  territories  with  homogenous  Slovene  population  became  parts 
of  border  regions  of  Italy,  Austria  and  Hungary.  On  the  other  hand  border 
territories  of  Prekmurje,  populated  by  Hungarians  became  part  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes.  Slovenia  joined  the  Kingdom  of 
Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes  in  1918,  from  1929  on  called  the  Kingdom  of 
Yugoslavia. 

With  the  beginning  of  WW  II,  the  Slovene  territory  was  occupied  by 
German,  Italian,  and  Hungarian  forces.  After  the  war,  Slovenia  expanded 
territorially  with  the  annexation  of  a  large  part  of  its  ethnic  territory  in  the 
west,  which  between  the  wars  had  belonged  to  Italy,  and  became  one  of 
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the  six  republics  of  the  new  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia.  The  changes 
of  state  borders  and  the  socio-political  system  in  (the  former)  Yugoslavia 
after  1945  caused  the  emigration  (exodus)  of  a  large  number  of  the  Italian 
population  from  the  territories  of  western  Slovenia  and  western  Croatia. 

Political  changes  in  Slovenia  started  in  the  1990’s,  but  preparation  began 
much  earlier  -  movement  towards  change  was  expressed  already  in  the 
amendments  to  the  Yugoslav  Constitution  in  1969  and  in  the  Constitution 
of  1974.  The  deepening  economic  and  social  crises  within  the  socialist 
system  and  the  on-going  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Slovenes  against  the 
centralization  of  Belgrade  gave  rise,  towards  the  end  of  the  1 980’s,  to  demo¬ 
cratic  aspirations  to  transform  Slovenia  into  a  multiparty  parliamentary 
society.  On  June  25,  1991  Slovenia  declared  its  independence.  The  new 
Slovene  Constitution  was  adopted  at  the  end  of  December  1991. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  ASPECTS  OF  MINORITY 

ISSUES 

According  to  the  last  population  census  data  in  1991  the  total  population 
of  Slovenia  is  1,956,986,  of  which  87.84%  (1.727.018)  are  Slovenes, 
0.16%  (3064)  Italians,  0.43%  Hungarians  (8503),  0.12%  Roma,  and  the 
rest  members  of  other  ethnic  groups  (Albanians,  Croats,  Macedonians, 
Montenegrins,  Muslims,  Serbs)  who  migrated  to  Slovenia  for  economic 
reasons  and  mainly  live  in  the  industrial  centres. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Slovenia,  together  with  numerous 
laws  and  regulations,  provides  special  territorially-based  collective  rights 
as  well  as  individual  rights  for  the  autochthonous  members  of  the  national 
minorities  -  Italians  and  Hungarians.  The  term  ‘national  minority’  denotes 
an  autochthonous  ethnic  group,  but  the  Slovene  legal  documents  use  the 
term  ‘ethnic  community’  in  order  to  avoid  the  possible  negative  connota¬ 
tion  of  the  term  ‘minority’.  Special  rights  for  the  Italian  and  Hungarian 
ethnic  communities  refer  to: 

—  the  right  to  use  their  native  language;  in  ethnically-mixed  territories, 
Slovene  and  the  minority  language  enjoy  equal  status  and  all  public 
services  are  bilingual; 

—  free  use  of  national  symbols; 

—  the  right  to  establish  autonomous  organizations  and  institutions; 

—  the  right  to  foster  their  own  culture; 

—  the  right  to  education  and  schooling  in  their  own  language,  and  to 
become  familiar  with  the  history  and  culture  of  their  mother  nation; 

—  the  right  to  be  informed  in  their  own  language; 

—  the  right  to  direct  representation  in  the  Parliament  and  in  local  author¬ 
ities; 

—  the  right  to  cooperation  with  the  state  of  their  parent  nation. 
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The  minority  community  is  guaranteed  all  these  rights  regardless  of  its 
number  in  the  ethnically-mixed  territories  of  Slovene  Istria  and  Prekmurje 
(Klopcic  &  Stergar,  1993).  The  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Slovenia 
ensures  financial  means  for  the  implementation  of  special  rights.  Equality 
is  therefore  not  just  a  matter  of  declaration,  but  is  also  being  put  into 
practice  in  everyday  life. 


BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
ETHNICALLY-MIXED  AREAS  OF  SLOVENIA 

Education  for  the  members  of  Italian  and  Hungarian  minorities  is  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  the  general  educational  system  in  Slovenia.  In  addition  to  the 
basic  goals  and  tasks,  education  in  the  ethnically-mixed  areas  has  some 
additional  tasks  and  goals  which  are  stipulated  also  by  law.  The  members 
of  minorities  have  the  right  to  education  in  their  mother  tongue,  the  right  to 
leam  about  the  culture  and  history  of  their  nation  of  origin  as  well  as  about 
the  environment  they  live  in.  Both  models  are  maintenance/enrichment 
models,  their  social  goal  is  cultural  pluralism  while  their  linguistic  goal 
is  two-way  bilingualism  (functional  bilingualism).  The  school  curricula 
are  adapted  to  specific  ethnic  circumstances  and  aspects  of  Hungarian  or 
Italian  history,  geography  and  culture  are  being  added  to  the  syllabus  of 
Slovene  schools.  Second  language  acquisition  and  knowledge  of  each 
other’s  history,  culture,  and  literature  contribute  to  the  development  of 
mutual  tolerance  and  respect.  This  form  of  education  assumes  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  different  cultures  within  the  society  and  research  suggests  it  repre¬ 
sents  an  important  agent  of  cultural  pluralism  (Mejak  &  Novak-Lukanovic, 
1991). 

Slovenian  legislation  guarantees  to  the  members  of  national  minorities 
the  right  to  participate  in  designing  the  curricula  of  schools  at  all  levels  and 
in  designing  the  programmes  in  kindergartens  that  operate  in  the  ethnically- 
mixed  areas  of  Slovenia.  Special  attention  is  also  paid  to  cooperation  with 
the  parent  state  of  the  minority  in  the  areas  of  in-service  teacher  training, 
organization  of  field  trips  and  preparation  of  textbooks.  Slovenia  has 
signed  special  agreements  with  the  Republic  of  Italy  and  the  Republic  of 
Hungary  which  also  regulate  the  protection  of  the  minorities  and  assistance 
in  providing  minority  education  on  both  sides  of  the  border. 

Due  to  different  historical  circumstances,  various  socio-demographic 
conditions  as  well  as  some  international  arrangements,  there  are  two 
models  of  education  in  nationally-mixed  regions  in  Slovenia  which 
embrace  pupils  of  majority  and  minority  nations: 

1 .  A  model  in  which  the  educational  process  takes  place  in  the  mother 
tongue  and  the  other  language/second  language  is  a  compulsory 
subject.  This  model  is  practised  in  the  Slovene-Italian  region. 
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2.  A  model  in  which  both  languages  -  the  mother  tongue  and  the  second 
language  -  are  languages  of  instruction  and  school  subjects.  This 
model  is  practised  in  the  Slovene-Hungarian  region. 

Education  in  the  Slovene -Italian  Ethnically-Mixed  Area.  The  Italian 
minority  lives  in  the  area  of  three  coastal  communities  (Koper/Capodistria, 
Piran/  Pirano,  lzola /  lsola)  in  the  Slovenian  part  of  lstria.  Italians  began  to 
settle  mainly  in  towns  in  the  period  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy, 
and  in  particular  after  the  year  1920  because  according  to  the  Rapallo 
Treaty  (November  12,  1920)  a  large  part  of  western  Slovenia  was  ceded  to 
Italy. 

After  the  Second  World  War,  the  area  of  three  coastal  communities 
formed  part  of  Zone  B  of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  (administered  by  the 
Yugoslav  Military  Government).  The  Memorandum  of  Understanding  and 
the  Special  Statute,  designed  as  an  annex  (October,  1954)  regulated  the 
status  of  both  minorities  (the  Italian  in  Yugoslavia  and  the  Slovene  national 
minority  in  Italy),  and  especially  the  organization  of  the  school  system  in 
ethnically-mixed  territories.  The  Memorandum  of  Understanding  and 
its  annexes,  especially  the  Special  statute,  represented  a  framework  of 
standards  for  minority  protection.  The  stipulations  of  the  Memorandum 
were  reconfirmed  by  the  Osimo  treaties  in  1977,  and  by  the  Slovene-ltalian 
Agreement  in  1992. 

In  the  Slovene-ltalian  ethnically-mixed  area  in  Slovene  lstria,  due  to 
different  historic  circumstances,  children  attend  preschool  institutions, 
primary  and  secondary  schools,  colleges  with  the  Slovene  or  Italian 
language  of  instruction  and  with  the  second  language  as  an  obligatory 
subject  of  the  curriculum.  Therefore  pupils  are  educated  in  their  mother 
tongue  -  Slovene  or  Italian,  but  they  leam  the  second  language  (Slovene 
or  Italian)  as  an  obligatory  subject.  The  so-called  coastal  model  of  second 
language  teaching  in  primary  schools  was  established  in  1959.  During 
these  years,  some  new  methods  of  teaching  the  second  language  have  been 
introduced.  A  case  study  on  the  enhancement  of  Italian  language  teaching 
at  the  primary  level  has  been  undertaken  in  order  to  detect  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  model  for  language  teaching  in  the  territory  of  the  Slovene  lstria 
(Cok,  1995) 

In  the  schools  with  Italian  as  the  language  of  instruction,  teaching 
staff  and  other  school  personnel  are  native  Italian  speakers,  Italian  is  the 
language  of  oral  and  written  communication  in  school  and  also  with  parents 
or  with  the  broader  society.  Textbooks,  manuals  and  other  teaching  mate¬ 
rials  are  prepared  either  in  Slovenia  or  imported  from  Italy  in  agreement 
with  Slovene  regulations  on  the  adoption  of  instructional  materials.  Some 
textbooks,  adapted  where  necessary  to  the  needs  of  Italians  in  Slovenia, 
are  published  by  the  main  publishing  house  of  the  Italian  minority,  EDIT, 
in  Rijeka  (Croatia). 
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Education  in  the  Slovene -Hungarian  Ethnically-Mixed  Area.  The  Hungar¬ 
ian  minority  settles  the  ethnically -mixed  territory  of  Prekmurje,  the  region 
beyond  the  river  Mura,  situated  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Slovenia  along 
the  Hungarian  border.  The  ethnically-mixed  territory  administratively 
belongs  to  the  communities  of  Lendava/Lendva  and  Murska  Sobota.  The 
ethnically-mixed  character  of  the  region  originated  in  its  thousand-year 
long  integration  into  the  Hungarian  state,  which  determined  the  political, 
economic  and  cultural  development  of  Prekmurje.  After  the  decline  of 
the  Hapsburg  monarchy,  in  the  year  1919,  Prekmurje  became  part  of  the 
newly-founded  Kingdom  of  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes.  According  to  the 
treaty  of  Trianon  (4  June,  1920)  a  part  of  the  Slovene  population  remained 
within  the  state  of  Hungary  and  a  part  of  the  Hungarians  remained  within 
Prekmurje  in  Slovenia.  The  treaty  determined  the  rights  of  the  minorities 
to  use  their  own  language  in  school. 

In  the  ethnically-mixed  territory  of  Prekmurje,  the  educational  process 
is  bilingual  at  all  grades  (from  kindergarten,  primary  schools,  different 
types  of  secondary  school)  and  for  all  pupils,  irrespective  of  their  ethnic 
adherence  or  individual  wishes.  Bilingual  education  in  Prekmurje  has  been 
functioning  since  1959. 

In  this  area,  the  Slovene  and  Hungarian  languages  —  the  language  of 
the  majority  and  that  of  the  minority  -  function  both  as  school  subjects  of 
curriculum  and  languages  of  instruction.  During  each  lesson  the  concurrent 
method  is  applied,  with  language  switching.  Bilingual  education  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  contact  between  the  two  groups,  and  the  two  languages.  The 
contact  is  not  incidental,  but  permanent,  at  least  during  a  certain  period 
of  an  individual’s  life.  The  success  of  bilingual  communication  during 
lessons  in  all  curriculum  subjects  depends  on  various  linguistic,  pedagogic 
and  psycholinguistic  factors.  A  child’s  ability  to  participate  actively  in 
bilingual  instruction  is  closely  connected  to  his/her  language  proficiency 
in  the  mother  tongue  and  to  second  language  competence.  Because  of 
language  switching  during  all  classes  it  is  obvious  that  a  child  must  acquire, 
for  active  participation  and  understanding  of  new  content,  a  certain  degree 
of  language  competence  in  the  second  language  (Necak-Luk,  1992). 

Some  new  approaches  to  LI  and  L2  teaching  have  been  introduced.  For 
many  years  both  languages  (Slovene  and  Hungarian)  were  taught  following 
principles  for  first  language  instruction,  except  for  certain  modifications 
in  literacy  instruction  of  both  languages.  However,  some  research  data 
pointed  out  that  the  non-differentiated  programme  for  first  and  second 
language  teaching  did  not  realize  the  linguistic  goals  of  the  bilingual  school. 

The  linguistic  outcomes  regarding  proficiency  in  Hungarian  as  first 
and  second  language  as  well  as  proficiency  in  Slovenian  as  a  second 
language  were  not  good  (Dular,  1987).  In  the  school  year  1986/87,  an 
experiment  started.  A  new  approach  to  first  and  second  language  teaching 
was  applied,  based  on  principles  of  first  and  second  language  teaching 
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(i.e.  the  communicative  approach  for  teaching  the  second  language).  The 
experiment  introduced  also  second  language  literacy  instruction  in  the 
second  grade  and  some  modifications  of  the  concurrent  method  with  some 
subjects  of  curriculum  (Necak-Luk,  1995).  During  all  lessons,  a  child 
can  always  answer  or  talk  in  his  or  her  mother  tongue,  except  during  the 
specific  lessons  of  the  second  language. 

According  to  law,  teachers  and  other  personnel  of  the  bilingual  school 
must  be  bilingual.  All  external  signs  on  the  school  premises,  announce¬ 
ments  and  school  documentation  (gradebooks,  time  tables,  school  reports) 
are  bilingual.  Communication  between  the  school  and  parents  (parent 
teacher  meetings,  messages  to  parents)  is  bilingual.  Most  textbooks  are 
also  bilingual. 

At  the  vocational  and  secondary  level,  the  position  of  the  minority 
language  (i.e.  the  Hungarian  language)  varies.  The  difference  between 
possibilities  derives  from  the  legal  status  of  the  minority  which  is  based 
on  the  territorial  principle.  The  minority  language  at  the  secondary  level 
can  be  the  medium  of  instruction  and  a  compulsory  subject  (bilingual 
programme),  or  it  can  be  an  optional  subject  within  the  school  with 
Slovene  as  the  language  of  instruction.  In  the  ethnically-mixed  region 
of  Prekmurje,  at  the  vocational  and  secondary  level  some  bilingual 
programmes  are  offered  (teacher  training,  humanities,  business).  Out¬ 
side  this  area  it  is  possible  for  pupils  to  attend  only  optional  lessons  of 
Hungarian  language. 


FUTURE  DIRECTIONS 

The  principle  of  today’s  language  policy  and  educational  practice  in 
Slovenia  proceeds  from  the  positive  concept  of  protection  of  minorities 
and  from  a  long  tradition.  Education,  and  the  role  of  the  minority  language 
within  education,  reflects  social  realities  which,  in  multicultural  settings, 
indicates  the  political  will  and  the  relation  of  the  majority  towards  the 
minority.  Bilingual  education  has  a  social  and  linguistic  function.  The 
linguistic  function  or  the  communicative  function  creates  the  possibility 
for  equal  language  contacts,  while  the  social  function  creates  coexistence, 
and  tolerance  between  the  majority  and  minority.  Both  types  of  bilingual 
education  in  Slovenia  reflect  these  functions. 

Recently,  the  concept  of  bilingual  education  in  Prekmurje  has  been  a 
topic  of  controversial  discussions.  Criticism  has  come  from  both  sides. 
Slovene  parents  have  been  critical  because  their  children  are  required  to 
learn  the  Hungarian  language.  They  have  been  asking  for  the  right  to 
be  educated  only  in  the  mother  tongue.  On  the  other  side,  there  have 
been  some  initiatives  from  Hungarians  to  establish  education  only  in  the 
Hungarian  language  despite  the  fact  that  schools  with  only  Hungarian  as 
the  language  of  instruction  had  been  implemented  prior  to  1959  (before 
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the  present  type  of  bilingual  education  was  introduced)  and  had  proved  to 
be  unsuccessful. 

The  empirical  results  of  the  long-term  project  “Interethnic  relations  in 
the  Slovenian  ethnic  area”,  carried  out  by  the  research  team  of  the  Institute 
for  Ethnic  Studies  from  Ljubljana  and  directed  by  Professor  Albina  Necak- 
Luk,  concerning  both  bilingual  education  programmes  showed  that,  in  spite 
of  some  criticism,  the  bilingual  education  in  these  two  areas  is  acceptable 
for  the  majority  of  the  respondents  regardless  of  their  ethnic  adherence. 
Furthermore,  it  is  considered  to  be  successful  (i.e.  provides  sufficient 
knowledge  for  further  schooling).  The  fact  that  schooling  and  education 
are  important  in  the  implementation  of  ethnic  equality  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that,  according  to  respondents  to  this  research  study,  school 
is  the  very  place  where  the  right  of  the  Hungarian/Italian  minority  to  the 
use  of  the  Hungarian/Italian  language  is  exercised  regularly  and  daily. 
In  a  way,  this  points  out  that  the  use  of  the  minority  language  is  mostly 
restricted  to  school  and  less  frequent  in  other  spheres  of  a  person’s  social 
life.  This  fact  can  lead  to  a  thesis  that,  in  ethnically-mixed  territories, 
functional  bilingualism  is  formally  guaranteed  but  not  practised  and  that 
the  phenomenon  of  diglossia  is  occuring.  This  thesis  has  been  supported  by 
some  previous  studies  (Mejak  &  Novak-Lukanovic,  1991;  Dular,  1987). 

The  statistical  analyses  of  the  data  also  show  that  the  present  type  of 
bilingual  education  in  Prekmurje  and  in  Slovene  Istria  has  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  influence  on  the  formation  of  ethnic  identity  of  an  individual,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  has  a  significant  role  in  the  interethnic  relations  which 
are,  according  to  our  respondents,  regardless  of  their  national  affiliation, 
characterised  by  coexistence,  tolerance  and  acceptance  of  diversity 
(Novak-Lukanovic,  1993). 

Institute  for  Ethnic  Studies 

Ljubljana 

Slovenia 
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BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  IN  FRIESLAND 


Compared  with  other  language  minorities  in  Europe,  bilingual  education 
in  Friesland  can  be  placed  at  an  intermediate  position  (Sikma  &  Gorter, 
1991,  p.  109).  The  provisions  for  Frisian  may  appear  to  be  better  than 
for  minority  languages  of  migrant  groups  in  the  Netherlands  (Extra,  1989). 
However,  notwithstanding  a  tradition  of  education  in  Frisian  that  goes  back 
to  the  beginning  of  this  century,  overall,  Frisian  still  has  a  modest  place  in 
the  educational  system. 

Frisian  (Fri.  ‘ Frysk ’)  is  a  Germanic  language  historically  related  to 
languages  such  as  English  and  German.  Today  its  closest  neighbour 
is  Dutch,  from  which  Frisian  mainly  differs  lexically  and  phonetically. 
Through  intensive  language-contact  Dutch  words  are  incorporated  quite 
easily.  Further  information  on  the  language  and  its  social  position  can 
be  found  in  Boelens,  1982;  Fishman,  1991;  Hoekstra  &  Tiersma,  1994; 
Ytsma  &  de  Jong,  1993;  Breuker,  Hoekstra  &  Gorter,  1996. 


EARLY  DEVELOPMENTS 

The  province  of  Friesland  (Fryslan)  is  located  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  Netherlands  and  has  a  population  of  600,000  (cf.  The  Netherlands: 
15.1  million).  It  is  officially  bilingual. 

Frisian  was  used  widely,  also  in  writing,  until  the  16th  century.  It 
covered  an  area  much  larger  than  the  administrative  borders  of  the  current 
province  of  Friesland,  where  it  is  spoken  today  (the  situation  of  North- 
Frisian  and  Saterfrisian  in  Germany  will  not  be  dealt  with  here,  see  Wilts, 
1989;  Wilts  &  Fort,  1996).  In  the  16th  century  Frisian  became  almost 
exclusively  orally  used  in  rural  areas,  as  official  functions  were  taken  over 
by  Dutch  (Vries,  1993). 

Today,  Frisian  still  functions  mainly  as  a  spoken  language,  alongside 
Dutch  which  is  the  dominant  language  in  formal  domains  and  in  writing. 
Surveys  have  shown  that  approximately  74%  of  the  population  can  speak 
Frisian  (i.e.  440,000  speakers).  Almost  20%  are  second  language  learners, 
because  55%  indicate  that  they  have  learned  Frisian  as  their  first  language 
as  a  child.  Approximately  94%  can  understand,  65%  can  read  and  17% 
can  write  Frisian  (Gorter  &  Jonkman,  1995). 

During  the  19th  century  education  in  the  Netherlands  became  organized 
as  a  unified  system,  with  no  place  for  the  teaching  of  Frisian.  Under  the 
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influence  of  Romanticism,  the  ‘Frisian  Movement’  began  gradually  to  set 
aims  for  the  social  emancipation  of  the  language,  also  through  education 
(Feitsma,  1981).  Bilingual  education  in  Friesland  started  in  1907.  Frisian 
was  then  taught  as  a  subject,  after  regular  school  hours,  at  some  1 7  primary 
schools,  to  almost  300  children. 

In  1937  the  Dutch  Education  Act  was  changed  permitting  the  teaching 
of  ‘a  regional  dialect’  during  Dutch  lessons.  Over  100  primary  schools 
(out  of  some  540)  used  this  new  opportunity  and  began  to  teach  some 
Frisian,  mainly  to  pupils  in  the  highest  grades  (10-13  year). 

In  1955  the  Education  Act  was  changed  again.  Permission  was  granted 
to  use  Frisian  as  medium  of  instruction  in  the  lower  grades  (age  6-8 
year)  and  as  a  subject  in  all  grades.  Some  80  designated  ‘bilingual 
primary  schools’  were  established,  where  reading  and  writing  were  taught 
in  Frisian.  Many  other  schools  included  at  least  some  Frisian  in  the 
curriculum. 

Further  legal  developments  halted  until  the  1970s.  After  the  national 
government  recognized  Frisian  as  an  official  language  in  the  Netherlands, 
a  new  law  stipulated  that  Frisian  had  to  become  an  obligatory  subject  in  all 
primary  schools  in  Friesland  by  1980.  Frisian  could  also  be  the  medium 
of  instruction  in  all  grades. 


CURRENT  POSITION 

To  comprehend  the  position  of  Frisian  in  schools  one  needs  some  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Dutch  educational  system  (see  also  European  Commission, 
1995).  The  national  government  is  responsible  for  all  laws  and  regula¬ 
tions,  e.g.  on  the  legal  position  of  teachers  or  examination  standards.  At 
the  local  level  such  measures  are  implemented  by  the  authorities.  The 
state  Inspectorate  has  to  monitor  the  practice  of  education.  The  provincial 
government  of  Friesland  has  no  role  in  education,  except  for  an  advisory 
role  and  the  authority  to  decide  over  exemptions  from  the  legal  obliga¬ 
tion  to  teach  Frisian  in  primary  schools.  It  can  also  promote  Frisian  in 
education  through  language  planning  activities  (Gorter,  1992). 

There  are  no  central  rules  on  language  use  in  education,  although  Dutch 
is  assumed  to  be  the  language  of  instruction.  The  only  exception  being  that 
the  law  states  that  in  the  Province  of  Friesland  Frisian  has  to  be  a  subject  in 
all  primary  schools,  be  on  the  curriculum  of  all  special  schools,  be  taught 
in  basic  education  in  secondary  schools  and  be  offered  by  teacher  training 
colleges  in  Friesland.  It  can  also  be  used  as  a  medium  of  instruction. 

The  sociolinguistic  context  also  exerts  some  influence  on  the  role  of 
Frisian  in  education.  The  historical  contrast  in  the  distribution  of  the 
language  between  towns  and  countryside  still  continues  today.  In  the 
villages  Frisian  is  the  home  language  for  around  70%  and  in  the  larger 
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towns  (over  10,000  inhabitants)  it  is  only  40%  (average  for  the  province 
54%).  The  weak  written  tradition  is  reflected  in  educational  practice  by 
the  small  place  given  to  acquiring  active  literacy. 

A  brief  overview  can  be  given  of  the  position  of  Frisian  at  the  different 
levels  of  education. 

Playgroups  (for  children  of  2—4  years)  are  mostly  privately  initiated; 
they  are  supervised  and  (partly)  financed  by  local  government.  Over  ten 
years  ago  a  survey  showed  that  most  rural  playgroups  can  be  regarded 
as  bilingual,  while  in  urban  playgroups  Frisian  is  only  used  occasionally 
(Duipmans,  1984).  Since  1989  the  ‘Pjutteboartersplak’  association  has 
founded  five  Frisian  playgroups,  which  aim  at  a  wholly  Frisian  play  envi¬ 
ronment  for  the  young  child.  Currently  (1996)  they  have  an  enrolment  of 
90  children,  which  is  about  1%  of  all  children  in  this  age-group. 

Primary  schools  are  attended  by  children  of  4-12  years  (grades  1-8).  At 
this  level  bilingual  education  has  its  longest  tradition.  From  1980  onwards, 
all  570  primary  schools  became  legally  obliged  to  teach  Frisian.  Only  a 
few  schools  in  areas  of  Friesland  where  traditionally  a  Dutch  dialect  is 
in  common  use  have  been  exempted.  A  total  of  55,000  (1996  estimate) 
pupils  receive  Frisian  lessons. 

A  majority  of  primary  schools  spends  on  average  one  lesson  (30-45 
minutes)  per  week  on  Frisian.  As  medium  of  instruction  22%  of  schools 
make  no  use  of  Frisian  at  all,  whereas  13%  use  Frisian  for  over  half  of  the 
teaching  time.  Some  of  the  schools  that  use  Frisian  more  extensively,  have 
a  ‘Frisian  day’  or  morning  where  they  try  to  use  Frisian  as  consistently  as 
possible.  In  such  cases  Frisian  is  mainly  used  for  the  expressive  subjects. 
Obviously,  there  are  no  monolingual  Frisian  schools. 

Since  1993  in  secondary  education,  Frisian  has  been  a  compulsory 
subject  for  the  so-called  ‘basic  education’  which  is  the  first,  lower  stage 
(2-3  years).  Quite  a  few  of  93  secondary  schools  have  not  yet  imple¬ 
mented  Frisian  and  almost  all  have  limited  its  compulsory  status  to  the  first 
year. 

The  second  stage  of  secondary  education  comprises  a  highly  diversified 
structure  of  school  types,  where  Frisian  is  taught  as  an  optional  subject 
only.  From  the  obligation  to  teach  Frisian  in  the  lower  stage,  a  movement 
onto  the  second  stage  might  be  expected.  Whether  this  will  take  place 
is  unclear.  Thus  far,  very  few  students  take  Frisian  as  a  subject  in  their 
final  exams.  The  total  enrolment  in  secondary  education  is  around  43,000 
(1996). 

Special  education  (primary  and  secondary)  comprises  35  schools,  which 
are  attended  by  4,000  students  (1996  estimate)  with  a  physical  handicap  or 
learning  or  behavioural  difficulties.  These  schools  are  not  obliged  to  teach 
Frisian  to  all  of  their  students,  but  they  are  legally  forced  to  formulate  a 
place  for  Frisian  language  and  culture  in  the  curriculum.  A  study  showed 
that  73%  of  teachers  in  special  education  devoted  some  time  to  Frisian 
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culture  and  26%  sometimes  made  use  of  Frisian  as  a  medium  of  instruction 
(Zondag,  1993,  p.  77-78). 

Three  institutes  for  higher  education  are  located  in  the  capital  Ljouwert/ 
Leeuwarden.  They  have  a  total  enrolment  of  13,000  students,  in  many 
faculties.  Recently  all  three  have  drafted  regulations  on  language  use 
(Dutch,  Frisian,  English  and  other  languages).  Most  faculties  formally 
allow  the  use  of  Frisian  in  oral  exams  or  in  writing  a  thesis.  In  general, 
however,  Frisian  has  a  limited  role  as  subject  or  as  medium  of  instruction. 

Teacher  training  plays  a  special  role  (Gildemacher  &  Riemersma,  1 995). 
In  the  two  departments  of  teacher  training  for  primary  schools,  students 
are  obliged  to  attend  qualifying  courses.  Most  students  obtain  the  certifi¬ 
cate,  but  this  does  not  always  lead  to  a  satisfactory  proficiency  in  Frisian. 
For  secondary  school  teachers,  training  is  provided  by  one  institute  in 
Ljouwert/Leeuwarden  and  by  the  University  of  Groningen  (in  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  province).  However,  the  number  of  students  is  limited. 

In  Friesland  there  is  no  university,  but  Frisian  can  be  studied  at  three 
Dutch  universities.  The  universities  of  Amsterdam  and  Groningen  offer 
Frisian  language  and  literature  as  a  main  subject  (M.A.  degree),  as  well 
as  possibilities  for  a  PhD  degree.  Frisian  is  a  subsidiary  subject  at  Leiden 
university.  In  all  three  the  number  of  students  is  small. 

WORK  IN  PROGRESS 

The  way  Frisian  is  currently  being  taught  confirms  the  place  that  Frisian 
holds  in  society.  Schools  do  not  work  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Frisian 
language,  but  rather  play  a  conservative  role.  This  is  most  clearly  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  according  to  official  attainment  targets  all  primary  school 
children  are  supposed  to  leam  to  write  Frisian,  but  only  a  few  schools 
actually  do  teach  it. 

As  can  be  concluded  from  the  foregoing,  the  position  of  Frisian  is  rather 
modest  in  the  practice  of  bilingual  education,  which  leads  to  disappointing 
results  in  linguistic  competence,  in  particular  as  far  as  literacy  is  concerned. 
However,  the  legal  framework  does  offer  more  opportunities  than  those 
which  are  currently  used.  Monolingual  Frisian  education,  comparable  with 
what  is  found  among  several  other  minority  languages  in  Europe,  is  not 
precluded,  but  still  seems  unattainable. 

In  1994  a  new  Frisian  language  method,  the  ‘Taalrotonde’  (Language 
roundabout),  was  introduced  for  primary  schools.  The  method  has  been 
developed  by  the  educational  advisory  centre  in  Friesland.  It  involves  a 
communicative  approach  to  language  teaching,  which  is  an  innovation.  It 
has  proven  to  be  successful,  because  within  a  year  after  its  introduction 
over  200  primary  schools  have  bought  it. 

An  important  role  is  also  played  by  school  television.  A  high  percentage 
of  schools  participate  in  the  weekly  programs  which  are  supported  by 
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attractive  learning  material.  Some  of  its  ‘stars’  are  quite  popular  among 
the  target  audiences  (specific  age  groups  of  primary  and  lower  secondary 
schools). 

At  the  secondary  level,  a  number  of  recent  developments  can  also  be 
mentioned  for  the  infra-structural  provisions.  The  national  Dutch  foun¬ 
dation  for  curriculum  development  has  developed  a  model  curriculum. 
Similarly,  the  national  institute  for  test  development  has  drafted  a  profi¬ 
ciency  test. 

A  new  language  method,  4 Flotwei  Frysk’  (Smoothly  Frisian),  was 
published  in  1995  by  the  largest  Frisian  children’s  book  publisher,  in 
co-operation  with  a  Dutch  commercial  publishing  company.  The  method 
is  based  on  an  existing,  widely  used  method  for  Dutch.  The  advantage 
is  that  schools  can  now  use  both  methods  in  parallel  fashion.  The  same 
publisher  also  produces  Frisian  learning  materials  and  children’s  reading 
books.  For  language  courses  there  are  several  textbooks  on  all  levels  and 
there  are  Dutch-Frisian  and  Frisian-Dutch  dictionaries  (Tjerkstra,  1994). 

Almost  all  scientific  studies  of  bilingual  education  are  carried  out  by  the 
‘Fryske  Akademy ’,  a  research  centre  which  has  occupied  itself  with  studies 
about  the  Frisian  language,  history  and  society  since  1938.  Important 
projects  focus  on  lexicography  and  the  sociology  of  language.  In  the  latter 
field  emphasis  is  given  to  general  surveys  (Gorter  et  al.,  1984;  Gorter 
&  Jonkman,  1995)  and  to  bilingual  education  (Ytsma  &  Gorter,  1991; 
Ytsma,  1995).  The  Akademy  also  hosts  the  Mercator  Education  centre 
for  information,  documentation  and  research  as  part  of  a  larger  European 
network  on  minority  languages  (Van  der  Goot,  1994;  Tjeerdsma,  1995). 

Research  into  results  of  bilingual  education  in  Friesland  is  rather  scarce 
(see  however,  Zondag,  1989).  The  first  project  was  already  done  in  1951 
by  Post,  who  was  concerned  about  a  lag  in  linguistic  development  of 
Frisian  children  as  a  result  of  ‘submersing’  them  in  a  total  Dutch  learning 
environment.  Several  other  studies  followed  in  the  1960s  and  1970s  (De 
Jong  &  Riemersma,  1994,  pp.  4-8).  Of  particular  importance  are  the 
surveys  on  Frisian  in  primary  schools  carried  out  by  the  Inspectorate  (most 
recenl:  Inspectie  van  het  Onderwijs,  1989).  The  reports  provide  statistical 
data  about  many  aspects  of  the  position  of  Frisian  e.g.  the  totals  for  Frisian 
as  a  subject,  as  medium  of  instruction  or  language  command  by  teachers 
and  motivation  to  teach  Frisian. 

Language  competence  in  Frisian  and  in  Dutch  of  school  children  at  the 
end  of  primary  education  was  part  of  a  large  evaluation  study  (De  Jong 
&  Riemersma,  1994).  It  turned  out  that,  compared  to  national  results, 
the  level  of  proficiency  in  Dutch  can  be  considered  average  or  good,  both 
for  Frisian-speaking  and  Dutch-speaking  children.  However,  the  results 
for  different  aspects  of  proficiency  in  Frisian  are  far  below  a  comparable 
level  of  competence.  In  particular,  pupils  lag  behind  in  technical  reading, 
communicative  speaking  and  writing. 
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The  quality  of  Frisian  has  also  been  examined  as  part  of  the  same  project. 
Ytsma  (1995)  focuses  on  the  acquisition  of  standard  Frisian  both  among 
speakers  with  Frisian  as  their  first  language  as  well  as  Dutch  language 
learners.  To  obtain  a  developmental  perspective  he  included  children  at 
the  end  of  primary  school  (grade  8),  as  well  as  grade  5.  He  concluded  that 
several  aspects  of  the  Frisian  linguistic  system  seem  to  be  changing  under 
the  influence  of  Dutch,  not  just  the  lexical  items  but  also  syntactic  (word 
order),  morphological  (diminutive  forms)  and  phonological  (diphthongs 
change  to  monophthongs). 

Furthermore  attitudes  of  the  Dutch  speaking  children  towards  Frisian 
and  their  motivation  to  learn  the  language  were  looked  into.  Ytsma  (1995, 
p.  166)  concludes  that  in  general  Dutch  speaking  children  are  quite  nega¬ 
tive  about  learning  Frisian.  On  theoretical  grounds  he  expected  that  the 
affective  learner  characteristics  would  influence  the  acquisition  of  Frisian. 
However,  his  data  explain  only  moderate  portions  of  variance  in  levels  of 
second  language  acquisition  and  motivation  was  not  related  to  proficiency 
in  Frisian  at  all. 

PROBLEMS  AND  DIFFICULTIES 

From  an  outsider’s  perspective  it  may  seem  that  things  have  been  arranged 
quite  nicely  for  Frisian  in  education,  with  a  legal  framework  in  place 
and  a  number  of  adequate  infrastructural  provisions.  However,  from  an 
insider’s  perspective,  a  different  story  can  be  told  by  a  concerned  teacher 
or  a  policy-maker.  One  often  hears  complaints  about  lack  of  enthusiasm 
for  implementation  of  Frisian  activities. 

Educational  practice  is  becoming  increasingly  complicated.  As  a  result 
of  factors  such  as  the  arrival  of  many  migrants  and  refugees  whose  children 
speak  ‘foreign’  languages.  Indeed,  in  general  the  language  background 
of  pupils  is  becoming  less  homogeneous,  because  the  number  of  Frisian- 
Dutch  mixed-language  marriages  increases.  Thus  far  only  one-third  of 
primary  schools  differentiate  between  Frisian-speaking  and  non-Frisian- 
speaking  pupils  with  respect  to  educational  goals. 

A  new  practice  for  bilingual  education  can  hardly  arise  as  long  as  the 
different  ‘agents’  involved  in  bilingual  education  do  not  give  much  priority 
to  Frisian.  The  national  government  is  satisfied  with  the  legal  framework 
and  existing  provisions.  The  provincial  government  would  like  to  improve 
the  place  of  Frisian,  but  does  not  have  sufficient  resources  or  authority  to 
get  it  done.  Local  authorities  seem  to  be  uninterested  or  lack  the  necessary 
knowledge. 

There  may  indeed  be  adequate  resources  available,  but,  for  example,  the 
teacher  training  colleges  have  not  been  able  to  involve  teachers  in  in-service 
training.  Their  offer  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  attractive.  Similarly, 
interest  in  certification  for  secondary  school  teachers  is  very  small.  And 
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the  Inspectorate  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  ‘get  things  moving’  again 
unlike  in  the  past  when  it  played  an  important  role  in  stimulating  several 
key  developments. 

The  schools  are  confronted  with  an  incessant  stream  of  changes  in 
education.  Teachers  seem  more  concerned  about  their  legal  position, 
mergers  and  new  subjects  on  the  curriculum  than  about  Frisian.  Parents 
could  play  a  key  role,  but  most  of  them  seem  satisfied  with  the  status 
quo.  As  a  subject  Frisian  may  have  high  emotional  significance,  but  it 
has  little  ‘market  value’.  Some  parents  are  even  quite  outspoken  against 
their  children  receiving  even  a  small  number  of  Frisian  lessons.  As  is 
well-known,  old  prejudices  about  bilingualism  die  hard  and  opponents  are 
better  listened  to  than  proponents.  Moreover,  the  only  existing  pressure 
group  is  too  weakly  organized  to  effectively  demand  a  better  place  for 
Frisian  in  education. 

In  these  circumstances  it  appears  to  be  very  hard  to  bring  about  a  change. 
Still,  a  recent  sociolinguistic  survey  showed  that  among  the  general  popu¬ 
lation  there  is  a  positive  attitude  toward  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  time 
spent  on  Frisian  in  the  schools  (Gorter  &  Jonkman,  1995,  pp.  42-45). 

FUTURE  DIRECTIONS 

In  general,  further  developments  in  bilingual  education  in  Friesland  are 
most  likely  to  take  place  in  a  calm  way  without  many  upheavals.  A 
major  task  is  to  make  adequate  use  of  the  opportunities  provided  by  the 
legal  framework.  Also  more  people  have  to  be  made  enthusiastic  about 
the  teaching  of  Frisian.  Not  just  by  convincing  people  of  its  ‘harmless’ 
character  (no  detriment  to  Dutch),  but  also  by  showing  the  advantages 
and  the  fun  in  learning  (better)  Frisian.  A  group  of  specialists  recently 
produced  a  report  with  many  proposals  for  improvements,  which  made  it 
clear  at  the  same  time  how  difficult  it  is  to  come  up  with  challenging  and 
attractive  proposals.  The  margins  are  small  and  the  process  of  innovation 
has  to  be  incremental  (Zondag,  1991). 

It  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  official  attainment  targets  for  Frisian  in 
primary  schools  have  any  value  for  changing  educational  practice.  The 
Inspectorate,  the  educational  advisory  centre  and  the  teacher  training 
colleges  will  have  to  implement  a  policy  through  which  the  targets  can 
indeed  be  met  by  the  programs  which  the  schools  offer.  The  new  learn¬ 
ing  material  for  Frisian  (Language  Roundabout)  is  already  an  important 
instrument  to  improve  the  teaching  methods.  Although  the  approach  of 
this  method  is  innovative,  the  advisory  centre  intends  to  elaborate  another 
method  on  the  principle  of  integrated  language  teaching  of  Frisian  and 
Dutch,  which  may  lead  to  another  step  forward  in  a  few  years. 

Based  on  the  principles  of  additive  bilingualism,  transfer  of  language 
proficiency  and  interactive  pedagogy,  there  are  plans  to  experiment  in  a 
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pilot  project  with  a  new  bilingual  education  model.  Frisian  and  Dutch 
will  be  taught  and  used  for  equal  amounts  of  time,  with  a  special  place 
for  English.  As  a  third  language  it  will  be  taught  for  more  hours  than 
is  currently  common  in  primary  schools  in  Friesland  (Meestringa,  1987). 
The  aim  of  the  study  is  to  investigate  the  effects  on  linguistic  competence 
of  using  such  a  model  in  all  three  languages.  In  particular,  the  aim  is  to 
scrutinize  the  acquisition  of  Frisian  over  a  period  of  essentially  the  eight 
years  of  primary  school.  This  pilot  project  with  trilingual  schooling  at 
primary  level  may  set  an  example  for  other  schools.  The  experiment  will 
most  likely  also  take  a  central  place  in  research  for  the  coming  years. 

The  experiences  with  multilingual  education  among  other  linguistic 
minorities  will  also  remain  highly  important  for  Frisian.  Thus,  comparative 
studies  such  as  those  carried  out  by  Mercator  Education,  will  not  just  be 
academically  interesting,  but  relevant  for  practice  as  well. 

The  further  implementation  of  Frisian  in  secondary  schools  still  has  to 
take  place.  Flow  this  can  be  done,  depends  on  additional  financing  and  on 
the  motivation  of  teachers  and  school  boards.  For  future  developments  in 
bilingual  education  the  success  or  failure  of  this  process  may  turn  out  to 
be  crucial,  because  of  the  influence  it  will  in  turn  have  upon  primary  and 
higher  education. 

Fryske  Akademy 
University  of  Amsterdam 
The  Netherlands 
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BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND,  SCOTLAND  AND 

WALES 


Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales  are  joined  by  having  a  common  Celtic  heritage. 
However,  their  language  history,  language  demography  and  bilingual 
education  systems  are  very  different.  To  understand  such  systems,  it  is 
necessary  to  contextualize  bilingual  education  in  the  language  demography 
of  these  countries.  In  the  1991  United  Kingdom  census,  from  a  Scottish 
population  of  approximately  5  million  people,  only  1.4%  (about  66,000) 
said  they  spoke  Gaelic.  Although  there  are  Gaelic  speakers  throughout 
much  of  Scotland,  with  Gaelic  communities  in  cities  such  as  Edinburgh, 
Aberdeen  and  Glasgow,  the  highest  concentration  of  Gaelic  speakers  is 
in  the  Western  Isles.  The  remoteness  and  relative  inaccessibility  of  these 
islands  has  meant  that  they  have  resisted  Anglicisation  more  successfully 
than  the  rest  of  Scotland.  Generally,  the  Gaelic  language  in  Scotland  is 
fighting  for  survival. 

In  Wales,  the  1990  census  showed  that  of  the  2.8  million  residents, 
18.7%  could  speak  Welsh.  Welsh  speakers  are  to  be  found  throughout 
Wales,  but  the  traditional  heartlands  of  the  language  are  in  the  north  and 
west  of  the  country,  particularly  in  rural  areas.  However,  urban  areas  such 
as  Cardiff  have  large  numbers  if  low  concentrations  of  Welsh  speakers. 
The  number  of  Welsh  speakers  decreased  by  only  0.3%  since  the  1981 
census.  In  contrast  to  the  other  Celtic  languages,  the  highest  percentage  of 
speakers  of  Welsh  are  between  the  ages  3  and  15.  Thus,  bilingual  education 
in  Wales  ostensibly  appears  to  be  playing  a  role  in  language  maintenance. 

Since  1937,  the  Irish  language  has  been  recognised  as  the  first  official 
language  of  the  Republic  of  Ireland.  The  1986  census  in  Ireland  located 
3 1 . 1  %  of  the  population  of  3.5  million  as  able  to  speak  Irish,  if  with  varying 
degrees  of  ability.  However,  it  has  been  estimated  that  around  5%  of  the 
population  use  the  Irish  language  regularly.  Irish  can  be  found  through  the 
whole  of  the  Republic,  but  the  majority  of  speakers  tend  to  be  found  either 
in  urban  areas  such  as  Dublin  and  Cork  or  along  the  western  coast  in  the 
designated  Irish  language  areas  called  the  Gaeltachta. 

While  the  United  Kingdom  government  gives  no  official  status  to  the 
Irish  language  in  Northern  Ireland,  the  1991  United  Kingdom  census 
included  (for  the  first  time)  a  question  on  the  population’s  ability  to  speak 
Irish.  It  was  found  that  Irish  is  spoken  by  9.2%  of  the  Northern  Ireland 
population  in  communities  scattered  throughout  the  six  counties;  6.6% 
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have  some  degree  of  literacy  in  the  Irish  language,  at  least  according  to  the 
census. 

It  is  important  to  be  mildly  sceptical  about  the  accuracy  of  language 
census  data,  (e.g.  due  to  questions  of  fact  being  interpreted  as  questions  of 
attitude  and  allegiance,  due  to  the  ambiguity  of  what  it  means  to  speak  or 
read  or  write  a  language,  and  due  to  the  lack  of  consideration  about  which 
domains  people  use  their  language).  Nevertheless,  the  census  provides  an 
irreplaceable  barometer  of  the  health  of  the  language  across  the  population 
and  provides  both  vital  information  for  policy  and  provision  in  bilingual 
education,  and  a  ‘performance  indicator’  of  the  success  of  bilingual  educa¬ 
tion  policies  (see  the  review  by  Baker  in  Volume  8). 

Within  each  of  these  Celtic  countries,  it  is  important  not  only  to  under¬ 
stand  histories,  cultural  loyalties  and  sense  of  pride  in  ethnicity,  but  also  to 
understand  the  current  movement  towards  Europeanization,  particularly  in 
economic  rather  than  cultural  terms,  that  increasingly  impinges  upon  lan¬ 
guage,  bilingual  education  and  the  tensions  that  sometimes  exist  between 
minority  language  survival  and  educational  effectiveness  (O’Murchu, 
1987). 


EARLY  DEVELOPMENTS 

The  history  of  bilingual  education  in  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales  tends 
to  reflect  different  influences  and  interests.  However,  a  common  theme 
in  the  history  of  education  in  all  three  countries  has  been  colonisation 
by  the  English.  Before  the  institution  of  the  Irish  Free  State  in  1922, 
the  colonising  English  had  asserted  the  power,  prestige,  emancipating  and 
empowering  qualities  of  the  English  language.  In  Wales,  the  1847  Blue 
Books  described  the  Welsh  language  as  ‘a  vast  drawback  to  Wales,  and  a 
manifold  barrier  to  the  moral  progress  and  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
people.  It  is  not  easy  to  overestimate  its  evil  effects’. 

In  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century, 
the  greater  economic  potential  of  the  English  language,  with  increased 
chances  of  employment  and  affluence,  status  and  security  for  speaking  and 
working  in  English,  often  militated  against  the  Celtic  minority  languages  in 
education.  This  was  reflected  in  schools,  where  centralised  policy  makers 
were  joined  by  Welsh  and  Gaelic  speaking  parents  who  were  keen  for  their 
children  to  be  educated  exclusively  in  English  to  escape  slate  quarries  and 
coal  mining  areas,  and  the  harsh  climates  and  relative  material  deprivation 
of  remote  islands.  Parents  were  often  keen  for  their  children  to  join  the 
professional  classes  -  teachers,  doctors,  lawyers,  ministers.  Thus  before 
the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century,  schools  in  Scotland  and  Wales  tended 
only  to  foster  the  English  language  and  culture.  For  example,  in  Wales, 
children  were  sometimes  caned  if  heard  speaking  Welsh  in  school.  In  most 
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schools,  there  was  little  or  no  use  of  the  Celtic  language  in  the  classroom 
until  recent  decades. 

MAJOR  CONTRIBUTIONS 

A  change  in  the  role  of  the  Celtic  languages  in  education  commenced  in 
Ireland  with  the  moves  towards  a  Free  State,  in  Wales  in  1939,  and  in 
Scotland  with  initiatives  in  the  1960s.  Ireland  will  be  considered  first. 

In  Ireland,  by  the  time  the  Irish  Free  State  was  established  in  1922,  the 
question  of  Irish  language  revival  was  firmly  on  the  political  agenda.  The 
Irish  Ministry,  and  later  the  Department  of  Education  were  entrusted  with 
‘the  Gaelicising  of  Ireland’  which  in  education  terms  meant  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  Irish  for  English  as  the  language  of  teaching,  recreation  and  life 
generally  in  the  primary  and  secondary  schools  (O’Buachalla,  1988).  Two 
simple  statistics  indicate  the  movement  away  from  the  English  domination 
of  education  that  existed  before  the  Free  State.  By  1932,  three  quarters  of 
all  Ireland's  national  teachers  were  qualified  in  the  Irish  language,  and  of 
5,401  national  schools  in  operation,  Irish  was  taught  in  all  but  32  schools. 

Up  to  the  early  1960s,  the  Irish  language  and  bilingual  education  in 
Ireland  generally  proliferated  and  developed.  In  1924,  for  example,  the 
number  of  secondary  schools  teaching  Irish  as  a  language  or  teaching 
through  Irish  approached  zero.  By  1935,  56%  of  all  secondary  schools 
either  taught  Irish  as  a  language  or  taught  some  subjects  through  Irish. 
Since  1934,  in  the  Intermediate  Certificate  and  the  Leaving  Certificate  (for 
students  aged  about  16  and  18  respectively),  Irish  became  a  compulsory 
subject  to  pass  to  receive  those  certificates,  with  bonus  marks  awarded 
to  those  sitting  papers  in  other  subjects  through  the  Irish  language 
(O’Buachalla,  1984;  1994). 

However,  the  forward  march  of  Irish  in  education  in  Ireland  has  not 
been  continuous.  Currently,  there  is  a  mood  of  self-examination  and 
introspection,  if  not  anxiety  about  the  future  of  bilingual  education  in 
Ireland.  Some  statistics  will  illustrate.  By  1960,  half  the  students  in  the 
state-recognised  secondary  sector  were  in  schools  where  Irish  was  taught 
as  a  subject.  Some  16%  of  pupils  were  in  All-Irish  schools,  14%  in  schools 
where  as  much  Irish  as  English  was  being  taught,  and  1 9%  in  schools  where 
at  least  one  subject  apart  from  Irish  was  taught  through  Irish  (O’Gliasain, 
1988).  By  1980,  97%  of  all  secondary  school  students  were  studying 
Irish  as  a  subject  only.  Only  3%  of  students  received  any  Irish  medium 
education  in  secondary  schools.  The  number  of  secondary  schools  offering 
bilingual  education  had  descended  from  156  schools  in  1960  to  just  two  in 
1980  (O’Gliasain,  1988). 

One  major  reason  for  such  decline  in  bilingualism  in  Ireland’s  second¬ 
ary  schools  has  been  the  changing  opportunities  for  upward  social  mobility 
associated  with  changing  economic  power  relationships  (O’Riagain,  1994). 
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Bilingual  education  was  strong  in  Ireland  before  1960  when  employment 
was  clearly  and  highly  related  to  educational  certification  and  when  Irish 
language  examination  qualifications  was  a  requirement  for  employment  in 
the  public  sector  (e.g.  civil  service  and  teaching).  When  succeeding  in 
school  examinations  correlated  highly  with  finding  employment  and  being 
socially  mobile,  Irish  language  qualifications  and  Irish  medium  education 
counted.  Private  sector  jobs  tended  to  place  relatively  little  or  no  emphasis 
on  Irish  language  competence.  Since  the  1960s,  social  mobility  in  Ireland 
has  become  less  connected  with  educational  certification  and  more  with 
private  sector  business  activity,  capitalistic  enterprise,  obtaining  employ¬ 
ment  in  an  influx  of  foreign  firms  into  Ireland.  Increasingly,  there  has 
also  been  possibilities  of  social  mobility  and  economic  prosperity  through 
work  in  (or  from)  the  European  Union. 

While  economic  determinism  is  too  simple  an  explanation  of  less  promi¬ 
nence  to  the  Irish  language  and  bilingual  education  in  Ireland,  nevertheless 
it  is  a  strong  determinant.  While  the  Irish  language  is  widely  supported 
as  a  badge  of  national  identity,  and  of  cultural  and  historic  affiliation,  the 
history  of  famines,  unemployment,  high  emigration  and  poverty  in  Ireland 
have  left  a  mark  on  the  psyche  of  students  and  parents.  Prioritisation 
is  often  employment,  promotion  in  employment,  affluence  and  economic 
security  rather  than  language.  Bilingual  education  in  Ireland  did  not  evolve 
as  students’  and  parents’  priorities  changed.  Bilingual  education  became 
less  associated  with  parents’  and  students’  motivations,  and  less  connected 
with  the  means  of  securing  employment  and  socio-economic  mobility. 

After  1922,  the  Irish  language  became  the  symbol  of  a  people  freed 
of  the  colonial  English.  However,  the  utilitarian  concerns  of  the  Irish 
people,  while  never  absent,  remained  strong,  even  increased  while  a  con¬ 
cern  for  language  survival  became  less  prominent.  A  growth  in  bilingual 
education  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  was  subdued  by  doubt  as  to 
the  benefits  of  education  through  Irish.  Movements  against  compulsory 
Irish  in  school,  an  increased  (and  increasing)  accent  on  modem  European 
languages,  and  annoyance  that  Irish  was  compulsory  to  pass  important 
leaving  examinations,  brought  a  backlash.  Again,  some  statistics  are  a 
mark  of  that  backlash  against  Irish  in  education.  In  1960,  there  were  420 
Irish  medium  primary  schools.  By  1979,  this  had  dropped  to  160,  all  but 
23  of  these  being  in  the  Gaeltachta  (officially  designated  Irish  language 
heartland  areas).  Between  1969  and  1976  alone,  the  number  of  children 
outside  the  Gaeltachta  receiving  an  all-Irish  primary  education  fell  by  more 
than  a  half.  In  1 986,  the  Advisory  Planning  Committee  of  Bord  Na  Gaeilge 
produced  a  report  entitled  ‘Irish  and  the  Education  System’.  Its  analysis 
of  figures  found  a  decline  in  recent  years  in  the  levels  of  ability  in  Irish 
amongst  secondary  school  pupils  judged  on  examination  performance.  An 
increasing  percentage  of  candidates  in  state  examinations  either  failed  in 
Irish  or  did  not  present  themselves  for  examination  in  Irish. 
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Such  statistics  have  created  a  new  awareness  in  education  of  the  plight 
of  Irish  bilingual  education  and  new  debates  about  the  place  of  Irish  in  the 
education  system.  The  new  awareness  is  evident  in  a  recent  increase  in 
Irish  medium  education.  Currently,  there  are  195  Irish  medium  primary 
schools  of  which  87  are  in  the  Gaeltacht.  In  another  12  schools,  some 
of  the  classes  use  Irish  as  their  main  medium.  In  figures  relative  to  the 
total  school  provision,  six  percent  of  all  primary  schools  are  Irish  medium, 
containing  24,000  pupils  (or  5%  of  the  pupil  population). 

In  Wales,  bilingual  education  has  been  a  story  of  growth,  development, 
success  and  legitimization.  Before  the  Second  World  War,  education  in 
Wales  was,  for  all  intents  and  puiposes,  monolingual  in  English.  The 
growth  of  bilingual  education  in  Wales  has  developed  from  a  small  acorn 
planted  in  1939  to  a  sturdy  and  still  growing  oak  tree.  In  1939,  the  first 
bilingual  Welsh  school  was  opened  in  Aberystwyth.  In  1956,  the  first 
designated  bilingual  secondary  school  was  opened  in  North  East  Wales. 

Since  such  seed-planting,  there  has  been  a  rapid  growth  in  bilingual 
education  in  both  the  primary  and  the  secondary  sector,  and  recently  in 
Further  Education  and  University  Education.  In  50  years,  the  number 
of  primary  school  children  taught  mostly  or  partly  through  the  medium  of 
Welsh  has  grown  from  almost  zero  to  25  percent.  Under  the  1 990s  National 
Curriculum,  all  primary  school  children  are  now  taught  Welsh  as  a  first  or 
second  language.  From  Welsh  being  excluded  from  the  curriculum  in  the 
early  decades  of  the  twentieth  century,  it  has  now  become  compulsory  in 
primary  schools  throughout  Wales.  There  are  over  400  Welsh  speaking 
bilingual  primary  schools  and  over  40  Welsh  speaking  bilingual  secondary 
schools  in  Wales.  This  amounts  to  approximately  one  fifth  of  all  primary 
and  secondary  schools  in  Wales. 

Other  ‘performance  indicators’  of  the  rapid  rise  of  bilingual  education 
in  Wales  are  first,  that  Welsh  has  spread  throughout  the  curriculum  such 
that  all  subjects  in  the  curriculum  can  now  be  taught  through  the  medium 
of  Welsh.  There  has,  secondly,  been  an  exponential  rise  in  the  number  of 
examination  subjects  offered  and  entered  through  the  medium  of  Welsh 
(Baker;  1993). 

There  are  variations  across  Wales  and  different  models  of  bilingual 
education  in  Wales.  The  bilingual  education  system  in  Wales  must  not 
be  seen  as  uniform.  For  example,  there  are  some  primary  schools  that 
use  Welsh  almost  solely  as  the  medium  of  education.  English  tends  to  be 
taught  only  as  a  second  language  and  not  used  to  teach  the  curriculum. 
Other  schools  have  a  mixture  of  language  medium  teaching,  for  example 
Welsh  being  used  for  Humanities  and  Physical  Education  while  English 
is  used  for  Sciences  and  Mathematics.  However,  within  the  same  school, 
particularly  at  secondary  school  level,  there  can  be  a  variety  of  provision 
such  that  children  can  elect  to  take  more  or  less  of  their  education  through 
the  medium  of  Welsh. 
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This  variety  of  provision  within  a  school  is  also  due  to  a  varying  commu¬ 
nity  language  profile.  In  North  West  Wales,  for  example,  some  commu¬ 
nities  are  thoroughly  Welsh  speaking  and  thus  the  children  attending  are 
Welsh  speaking  in  the  main  and  take  most  of  their  education  through  the 
medium  of  Welsh.  In  other  schools,  there  is  a  mixture  of  first  language 
Welsh  and  first  language  English  children  such  that  a  classroom  contains 
both  a  language  heritage  program  (i.e.  a  Developmental  Maintenance  Pro¬ 
gram)  as  well  as  an  Immersion  Program. 

Fifty  years  of  growth  in  bilingual  education  in  Wales,  and  its  current 
strength  and  stability,  is  due  to  a  complex  set  of  interacting  and  debated 
causes.  At  one  level,  language  activists  working  through  protests,  non¬ 
violent  action,  and  sometimes  violence  against  property,  have  often  pres¬ 
sured  local  education  authorities  to  institute  bilingual  schooling.  Behind 
such  campaigns  there  has  been  widespread  and  growing  support  from 
parents.  The  motivation  of  some  parents  was  integrative,  concerning  the 
production  and  reproduction  of  Welsh  language  and  culture  in  their  young. 
For  five  decades,  Welsh  speaking  parents  have  often  wished  to  have  their 
language  recreated  in  their  children  with  considerable  help  from  bilingual 
education.  The  pressure  for  such  bilingual  education  has  also  come  from 
non-Welsh  speaking  parents.  Part  of  such  parental  motivation  is  integra¬ 
tive,  wanting  children  to  belong  to  a  Welsh  Wales,  to  have  the  flexibility 
of  speaking  two  languages  and  sharing  in  two  cultures  (Baker,  1992). 

However,  economic  motivation  and  other  instrumental  motives  have 
played  a  major  part  in  the  rise  of  bilingual  education  in  Wales.  Many 
parents  perceive  bilingual  education  as  leading  to  improved  employment 
prospects,  and  more  chance  of  promotion  and  affluence.  This  reflects  a 
growing  language  minority  economy.  For  example,  in  North  West  Wales, 
most  jobs  in  bureaucracy,  and  increasingly  in  the  private  sector  where  face 
to  face  contact  with  the  public  is  important  (e.g.  supermarkets,  market¬ 
ing,  public  relations  work)  require  fluency  in  Welsh  and  English.  In  an 
increasing  number  of  jobs  in  Wales,  there  is  a  requirement  for  bilingualism 
and  sometimes  biliteracy  in  Welsh  and  English  as  a  prerequisite  for  being 
considered  for  employment.  This  in  turn,  places  importance  on  bilingual¬ 
ism  attained  through  bilingual  education  (Baker,  1988).  The  growing  link 
between  employment  and  bilingualism  in  Wales  has  moved  in  the  opposite 
direction  in  Ireland  reflecting  a  difference  in  politics,  language  planning 
approaches  and  economic  directions. 

To  argue  that  the  economic  stick  and  the  Welsh  cultural  carrot  explains 
the  growth  and  current  strength  of  bilingual  education  in  Wales  would  be 
naive.  There  have  also  been  a  series  of  institutional  support  systems  and 
public  pressures  that  have  driven  and  encouraged  bilingual  education.  Part 
of  the  equation  for  success  in  bilingual  education  in  Wales  is  the  quality 
enhancement  role  played  by  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  for  Education  in 
Wales,  local  authority  advisors  and  inspectors,  pioneering  headteachers 
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and  teacher  trainers,  plus  institutions  such  as  the  Welsh  Joint  Educational 
Committee  and  the  Curriculum  and  Assessment  Authority  for  Wales.  The 
value  of  such  institutions  has  been  quiet  persuasion,  ensuring  that  the 
English  Progressive  Education  Movement  that  created  major  advances  in 
primary  education  were  also  present  in  Welsh  bilingual  education.  Such 
institutions  have  produced  Welsh  language  curriculum  resources,  computer 
software  and  compact  discs,  for  example.  This  has  enabled  Welsh  materials 
to  be  available  in  every  subject,  for  every  age  group  and  for  all  ability 
ranges.  Sometimes  these  curriculum  resources  are  translations  of  high 
quality  English  language  materials.  Other  times,  there  are  home  grown 
products  that  have  shown  originality  and  creativity,  reflecting  a  Welsh 
rather  than  a  British  curriculum. 

Another  important  part  of  the  success  equation  of  bilingual  education 
in  Wales  has  been  the  ethos  of  Welsh  medium  schools,  both  at  primary 
and  secondary  school  level,  particularly  in  the  early  days  when  pioneers 
were  enthusiastic  for  schools  to  be  successful.  As  Roberts’  (1987)  research 
showed,  there  has  been  relatively  greater  commitment  and  dedication  of 
teachers  and  pupils  in  bilingual  schools.  Promotion  of  the  Welsh  language 
and  culture  seemed  to  evoke  increased  motivation,  commitment  and  sense 
of  direction.  This  notion  of  the  importance  of  school  ethos  adds  an  impor¬ 
tant  caveat  to  bilingual  education  success.  Success  is  not  guaranteed  by 
any  form  of  bilingual  education.  Bilingual  education  can  be  ineffective 
as  well  as  effective,  unsuccessful  as  well  as  successful.  Bilingual  educa¬ 
tion  is  ultimately  dependent  for  its  success  on  grounded  activity  in  class¬ 
rooms,  interactions  between  teachers  and  students,  between  collaborative 
and  competitive  groups  of  students,  and  the  provision  of  stimulating  and 
well  structured  curriculum  resources. 

The  history  of  Gaelic  medium  education  in  Scotland  is  similar  neither  to 
Ireland  nor  to  Wales.  Since  the  1918  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  there  has 
been  legislative  provision  for  the  teaching  of  Gaelic  in  Gaelic-speaking 
areas.  The  use  of  Gaelic  in  schools  in  Scotland  in  this  century  has  never 
been  completely  absent  (as  in  Wales).  Like  Wales,  there  has  been  a  steady 
but  slower  growth  of  bilingual  education  in  Scotland. 

Gaelic  became  a  teaching  medium  in  primary  schools  in  the  Gaelic 
areas  of  Invemesshire  and  Rosshire  (e.g.  Skye  and  the  Western  Isles)  from 
1958.  From  1975,  the  newly  created  Western  Isles  Education  Authority 
introduced  bilingual  primary  education,  as  shortly  after  did  the  Highland 
Region  in  Skye.  Gaelic  medium  primary  education  commenced  with  two 
schools  (in  Glasgow  and  Inverness)  in  1985,  growing  to  42  units  (schools 
or  special  classes  attached  to  ‘mainstream’  schools)  in  recent  years.  There 
are  also  currently  over  140  Gaelic  medium  preschool  play  groups  and 
Gaelic  parent  and  toddler  groups  catering  for  around  two  and  a  half 
thousand  children.  This  provides  an  important  preparation  for  Gaelic 
medium  schooling,  particularly  for  children  of  monolingual  English- 
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speaking  parents.  At  secondary  school  level,  there  has  been  less  growth. 
While  there  are  Gaelic  medium  streams  at  schools  in  Glasgow  and 
Inverness  as  a  result  of  children  coming  through  Gaelic  medium  units 
in  these  areas,  there  is  little  movement  towards  Gaelic  medium  secondary 
education,  as  occurs  in  Wales. 

Twenty  years  ago,  Gaelic  curriculum  materials  were  rare  and  very  rudi¬ 
mentary.  The  work  of  the  Gaelic  Books  Council  and  ACAIR  in  Stornoway 
has  begun  to  produce  curriculum  materials  in  Gaelic.  Further  details  of 
Gaelic  in  Scottish  education  can  be  found  in  MacKinnon  (1994)  and  John¬ 
stone  (1994).  As  in  Wales,  in  Gaelic  medium  units  and  primary  schools, 
there  is  the  need  for  parallel  provision  for  first  language  Gaelic  speakers 
and  those  from  English  speaking  homes  whose  parents  wish  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  be  educated  through  the  medium  of  Gaelic.  Johnstone  (1994) 
concludes  that  full  immersion,  twin  track  systems  (one  for  Gaelic  and  the 
other  for  English)  and  partial  immersion  all  operate  within  Gaelic  medium 
provision. 

Having  considered  the  development  of  bilingual  education  in  the  three 
Celtic  countries,  this  review  now  moves  on  to  consider  research  on  bilin¬ 
gual  education  emanating  from  these  countries.  Research  on  bilingual 
education  in  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales  is  remarkable  for  its  relative 
absence.  It  is  also  almost  the  paradoxical  case  that  the  stronger  the  bilin¬ 
gual  education  system,  the  less  research  has  been  produced.  For  example  in 
Wales,  research  on  bilingual  education  is  almost  non-existent.  The  reasons 
for  this  lack  of  research  in  Wales  include  a  lack  of  personnel,  minimal 
financial  support  for  education  research,  the  disinterest  of  British  research 
organisations  for  research  on  Welsh  medium  education,  the  low  status 
given  to  research  by  the  government’s  Welsh  Office  in  Cardiff,  and  the 
stronger  preference  for  investing  available  monies  in  curricular  materials. 

This  short-sighted  approach  is  particularly  highlighted  when  there  are 
media  attacks  and  parental  anxieties  about  bilingual  education  in  Wales. 
On  such  occasions,  the  lack  of  evaluation  evidence  leaves  a  large  Achilles 
heel  in  the  system.  Instead  of  informed  judgement,  there  can  be  a  blossom¬ 
ing  of  prejudice,  innuendo,  ignorance  and  political  interference.  While  the 
examination  results  of  bilingual  secondary  schools  in  Wales  are  sometimes 
compared  favourably  with  English  medium  schooling,  the  lack  of  control 
over  alternative  explanations  other  than  bilingualism  (e.g.  the  different 
socio-economic  constitution  of  schools)  means  that  such  comparisons  are 
simplistic  and  naive.  Analysis  of  the  National  Curriculum  performance 
using  National  Curriculum  assessment  tests  is  given  by  Baker  (1995). 
Using  national  data,  this  tends  to  support  the  Welsh  imagination  that  bilin¬ 
gual  education  provision  is  more  successful  than  monolingual  English 
provision. 

In  Ireland,  research  into  Irish  language  and  bilingual  education  has,  in 
recent  decades,  been  more  dynamic  and  significant  than  in  Wales.  While 
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important  contributions  have  come  from  individual  members  of  academic 
staff  in  different  universities  and  colleges  in  Ireland,  the  presence  of  I.T.E. 
(Institiuid  Teangeolaiochta  Eireann)  in  Dublin  has  lead  to  a  significant 
corpus  of  research  bearing  on  Irish  language  teaching,  Irish  medium  educa¬ 
tion  and  bilingual  education  in  Ireland.  Recent  research  from  I.T.E.  has 
included  the  teaching  of  Irish  in  schools,  the  development  of  Irish  in 
communities,  the  development  of  spoken  and  written  language  in  schools, 
both  in  terms  of  Irish  as  a  first  and  second  language,  and  developing 
Irish  language  tests.  I.T.E.  has  expertise  in  the  sociology  of  language, 
psycholinguistics,  modern  languages  as  well  as  education.  A  thorough 
review  of  recent  research  on  bilingual  education,  the  Irish  language  in 
education  in  Ireland  is  given  by  de  Bhal  (1994). 

One  influential  research  study  was  Bord  Na  Gaeilge’s  (1986)  Report  on 
'Irish  and  the  Education  System:  An  Analysis  of  Examination  Results’. 
The  report  highlighted  declining  performance  in  Irish  examinations  and 
showed  how  current  strategies  of  teaching  Irish  in  school  were  leaving  the 
language  in  a  vulnerable  position.  Using  examination  statistics,  the  report 
argued  for  the  need  to  modernise  the  Irish  syllabus  at  secondary  level, 
to  orientate  students  towards  a  preparation  for  Irish  speaking  networks 
rather  than  for  entrance  to  colleges  and  universities,  the  need  to  recognise 
diverse  social  backgrounds  and  varied  career  destinations  in  Irish  medium 
schooling.  The  implication  of  this  report  is  that  bilingual  education  in 
Ireland  has  to  gear  itself  more  to  user-oriented,  market-led,  consumer- 
based  bilingual  education.  That  is,  bilingual  education  needs  to  prepare 
its  students  for  the  realities  of  employment  in  competitive  world  markets, 
especially  in  the  new  Europe.  Rather  than  focusing  exclusively  on  the 
value  of  language  maintenance  and  cultural  renewal,  bilingual  education 
has  to  meet  the  utilitarian  needs  of  students,  with  all  the  resulting  paradoxes 
and  complexities  in  the  relationship  between  minority  language  survival 
and  economic  prosperity. 

While  Gaelic  medium  education  is  not  a  major  topic  for  education 
research  in  Scotland,  nevertheless  it  has  received  some  valuable  cover¬ 
age.  For  example,  research  has  examined  the  parental  mandate  for  Gaelic 
medium  education  (Johnstone,  1994;  MacNeil,  1993a;  Roberts,  1991). 
Generally  parents  are  supportive  and  positive  towards  Gaelic  medium 
education.  In  areas  where  there  are  Gaelic  medium  units,  parents  gener¬ 
ally  expect  their  children  to  be  thoroughly  bilingual  by  the  end  of  primary 
education.  Elsewhere,  around  half  of  interviewed  parents  would  be  willing 
to  enrol  their  children  in  Gaelic  medium  units  if  provided.  Most  parents 
believe  that  children  would  leam  Gaelic  at  no  disadvantage  to  English. 
Other  research  has  shown  that  the  development  of  bilingual  education 
in  Scotland  is  hindered  by  a  lack  of  teaching  staff  sufficiently  fluent 
in  Gaelic  with  appropriate  acquired  pedagogical  competences  to  impart 
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language,  relatively  low  levels  of  curriculum  resourcing  and  accommoda¬ 
tion  difficulties. 

MacNeil’s  research  (1993b)  showed  that  Gaelic  primary  school  teachers 
used  mime,  drama,  songs,  rhymes  and  word  games  to  ensure  early  oracy 
development  in  Gaelic.  That  is,  active,  experiential  learning  with  cross 
curricular  themes  was  being  used  to  ensure  early  and  strong  development  of 
Gaelic,  so  that  when  higher  order  concepts  were  introduced  later,  children 
had  well  developed  language  skills  to  cope.  This  research  also  found  that 
children’s  level  of  attainment  across  the  curriculum  was  similar  to  children 
taking  their  curriculum  through  the  medium  of  English. 

Another  Gaelic  finding  relates  to  outcomes  from  immersion  schools  in 
Canada  (see  the  review  by  Swain  in  this  volume).  MacNeil  (1993b)  found 
that  children  tended  to  use  grammatically  correct  Gaelic,  albeit  with  some 
English  constructions.  Such  Gaelic  language  development  was  adequate 
for  the  introduction  of  higher-order  curriculum  concepts.  However,  their 
Gaelic  was  ‘school  immersion  Gaelic’  and  not  colloquial  Gaelic.  This 
tends  to  reflect  recent  Canadian  research  on  immersion  students,  which  has 
stressed  that  students  need  to  acquire  an  idiomatic  fluency  in  the  language 
that  will  complement  the  somewhat  formal  school  language  they  acquire  in 
bilingual  education.  The  Scottish  response  is  that  such  immersion  children 
need  time  in  first  language  Gaelic  speaking  homes  and  in  out-of-school 
situations  (e.g.  camps). 

Another  important  piece  of  research  from  Scotland  is  the  independent 
evaluation  of  the  Western  Isles  Bilingual  Education  Project  (Mitchell  et 
al.,  1987).  The  Western  Isles  Bilingual  Education  Project  operated  for 
six  years,  culminating  in  implementation  in  34  of  the  59  primary  schools 
in  the  Western  Isles.  The  aim  of  the  project  was  the  development  of  a 
Gaelic -English  bilingual  curriculum,  particularly  for  children  from  Gaelic 
speaking  homes.  Three  particular  problems  were  identified  in  the  evalu¬ 
ation.  (1)  Students  who  were  perceived  by  their  teachers  as  not  fluent  in 
Gaelic  were  often  addressed  in  English.  (2)  When  second  language  Gaelic 
children  predominated  in  the  classroom,  the  teacher  tended  to  switch  to 
their  stronger  language  -  English.  This  suggests  some  of  the  dangers  of  a 
partial  immersion  model  where  there  are  no  clear  boundaries  and  separa¬ 
tion  of  functions  for  different  languages  in  the  classroom.  (3)  When  there 
was  a  mixture  of  first  language  Gaelic  and  second  language  Gaelic  children 
in  a  classroom,  the  amount  of  Gaelic  that  was  used  between  teachers  and 
pupils,  and  between  pupils  themselves,  was  reduced.  The  tendency  was 
to  switch  to  the  ‘common  denominator’  language  of  English.  In  the  light 
of  these  findings,  the  authors  provide  support  for  early  total  immersion  for 
Gaelic  second  language  children  rather  than  partial  immersion. 

Given  that  in  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales,  bilingual  education  often 
involves  a  mixture  of  first  language  Irish,  Gaelic  or  Welsh  children  along¬ 
side  those  who  are  learning  the  minority  language,  research  is  needed  on 
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such  mixed  language  situations.  The  issue  is  that  first  language  and  second 
language  children  tend  to  have  different  language  needs  and  different 
language  starting  points,  making  a  complex  teaching  and  learning  situa¬ 
tion  for  both  the  teachers  and  pupils  when  such  children  are  unavoidably 
mixed  in  a  classroom.  For  second  language  children,  having  first  language 
speakers  in  the  classroom  provides  role  models.  There  is  interaction  in  the 
minority  language  with  other  pupils  and  not  just  with  the  teacher.  At  its 
best,  second  language  children  may  develop  the  idiomatic,  sociolinguistic 
and  cultural  competence  in  the  minority  language  (that  second  language 
children  in  immersion  programmes  sometimes  tend  not  to  develop).  What 
is  unresolved  in  Celtic  bilingual  education  is  whether  this  is  at  the  cost  of 
the  language  development  of  first  language  children. 


WORK  IN  PROGRESS 

In  Ireland,  one  major  movement  is  towards  bilingual  education  raising 
its  status  and  perceived  relevance  to  its  clientele.  The  use  of  a  more 
communicative  language  approach  in  the  teaching  of  Irish,  a  clear  link 
between  bilingual  education  and  success  outside  school  are  increasingly 
becoming  the  focus  of  scholarly  activity.  The  relationship  of  the  Irish 
language  to  Europeanization,  and  the  value  of  learning  European  languages 
such  as  German,  is  also  part  of  a  contemporary  Irish  research  perspective. 

In  Wales,  what  little  research  is  in  progress  on  bilingual  education 
concerns  the  performance  of  primary  and  secondary  bilingual  schools  on 
national  curriculum  assessment  that  occurs  at  the  ages  of  7,  11,  14  and 
through  formal  examinations  at  the  ages  of  16  and  18.  All  children  in 
Wales  are  tested  between  7  and  16  in  English,  Welsh,  Maths  and  Science. 
This  provides  a  valuable  database  for  the  analysis  of  the  performance 
of  bilingual  education.  Since  there  are  also  data  on  schools  that  allows 
comparison  on  socio-economic  indicators  (such  as  free  school  meals),  there 
is  the  opportunity  for  detailed  ‘secondary’  research  on  the  performance  of 
bilingual  schools.  While  access  to  such  data  has  been  difficult  but  possible, 
publication  has  become  problematic  because  the  data  are  government  and 
school  owned.  One  central  government  fear  is  that  if  the  research  on  bilin¬ 
gual  education  is  positive,  there  will  be  greater  pressure  for  more  resources 
to  be  moved  from  monolingual  education  into  bilingual  education.  This 
would  be  against  the  preference  of  many  of  the  monolingual  majority  of 
the  population  in  Wales. 

A  second  ongoing  line  of  research  in  Wales  is  evaluation  of  curriculum 
materials  in  the  Welsh  language.  Given  that  the  equivalent  of  three  million 
U.S.  dollars  is  being  allocated  to  the  provision  of  Welsh  medium  material 
each  year,  evaluation  of  the  role  that  such  material  plays  in  raising  standards 
in  school  has  been  required  by  government.  While  the  relationship  of 
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materials  in  classrooms  to  ‘raising  standards’  in  schools  is  essentially 
problematic  due  to  the  multitudinous  variables  in  classrooms  that  affect 
performance  and  achievement,  nevertheless  current  research  is  attempting 
to  locate  value-for-money,  cost-effectiveness  issues  in  minority  language 
curriculum  material  provision. 

A  third  line  of  research  in  Wales  concerns  the  value-addedness  of  partic¬ 
ular  schools.  Research  is  planned  by  central  government  that  will  indicate 
which  schools  are  performing  above  and  below  expectations,  or  in  compar¬ 
ison  with  a  baseline  of  their  previous  performance.  Year  on  year  compar¬ 
isons  attempt  to  locate  those  schools  whose  performance,  for  example 
on  national  curriculum  assessment  tests,  is  rising  in  relative  and  absolute 
terms.  The  concept  of  ‘value-addedness’  in  schools  relates  to  an  ideology 
of  market-driven,  competitive  schooling.  Bilingual  education  will  thus  be 
put  to  the  test,  not  only  against  monolingual  education,  but  also  against 
itself.  The  question  is  whether  bilingual  education  can  improve  upon  its 
own  performance  in  a  continuous  upward  spiral  of  development.  The 
measures  of  performance  are  lamentably  few  (e.g.  examination  results) 
and  can  so  easily  fail  to  reflect  the  special  mission  of  bilingual  education 
(e.g.  minority  language  and  cultural  reproduction). 


PROBLEMS  AND  DIFFICULTIES 

One  problem  that  tends  to  unite  the  three  Celtic  countries  is  curriculum 
resourcing.  While  in  all  three  countries  there  is  curriculum  resourcing 
in  the  minority  language,  it  is  difficult  to  produce  the  kind  of  up-market, 
glossy,  progressive,  up-to-date,  developmental  curriculum  materials  to 
compete  with  those  available  in  the  English  language.  When  there  are 
translations  of  materials  from  English,  these  tend  to  lag  behind  in  time  by 
one  to  five  years.  This  is  particularly  seen  in  technology  where,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  computer  assisted  learning,  compact  discs,  and  multi-media  software 
is  available  in  English  but  not  at  all,  or  much  later,  in  a  minority  language 
version.  It  is  also  difficult  to  give  full  curriculum  coverage  for  all  age 
groups  between  4  and  18,  for  all  ability  groups  including  those  with  special 
needs  (including  the  deaf  and  the  blind),  and  for  first  and  second  language 
pupils  across  the  whole  range  of  curriculum  subjects.  The  costs  of  such 
comprehensive  resourcing  are  large  and  are  sometimes  publicly  contested. 
The  production  and  use  of  home-based,  locally  created  (e.g.  in  a  cluster 
of  primary  schools)  curriculum  materials  is  often  advocated.  This  results 
in  paradoxes  of  enthusiasm  and  stress  from  work  overload,  ownership  of 
material  but  inevitable  comparisons  with  English  language  colourful  and 
glossy  material. 

A  second  area  of  difficulty  in  all  three  countries  is  the  training  of  teachers 
who  are  orally  competent  and  literate  in  the  minority  language,  and  who 
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can  both  teach  curriculum  subjects  through  that  language  and  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  aware  of  language  development  to  help  the  language  competencies 
of  pupils  in  primary  or  secondary  schools.  Sufficient  provision  of  first 
language  Gaelic  and  Irish  teachers  in  secondary  schools  has  been  particu¬ 
larly  problematic.  This  is  one  reason  why  secondary  bilingual  education 
has  tended  to  be  underdeveloped  in  these  two  countries.  In  Wales,  there  is 
currently  almost  no  shortage  of  teachers  for  Welsh  medium  teaching.  This 
reflects  widespread  and  increasing  problems  among  graduates  in  finding 
employment.  Teaching,  once  more,  has  become  an  important  outlet  for 
graduates. 

In  all  three  countries,  while  there  are  excellent  teacher  training  colleges, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  train  teachers  of  the  language  rather  than  those 
teachers  for  different  curriculum  areas  who  can  teach  through  a  language. 
When  language  is  taught  as  a  subject  (e.g.  Irish  is  taught  as  a  subject 
rather  than  as  a  medium),  there  tends  to  be  competent  teacher  training  and 
effective  performances  from  new  teachers.  Training  to  teach  through  a 
minority  language  tends  to  be  less  well  developed.  Worse  still  is  training 
for  truly  bilingual  classrooms  where  both  languages  need  to  be  used.  Only 
rarely  do  Teacher  Training  programs  provide  preparation  for  classrooms 
where  there  will  be  a  mixture  of  first  and  second  language  children,  and 
where  both  languages  need  to  be  used.  This  reflects  the  relatively  small 
amount  of  practical  help  available  from  research  and  scholarly  writing  on 
bilingual  methodology. 

A  third  problem  faced  by  Celtic  bilingual  education  is  that  faced  by 
minority  language  education  throughout  the  world.  There  is  a  political  and 
ideological  tension  intrinsic  to  bilingual  education  which  aims  at  language 
maintenance  and  cultural  regeneration.  Bilingual  education  in  all  three 
Celtic  countries  tends  to  derive  one  raison  d’etre  from  the  struggle  to 
maintain  the  heritage  language.  However,  such  a  goal  must  face  the 
challenge  of  a  society  where  high  levels  of  affluence,  economic  success 
and  material  acquisition  have  become  important.  With  Europeanization 
a  dominant  political  topic  and  source  of  debate,  the  place  of  a  minority 
language  and  the  value  of  bilingual  education  have  a  new  focus. 

Bilingual  education  in  these  three  Celtic  countries  has  traditionally 
rested  its  case  on  language  maintenance  and  cultural  reproduction.  This 
may  win  hearts,  but  not  necessarily  the  minds  of  an  increasingly  utilitarian 
and  market-based  clientele.  Bilingual  education  needs  to  show  not  only  its 
relevance  to  a  changing  economy  and  supra-European  identity,  but  also  its 
value  in  achievement  and  success  in  a  highly  competitive  and  achievement 
oriented  society. 

It  is  thus  becoming  increasingly  insufficient  to  rest  a  case  for  Celtic 
bilingual  education  on  minority  language  maintenance  and  cultural  repro¬ 
duction.  The  stated  aims  of  Celtic  bilingual  education  need  to  incorporate 
the  expectations  of  consumers,  the  economic  changes  of  Europe  and  the 
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priorities  of  those  whose  taxes  ultimately  pay  for  such  education.  Bilin¬ 
gual  education  increasingly  needs  to  demonstrate  its  success  on  the  varying 
dimensions,  instrumental  and  integrative,  regarded  by  its  clients,  parents 
and  pupils  as  being  high  priority. 

University  of  Wales  Bangor 
Wales 
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LADINO-ITALIAN  BILINGUAL  PROGRAMS  IN  ITALY 


The  Ladin  community  lives  in  five  hidden  valleys  in  the  Dolomites.  The 
language  spoken  here  is  a  variety  of  the  rhaetoromance  group  of  languages, 
which  also  includes  Romantsch  in  the  Swiss  Canton  des  Grisons  and 
Friulian,  the  “dialect”  of  the  most  north-eastern  region  in  Italy,  bordering 
with  Slovenia  (Belardi,  1991).  Romantsch  is  the  fourth  official  language 
in  Switzerland  and  several  affirmative  actions  have  been  undertaken  to 
protect  it  since  World  War  II  (Carigiet,  1996).  Friulian,  by  contrast,  is 
disappearing  and  is  gradually  giving  way  to  Italian,  which  is  the  official 
language  in  schools,  offices,  courts,  and  so  on  (Meghnaghi,  1982). 

Ladin  is  undergoing  a  threefold  process:  in  the  two  valleys  in  the 
Province  of  Bozen  where  it  is  spoken  it  is  one  of  the  most  protected  minority 
languages  in  the  world;  in  the  Ladin-speaking  valley  in  the  Province  of 
Trent,  by  contrast,  protection  is  only  starting  now  (and  this  will  be  the 
focus  of  this  review);  and  finally,  in  the  two  valleys  in  the  Province  of 
Belluno  it  has  no  protection  and  is  rapidly  giving  up  to  Italian. 

EARLY  DEVELOPMENTS 

The  five  ‘Ladin  Valleys’  belong  to  different  regions  and  have  different 
histories,  which  give  rise  to  the  different  kinds  of  protection  they  have. 
The  Ladin  valleys  of  Livinallongo  and  Ampezzo  (the  area  of  Cortina,  the 
world-wide  famous  ski  resort)  are  near  Belluno  in  the  Region  of  Venice, 
which  became  a  part  of  the  Italian  Kingdom  in  1866.  This  means  that  here 
Ladin  was  considered  just  as  a  ‘dialect’,  to  be  eradicated  like  all  Italian 
‘dialects’  (all  Italian  dialects  were  languages,  in  fact).  On  the  contrary,  the 
other  three  valleys  are  in  what  was  called  ‘Southern  Tyrol’,  and  remained 
under  Austrian  rule  until  World  War  I.  A  period  of  forced  Italianisation 
followed,  carried  out  by  the  Fascist  regime,  but  after  World  War  II  the 
whole  of  Southern  Tyrol  was  granted  a  significant  degree  of  autonomy  and 
minority  language  protection  (Poppi,  1991). 

Southern  Tyrol  was  split  into  two  autonomous  provinces: 

•  Bozen,  mostly  German-speaking,  although  Italian  dominates  in  the 
large  towns;  the  eastern  part  of  the  province  includes  the  two  main 
Ladin  valleys  of  Gardena  and  Badia; 

•  Trent,  which  is  mostly  Italian  speaking,  apart  from  the  Ladin  valley 
of  Fassa  and  a  valley  where  an  early  German  dialect  is  spoken  (it 
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is  called  Mocheno-Cimbrian  and  is  rapidly  disappearing,  because  of 
migration  and  of  the  lack  of  effective  protection). 


MAJOR  CONTRIBUTIONS 

The  bilingual  status  of  the  province  of  Bozen  was  established  in  the  1950s 
and  1960s  and  is  quite  stable  now,  so  it  will  be  given  less  attention  than  the 
Fassa  Valley  in  the  province  of  Trent,  where  some  extremely  innovative 
actions  are  taking  place  now  in  the  field  of  bilingual  education. 

Ladin  in  the  Province  of  Bozen.  Since  1951,  the  approximately  20,000 
people  living  in  the  two  Ladin  valleys  in  the  Province  of  Bozen  have  been 
protected  as  a  language  minority.  It  is  notable,  however,  that  the  protection 
of  Ladin  is  just  a  side  effect  of  the  extreme  degree  of  protection  granted  to 
the  German  minority  (a  ‘majority’  in  fact,  within  provincial  boundaries). 

Ladin  is  the  main  language  used  in  kindergartens;  upon  entry  to  primary 
school,  the  2,500  Ladin  students  enter  either  the  Ladino-German  or  the 
Ladino-Italian  classes,  so  that  literacy  starts  in  the  language  they  know 
better.  In  grade  2  the  two  streams  merge  and  some  subjects  are  taught  in 
Italian  and  others  in  German,  although  Ladin  can  be  used  when  needed 
and  is  also  formally  taught  as  a  language  (2  periods  per  week  in  grades 
1-8;  1  period  in  high  schools,  i.e.  grades  9-13). 

The  approximately  300  teachers  of  the  two  valleys  must  be  able  to  speak 
Italian,  German  and  Ladin,  and  the  latter  language  may  be  used  in  official 
situations  and  documents.  A  special  local  educational  authority,  the  Istituto 
Pedagogico  Ladino,  runs  the  educational  system  in  the  Ladin  valleys  in 
this  Province.  As  the  Local  Education  authority  superintendent,  Verra 
(1996,  p.  48ff)  points  out,  a  psychological  phenomenon  is  to  be  noticed: 
Ladins  -  who  may  attend  university  in  Italy  or  in  Austria  -  tend  to  develop 
a  sort  of  self-censure  about  their  ethnic  origin  and  tend  to  identify  with  the 
language  they  use  in  teaching  (German  or  Italian),  thus  contributing  to  the 
loss  of  prestige  of  Ladin. 

These  valleys  have  gained  considerably  in  wealth  as  a  result  of  tourism, 
and  Ladin  is  preserved  not  only  for  cultural  reasons,  but  also  because  it 
gives  these  places  a  unique  aspect.  However,  there  is  a  risk  that  the  Ladin 
culture  might  become  mere  folklore  and  that  the  Ladin  language  will 
be  used  simply  as  a  jargon,  just  to  exclude  ‘foreigners’,  i.e.  German  and 
Italian  tourists  or  people  working  in  the  tourism  industry.  (For  further  read¬ 
ing  on  the  complex  sociolinguistic  situation  of  South  Tyrol,  see  Lantharer 
(1990)  and  Carli  et  al.  (1995);  with  specific  reference  to  the  Ladin  school 
in  the  Province  of  Bozen  see  Vittur  (1987,  1994)). 

Ladin  in  the  Province  of  Trent.  The  situation  in  the  Fassa  Valley  is  far 
more  interesting  as  far  as  bilingual  education  is  concerned,  because  it 
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lacked  significant  protection  for  the  language  until  the  early  1990s.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  lack  of  actual  recognition  as  a  minority  helped  the 
Italianisation  process,  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  rest  of  the  Province 
speaks  Italian  (the  Trentine  dialect  having  almost  disappeared  from  use  in 
younger  generations).  Moreover  the  poor  agricultural  valley  has  turned 
into  an  affluent  ski  resort,  which  has  attracted  Italians  both  as  investors 
and  as  seasonal  workers  in  the  tourism  industry. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lack  of  protection,  together  with  a  far  more 
peaceful  situation  than  the  one  in  Bozen  (where  terrorism  was  used  in  the 
1960s  to  support  the  movement  towards  joining  Austria),  have  prevented 
bilingualism  from  becoming  a  political  issue  and  have  kept  it  within  the 
boundaries  of  pedagogical  policy  and  educational  decision-making. 

In  Bozen  the  linguistic  issue  is  dramatically  and  obsessively  highlighted; 
it  is  the  core  of  each  political,  social  and  educational  decision,  and  is  still 
loaded  with  historical  memories  (Italian  was  imposed  by  Fascism  after  the 
Austrian  defeat  in  1918)  and  present  day  disappointment  (Austria,  a  new 
member  in  the  European  Union  since  1994,  has  signed  a  treaty  giving  up 
all  hopes  for  Bozen  to  join  Tyrol). 

By  contrast,  in  Trent,  language  is  not  a  major  political  issue.  The  Ladin 
minority  here  is  about  8,000  people  and  it  is  extremely  far  from  the  centre  of 
the  province,  so  it  poses  no  real  political  threat.  The  autonomous  Province 
is  rich  and  can  afford  to  be  magnanimous,  supporting  the  Istituto  Culturale 
Ladino  (ICL)  and  establishing  a  Ladin  branch  of  the  local  educational 
authority.  The  general  attitude  is:  ‘Do  the  Ladins  want  Ladin  taught  to 
their  children?  Let  them  have  it’.  So  bilingual  education  is  a  pedagogical 
rather  than  a  political  issue,  apart  from  local  politics. 

The  consequence  of  the  attitude  above  is  extremely  interesting:  in  fact, 
making  the  whole  issue  of  bilingual  education  a  matter  of  education  and 
not  of  politics  means  focusing  on  the  creation  of  a  bilingual  person,  as 
defined  by  Titone  (1989),  rather  than  creation  of  the  member  of  a  minority 
language  group,  which  entitles  the  person  to  special  political  and  social 
rights.  We  think  that  this  situation  (masterly  described  in  Dutto,  1990)  is 
rather  unique,  and  that  it  is  worth  focusing  on  in  the  next  section.  (For 
further  reading  on  the  sociolinguistic  situation  of  the  Ladin  area  and  a 
history  of  attempts  at  creating  a  bilingual  school,  see  ICL,  1989  and  1990). 


WORK  IN  PROGRESS 

The  story  of  the  introduction  of  bilingual  education  in  the  Fassa  Valley 
since  1990  is  one  of  incredible  momentum.  Everything  happened  at  the 
right  moment,  in  the  right  way,  with  enough  money  and  little  opposition. 
After  some  attempts  in  the  1970s  and  1980s  (Dutto,  1990;  Spini,  1980), 
bilingual  education  actually  began  in  three  kindergartens,  and  only  five 
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years  later  a  Provincial  Act,  which  has  the  same  power  as  a  State  law,  is 
making  plurilingual  education  a  reality.  The  story  is  worth  telling. 

The  Austrian  tradition  is  still  evident  in  the  Province  of  Trent  in  that 
some  50  per  cent  of  kindergartens  are  community-owned,  the  rest  being 
Province-owned  (Dalle  Fratte,  1990;  Gubertet  al.,  1988).  This  means  there 
is  a  degree  of  autonomy  unheard  of  in  Italy,  where  the  whole  school  system 
is  state-owned  (even  private  schools,  10%  of  the  total,  must  implement  the 
state  curricula).  In  the  late  1980s,  three  independent  kindergartens  asked 
for  Ladin  to  be  used  together  with  Italian ;  the  federation  of  independent 
kindergartens  (which  is  funded  by  the  Province)  accepted  the  idea  and  a 
program  was  started  in  1991. 

A  couple  of  years  later  as  a  consequence,  the  three  province-owned 
kindergartens  in  the  valley  also  asked  for  some  Ladin  to  be  used,  and  the 
primary  schools  where  children  go  after  kindergartens  were  involved  in 
the  project.  The  Institute  for  Ladin  Language  and  Culture  started  a  course 
in  Ladin  for  the  teachers  working  at  kindergarten,  primary  (grades  1-6) 
and  middle  (grades  6-9)  school  level  as  the  local  variety  of  Ladin  differs 
from  the  standardised  ones  in  the  Province  of  Bozen. 

In  1994  a  Ladin  branch  of  the  provincial  educational  authority  was 
created  and  in  1995  the  Provincial  Act  introducing  Ladin  in  grades  1-8  (to 
be  shortly  extended  to  grade  10)  was  accepted  by  the  Italian  State,  together 
with  the  new  Ladin  curriculum. 

Let  us  focus  on  the  two  main  points  of  this  incredibly  quick  process, 
the  kindergarten  program  and  the  new  provincial  curriculum.  When  the 
Federation  of  Independent  Kindergartens  asked  for  a  bilingual  project,  it 
posed  a  problem  concerning  the  pedagogical  nature  of  bilingual  education. 
In  Italy  the  distinction  between  ‘education’  and  ‘instruction’  is  deeply  felt. 
The  former  deals  with  the  formation  of  personality,  the  latter  is  more  strictly 
linked  to  school  life  and  deals  with  teaching  pupils  academic  content  and 
skills. 

The  result  was  a  program  (‘Progetto  ParLAdino’)  aiming  at  forming 
persons  who  identify  with  two  languages/cultures  and  not  with  just  one 
-  although  one  language  may  be  dominant.  All  children  are  supposed  to 
come  out  of  kindergarten  able  to  interact  both  in  Italian  and  in  Ladin.  A 
threshold  level  was  prepared  and  validated  for  both  languages  (Balboni, 
1993a)  and  teaching  activities  were  designed  to  reach  the  threshold  level 
(Ceol  &  Salvadori,  1992). 

Several  models  have  been  tried  to  implement  bilingual  education: 

•  ‘one  teacher  one  language’:  the  model  is  very  good  in  theory,  but  it 
contradicts  the  aim  of  forming  a  bilingual  person:  how  can  children 
be  induced  to  bilingualism  when  teachers  behave  monolingually? 

•  ‘one  activity  one  language’  regardless  of  the  teacher  who  guides  it; 
this  model  has  proved  very  effective,  although  the  affective  problem  is 
not  solved:  children  often  are  very  fond  of  an  activity  and  thoroughly 
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‘hate’  another,  and  this  attitude  may  involve  the  language  used  in  each 
activity; 

•  ‘one  week  one  language’,  regardless  of  the  activities  carried  out  and 
of  the  teachers  who  guide  them.  This  has  proved  the  most  powerful 
model:  it  is  easy  to  implement,  it  involves  both  teachers  and  the  rest 
of  the  school  staff. 

•  ‘one  room  (or:  one  floor)  one  language’  has  proved  a  rather  inefficient 
model  because  some  activities  (e.g.,  having  lunch,  sleeping,  and  so 
on)  always  take  place  in  the  same  room,  so  one  language  becomes 
dominant  there. 

A  bilingual  education  project  not  only  involves  the  school  but  also  the 
parents  and  the  adults  of  the  community.  As  a  consequence  the  project  has 
invested  a  lot  in: 

•  training  and  assistance  to  teachers:  the  essays  used  for  their  forma¬ 
tion  as  bilingual  teachers  were  written  by  specialists  such  as  Cummins, 
Danesi,  Spoelders,  Van  de  Craen,  Tabouret-Keller,  Titone  and  so  on, 
and  are  now  collected  in  Balboni  (1996); 

•  sensitising  administrators,  that  is  mayors,  principals,  educational 
authorities,  and  so  on.  New  ideas  spread  quickly  and  as  a  result 
a  new  curriculum  is  being  adopted; 

•  involving  families,  although  the  impact  of  Progetto  ParLAdino  has 
been  by  far  weaker  than  expected,  despite  the  efforts  and  funds 
invested:  families  are  very  happy  with  the  ParLAdino  project,  but 
they  do  not  wish  to  be  involved  in  discussions,  decisions  and  commit¬ 
ment. 

After  three  years  (1991-1994)  the  program  stopped  being  experimental 
and  became  routine  activity  in  the  independent  kindergartens,  establish¬ 
ing  the  models  for  the  other  kindergartens  of  the  valley.  (For  a  complete 
analysis  of  the  project  see:  Balboni,  1993b;  Balboni,  1996:  part  3). 

The  New  Curriculum.  Being  an  autonomous  province,  Trent  has  the  right  to 
prepare  its  own  curricula  -  although  they  must  be  accepted  by  the  Ministry 
of  Education  in  Rome.  In  1994  a  decision  was  made  to  teach  two  foreign 
languages  in  all  schools:  German  from  grade  2  on,  and  a  second  foreign 
language  (that  is,  English  in  fact)  from  grade  6  on.  In  the  Ladin  valley, 
Ladin  is  to  be  both  taught  as  a  language  in  addition  to  Italian,  German 
and  English,  and  is  to  be  used  for  some  activities  concerning  local  history, 
environment  and  so  on.  This  means  the  school  system  in  the  Fassa  Valley 
is  gradually  turning  into  a  four  language  system. 

A  central  feature  of  this  curriculum  is  the  fact  that  it  manages  to  link: 

•  cognitive  development  in  the  processes  underlying  the  basic  language 
and  study  skills',  these  processes  are  to  be  developed  in  a  harmonious 
and  integrated  way  by  the  four  language  teachers; 
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•  the  pragmatic  dimension  of  language,  organised  around  six  main 
functions  (personal,  interpersonal,  instrumental,  referential,  metalin¬ 
guistic  and  poetic-imaginative),  each  of  which  is  made  up  of  a  limited 
series  of  communicative  acts  (e.g.  in  the  case  of  the  interpersonal 
function:  greeting;  taking  leave;  apologising,  offering,  accepting, 
refusing;  etc.); 

•  language  awareness,  that  is,  the  necessity  of  teaching  students  to 
think  about  language,  to  discover  rules  and  systematise  them,  and  so 
on  (see  Volume  6). 

PROBLEMS  AND  DIFFICULTIES 

Some  of  the  main  problems  have  already  been  hinted  at  above.  The 
principal  one  is  the  lack  of  an  accepted  Ladin  standard.  The  Fassa  valley 
variety  of  Ladin  differs  from  the  ‘standard’  spoken  in  the  Province  of 
Bozen,  where  after  four  decades  of  school  use  a  sort  of  koine,  or  at  least  a 
common  spelling,  have  developed.  In  the  Fassa  Valley,  Ladin  has  been  an 
oral  language  up  to  a  few  years  ago;  part  of  the  training  courses  organised 
in  the  early  1990s  by  the  Province  have  been  aimed  at  developing  literacy 
in  Ladin  among  teachers,  as  most  of  them  are  just  able  to  speak  Ladin,  not 
to  write  it. 

As  far  as  the  Livinallongo  and  Ampezzo  valleys  in  the  Region  of  Venice 
are  concerned,  their  varieties  differ  from  the  ones  above  and  no  real  stan¬ 
dardisation  effort  has  been  made.  It  is  as  if  the  disappearance  of  Ladin 
is  taken  for  granted  as  the  old  native  speakers  die.  (On  the  problem  of 
standardisation  see  Bemardi,  1993.) 

The  second  problem  is  the  lack  of  a  Ladin  mass  media  system,  although 
some  developments  have  taken  place  in  the  Province  of  Bozen.  Young 
people  watch  Italian  or  Austrian  TV,  and  satellites  are  bringing  in  all 
European  TV  programs,  so  that  English  is  becoming  the  most  prestigious 
language  in  the  eyes  of  adolescents.  In  the  Province  of  Bozen,  where 
Italians  are  forced  to  study  German  and  Germans  are  forced  to  study 
Italian,  a  strong  movement  is  spreading  demand  for  English  to  be  added. 
This  will  inevitably  push  Ladin  to  a  lower  grade  in  the  scale  of  prestige. 

The  third  problem  is  the  involvement  of  the  community.  In  the  Province 
of  Bozen,  being  Ladin  may  prove  profitable  in  terms  of  having  a  say  in 
most  political  decisions,  in  getting  funds,  and  so  on.  But  this  does  not  apply 
to  the  Fassa  Valley  in  the  province  of  Trent.  Money  however  is  coming 
through  the  tourist  industry  -  a  type  of  activity  which  creates  demands 
for  other  European  languages  rather  than  for  the  old,  traditional  one.  The 
Ladin  language  and  culture  may  thus  merely  become  one  more  attraction 
to  be  ‘sold’  to  tourists,  in  the  form  of  frigid  folklore. 
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FUTURE  DIRECTIONS 

The  new  provincial  curricula  in  Trent  have  been  approved  but  they  are 
not  implemented  as  yet  (winter  1967).  How  will  families  react  when  it  is 
implemented  in  the  Fassa  valley,  introducing  a  fourth  language  and  conse¬ 
quently  producing  a  more  difficult  and  longer  schoolday  than  elsewhere? 
In  particular,  how  will  non-Ladin  families  react? 

This  will  be  gradually  seen  from  1997.  Most  probably,  if  the  kinder¬ 
garten  project  of  creating  bilingual  persons  works,  the  problem  will  not 
be  really  felt  by  students.  This  will  also  depend  on  whether  Ladin  will  be 
taught  as  a  living  language  rather  than  as  a  heritage  language.  Heritage 
looks  at  the  past,  and  the  past  here  has  been  one  of  poverty  and  fatigue,  so 
no  one  really  misses  it. 

The  situation  is  quite  different  in  the  Province  of  Bozen,  where  Ladin  is 
the  basis  of  political  and  economic  advantages.  But  the  whole  situation  in 
the  Province  is  going  to  change  sooner  rather  than  later:  for  the  last  four 
decades  the  Italian  state  has  poured  millions  of  dollars  into  this  Province 
and  from  now  this  funding  is  bound  to  decrease.  In  the  past,  Austria 
supported  the  Southem-Tyrolean  independence  movement,  but  it  no  longer 
does.  The  Italian  and  German  communities  live  like  oil  on  water,  without 
even  touching  each  other  -  and  the  Ladin  group  is  separated  from  both,  so 
in  practice  it  must  often  openly  ally  with  one  or  the  other,  and  pay  for  the 
consequences  of  the  alliance. 

In  this  situation  the  disruptive  element  may  be  the  introduction  of 
English  at  school,  allowing  young  people  to  travel  through  Europe,  to 
participate  in  University  exchange  programs,  to  break  the  narrow,  really 
‘provincial’  limits  of  the  Province.  And  in  this  case  Ladin,  the  weakest 
element  in  the  system,  is  likely  to  be  the  first  to  be  crushed,  as  a  symbol  of 
the  empty  survival  of  an  isolationalist  past. 

Whether  Ladin  survives  or  not  depends  primarily,  then,  on  the  way  it  is 
presented  and  taught  at  school,  when  pupils’  core  values  are  formed. 

University  of  Venice 
Italy 
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SORB-GERMAN  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 


The  Sorb  (Wends)  are  a  minority  group  in  the  Eastern  part  of  Germany. 
This  region  has  been  known  as  Luzica/Lusatia/Lausitz  (Sorb/English/ 
German  respectively),  and  approximately  80,000  to  100,000  people  con¬ 
sider  themselves  of  Sorb  ethnicity.  Of  these,  approximately  60,000  still 
speak  the  Sorb  language  as  their  mother  tongue.  The  Sorb  people  are  of 
Slavonic  background  and  constitute  the  smallest  of  the  eleven  Slavonic 
nations  in  Europe.  The  region  is  divided  into  Upper  Lusatia  and  Lower 
Lusatia  according  to  geographic  features,  with  Upper  Sorb  and  lower  Sorb 
being  spoken  respectively  in  each  region.  The  survival  of  these  people 
after  1,000  years  of  suppression  is  unique,  considering  most  other  small 
ethnic  communities  in  Europe  disappeared  by  1900. 

Over  the  45 -year  period  from  1945  to  1990,  Sorb-German  bilingual 
programmes  have  been  developed  in  what  was  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  (GDR).  A  number  of  factors  led  to  this  development  which 
was  strongly  influenced  by  the  positive  discrimination  policy  enshrined  in 
the  GDR  legislation  from  1949.  The  Sorb-German  bilingual  programme 
operated  throughout  the  Lusatian  region  commencing  in  nursery  school 
(Kinderkrippen/Zlabik)  and  continued  through  to  university  level. 

EARLY  DEVELOPMENTS 

The  Sorbs,  originating  from  the  area  between  the  Vistula  and  Dneiper 
rivers,  settled  around  the  4th  century  AD  in  the  region  between  the  Oder 
and  Elbe  rivers.  The  Srbi,  now  Sorb,  emerged  from  two  Slavic  tribes,  the 
Milceni  in  Upper  Lusatia  and  the  Luzica  in  the  Lower  Lusatian  region. 
The  area  known  as  Lusatia/Luzyca  derived  its  name  from  the  latter  tribe. 

The  Sorbs  were  first  mentioned  in  631  AD  in  the  Fredegar  Chronicle. 
Complete  control  of  the  Lusatian  Slavs  by  the  German  tribes  did  not  occur 
until  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  after  the  Fortress  of  Budysin  (now 
Bautzen)  was  burned  and  the  Milceni  defeated.  Sorbs  became  serfs  to 
the  German  landlords.  Although  most  of  the  villages  in  the  region  were 
Slavonic,  Sorbs  were  deprived  of  all  rights  as  citizens  and  were  reduced  to 
living  in  servitude,  poverty  and  ignorance. 

The  Thirty  Years  War  devastated  the  Lusatian  countryside  during  the 
16th  century.  Over  many  centuries,  the  Sorbs  experienced  constant  plun¬ 
dering  and  invasion  which  in  turn  led  to  impoverishment,  famine  and 
pestilence. 


J.  Cummins  and  D.  Corson  (eds),  Encyclopedia  of  Language  and  Education, 
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The  rise  of  Sorb  nationalism  from  the  17th  century  intensified  during 
the  19th  century,  giving  rise  to  a  strong  national  movement.  Industrial 
development  changed  Sorb  lives  dramatically.  Many  families  left  the 
countryside  and  others  migrated  to  Australia,  South  Africa  and  North 
America.  It  was  during  this  period  that  many  clashes  occurred  against  the 
Germanization  and  the  Macica  Serbska  organisation  was  established. 

In  1912,  the  Domowina  was  founded  as  the  centre  for  Sorb  language 
and  culture.  This  organisation  has  played  a  central  role  in  the  support  of 
the  Sorb  language.  It  is  elected  by  the  Sorb  people  with  representation 
from  all  regions. 

The  Sorbs  were  intensely  persecuted  during  the  Nazi  regime  when  Sorb 
institutions,  language  and  culture  were  forbidden  and  many  Sorbs  were 
imprisoned  in  concentration  camps.  The  Domowina  ceased  to  function 
during  this  period. 

In  1948,  Sorbs  were  granted  by  law  rights  to  free  and  equal  use  of 
their  mother  tongue  and  culture.  They  also  gained  equal  participation 
in  government  and  administrative  bodies.  Sorb  language  was  introduced 
into  schools  in  the  bilingual  region  and  could  also  be  used  in  courts  of 
law. 

Since  the  formal  recognition  of  the  Sorbs  as  a  minority  group  within 
the  GDR,  both  legislative  and  financial  support  was  forthcoming.  This 
contributed  to  an  intensive  and  widespread  development  of  Sorb  literature, 
arts,  crafts,  culture  and  traditions. 

However,  in  the  post-war  period  two  factors  also  exerted  a  negative 
impact  on  the  Sorbs  demographically.  One  was  the  coal  mining  industry, 
which  although  providing  employment,  devastated  village  life  as  many 
villages  in  the  path  of  the  excavations  were  destroyed  and  families  scattered 
elsewhere.  This  affected  the  central  and  eastern  region  in  particular. 

The  other  factor  was  the  relocation  of  Germans  from  Poland  after  the 
war  in  1945  to  the  Lusatian  region,  thereby  changing  dramatically  the 
composition  of  cities  and  some  larger  villages.  This  relocation  was  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  Lower  Lusatian  region  and  consequently  speeded  up  the 
Germanization  of  some  villages.  Neither  of  these  processes  affected  the 
Catholic  western  region  to  any  degree. 

In  Lower  Lusatia,  Sorbs  are  predominantly  Lutheran.  Consequently, 
Germanization  has  been  stronger  due  to  the  pastors  being  German  with  a 
German  outlook  and  culture.  In  the  Catholic  region  of  western  Lusatia,  the 
Sorb  language  and  culture  have  been  maintained  as  a  result  of  the  strength 
of  cultural  traditions  rather  than  due  to  support  from  the  Church.  The  fact 
that  the  region  was  surrounded  by  Protestant  Sorbs  probably  also  exerted 
some  impact  on  language  maintenance,  although  relations  between  the  two 
religious  communities  have  been  good. 

A  climate  of  language  co-existence  based  on  mutual  trust  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  contributed  to  the  successful  development  of  bilingual  programmes. 
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Support  for  the  Sorb  radio,  press  and  publishing  houses  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Domowina  both  by  government  and  the  Sorb  people  was  also 
significant  in  maintaining  identity.  Cultural  festivals,  the  development  of 
ensembles  for  traditional  music  and  dance  and  an  increase  in  published 
literature  are  reflections  of  the  desire  to  maintain  the  Sorb  language  and 
culture  (Kasper,  1987). 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

Before  1945,  the  Sorb  minority  had  very  limited  opportunities  for  educa¬ 
tion  and  development.  From  1835,  elementary  education  was  possible 
in  the  rural  areas,  but  only  in  German,  imposing  a  German  outlook  and 
culture.  Sorb  was  only  permitted  for  religious  education  in  the  Church. 
The  first  Sorb  school  was  built  in  1844  and  rebuilt  in  1928,  but  no  lessons 
were  permitted  in  Sorb.  Between  1937  and  1945,  the  Sorb  language  was 
prohibited  and  many  teachers  and  clergy  were  expelled  from  Germany. 

After  1945,  the  Domowina  was  refounded  and  the  Sorb  language  was 
introduced  on  October  1st  1945,  as  ’a  medium  of  instruction  in  Lusatian 
schools’ (UNESCO,  1986,  p.  41).  The  few  Sorb  teachers  left  had  to  become 
teacher  trainers.  The  education  reforms  initiated  in  1946  gave  Sorbs  their 
first  opportunity  to  participate  fully  in  the  education  system.  Sorb  was 
introduced  in  Saxony  at  this  time  either  as  a  medium  of  instruction  in  the 
schools  or  as  a  second  language.  Brandenburg  made  similar  provisions 
in  1950.  By  1959  additions  to  the  Act  laid  down  the  basic  provisions  for 
a  bilingual  approach  throughout  the  Lusatian  region.  Transportation  was 
provided  for  children  to  attend  Sorb  schools.  In  1950,  several  rural  schools 
were  combined  and  after  the  10-year  polytechnial  system  was  introduced, 
larger  schools  were  built  such  as  Marsal  Kojew  Sorb  Secondary  School  in 
Ralbitz  in  1974. 

From  1945,  a  positive  discrimination  approach  has  operated  in  the  region 
to  establish  the  bilingual  programmes  from  nursery  school  through  to 
university.  It  was  compulsory  for  all  educational  institutions  after  1965 
to  include  in  the  curriculum  courses  on  the  history  and  culture  of  the 
Sorbs. 

The  system  consequently  saw  the  two  languages  interacting  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  each  other  and  complementing  one  another  in  the  process. 
Parents  in  the  region  could  elect  to  send  their  children  either  to  schools 
that  had  a  Sorb-German  bilingual  programme  (Type  A  schools),  or  schools 
where  Sorb  was  taught  as  a  second  language  and  German  was  the  medium 
of  instruction  (Type  B  schools)  (Stone,  1 972).  After  the  first  year  of  school 
it  was  possible  to  transfer  from  a  Type  A  school  to  a  Type  B  school.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  not  possible  to  transfer  from  a  Type  B  school  to  a  Type  A 
school  after  grade  1 . 
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Up  until  1990,  there  existed  seven  Sorb  polytechnical  schools  of  the 
A  type,  and  85  polytechnical  B  type  schools.  There  were  two  extended 
secondary  schools  one  in  Maly  Wjelkow/Kleinwelk  in  Upper  Lusatia  and 
the  other  in  Chosebuz/Cottbus  in  Lower  Lusatia.  Two  adult  Sorb  language 
schools  also  existed.  All  of  the  Type  A  and  B  Sorb  schools  were  enriched 
with  Sorb  songs,  legends,  poetry,  music  and  dancing,  with  ensembles  being 
formed  within  the  schools  for  traditional  drama,  festivals,  music  and  dance 
of  local  and  regional  origin.  The  Sorb  Pedagogical  Institute  was  founded 
in  1946,  and  by  1990  there  were  over  500  bilingual  teachers  employed  in 
the  Lusatian  region. 

Bilingual  programmes  were  more  developed  in  the  Upper  Lusatian 
region  due  to  the  fact  that  the  lower  Lusatian  area  was  Germanized  to 
a  greater  extent.  Programmes  in  Lower  Lusatia  tend  to  be  more  bicultural 
than  bilingual  and  no  Type  A  kindergartens  have  been  implemented  in  the 
region. 

The  bilingual  programme  attempted  to  reflect  local  village  dialects  to 
some  extent,  although  standard  Upper  and  Lower  Sorb  was  generallly 
taught.  The  same  basic  programme  was  offered  in  both  types  of  schools  and 
kindergartens  but  with  different  amounts  of  emphasis  on  the  language  itself. 
Throughout  Lusatia,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teachers  played  a  significant  role 
in  the  success  of  the  programmes. 

MAJOR  CONTRIBUTIONS 

It  has  been  considered  by  many  researchers  that  the  early  childhood  level 
of  education  is  the  most  crucial  period  for  language  development.  The 
first  5  to  6  years  of  life  represent  the  natural  language  acquisition  period. 
It  is  also  a  period  when  children  are  learning  the  basic  skills  of  social 
interaction.  In  the  Sorb-German  bilingual  programme  this  was  recognised 
and  considered  to  be  a  significant  factor  in  the  success  of  the  programmes 
(Hall,  1981;  Hall,  Noack  &  Senff,  1989). 

The  positive  discrimination  in  favour  of  bilingual  programmes  given 
thoughout  the  former  German  Democratic  Republic  period  was  also  a 
major  factor  in  contributing  to  the  development  of  these  programmes. 
Although  it  could  be  argued  that  the  positive  discrimination  served  political 
purposes,  there  also  appears  to  have  been  a  desire  to  redress  the  centuries 
of  discrimination  and  implement  a  more  humane  approach.  Also  crucial 
was  the  involvement  of  national,  regional  and  local  levels  of  the  Sorb 
community,  parents,  teachers  and  administrators,  including  German  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  all  levels. 

The  Domowina’s  direct  contact  with  parent  groups,  the  school  and 
administration  ensured  coordination  of  efforts  to  maintain  the  language, 
and  its  impact  cannot  be  overestimated. 
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Sorb  parents  played  a  significant  role  at  all  levels  of  planning  and  admin¬ 
istration  in  the  development  of  basic  guidelines,  curriculum  and  method¬ 
ology.  This  also  exended  to  innovating,  particularly  at  the  early  childhood 
level  of  education,  to  adapt  the  programme  to  meet  local  needs.  This 
experimentation  was  not  only  analysed  locally,  but  at  the  Domowina  level 
also.  The  language  planning  designed  to  reinforce  the  Sorb  language 
reflected  the  close  linkage  between  the  language  and  national  identity  and 
pride  (Stone,  1972).  Although  most  teachers  involved  were  Sorb,  German 
teachers  also  participated. 

Standard  Sorb  generally  prevailed  in  the  classroom.  As  a  result  of  the 
intense  conditioning  regarding  the  alleged  inferiority  of  the  Sorb  language, 
passed  down  from  the  Nazi  era,  teachers  felt  that  it  was  important  to  teach 
standard  Sorb  to  demonstrate  its  value  as  a  language  and  its  importance  for 
cultural  identity.  This  applied  particularly  in  the  Lower  Lusatian  region 
where  Germanization  had  been  more  intense.  In  order  to  counteract  the 
views  of  some  parents  that  Sorb  was  the  language  of  the  poor,  and  therefore 
inferior,  the  Domowina  arranged  regular  meetings  and  even  home  visits 
with  parents. 


FUTURE  DIRECTIONS 

Clearly,  the  government  policy  of  positive  discrimination,  recognition,  and 
enshrinement  within  legislation  was  a  strong  factor  paving  the  way  for  the 
development  and  encouragement  of  the  bilingual  programmes.  Whether  it 
was  for  political  or  humanistic  reasons,  or  as  a  result  of  pressures  from  the 
community,  legislation  was  enacted  promptly  by  the  GDR  after  the  war. 

Also  crucial  were  a  variety  of  historical  and  social  factors  in  determining 
the  development  of  bilingual  programmes.  Numerically,  Upper  Sorbs 
have  been  stronger  and  less  isolated  from  other  Sorb  and  Slavonic  groups. 
The  fact  that  the  Catholic  areas  maintained  their  language  and  culture 
more  effectively  than  in  the  Protestant  area  is  partly  due  to  the  strength 
of  traditional  practices  as  well  as  being  surrounded  by  Protestant  Sorbs. 
However,  the  lack  of  hostility  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Sorbs  is 
a  good  example  of  religious  co-existence  and  harmony.  This  was  reflected 
in  the  main  Cathedral  in  Budysin/Bautzen  where  one  end  was  used  as  a 
Catholic  church  and  the  other  end  as  a  Protestant  church,  with  many  mixed 
and  joint  services.  Sorb  nationality  and  identity  represented  a  strong 
unifying  force  counteracting  the  potential  for  any  religious  conflict. 

The  formulation  of  a  national  language  policy  also  emerged  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  societal  factor  contributing  to  the  emergence  of  Type  A  and  B  kinder¬ 
garten  programmes.  Both  types  are  present  in  Upper  Lusatia  and  there 
even  exists  a  Sorb-only  programme  in  this  area.  Private  Sorb  language 
kindergartens  also  operate  in  this  region.  These  programmes  have  devel¬ 
oped  over  a  period  of  almost  50  years  and  are  available  for  both  minority 
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and  majority  groups  throughout  the  education  system.  The  extent  to  which 
these  programmes  will  weather  the  next  50  years  as  successfully  as  they 
have  the  past  half  century  remains  to  be  seen. 

La  Trobe  University 
Australia 
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BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  IN  CHINA 


China  is  a  multi-nationality  country.  It  has  56  recognized  nationalities, 
in  a  total  population  of  1.2  billion.  The  Han  nationality,  generally  known 
as  ‘Chinese’,  makes  up  the  vast  majority,  with  about  92  percent  of  the 
country’s  entire  population.  Its  language,  Mandarin,  is  the  official  language 
of  the  country.  The  other  55  nationalities,  usually  referred  to  as  ‘national 
minorities’,  have  a  combined  population  of  slightly  over  90  million.  The 
size  of  these  minority  nationalities  varies  from  more  than  15  million  (the 
Zhuang)  to  only  4000  (the  Hezhen). 

Linguistic  diversity  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive  features  of  Chinese 
national  minorities.  The  Hui  and  Manchu  nationalities  have  adopted  the 
Han  language  or  Mandarin;  the  remaining  53  speak  a  total  of  more  than  80 
languages,  with  some  groups  speaking  more  than  one.  These  languages 
belong  to  five  out  of  the  nine  language  families  of  the  world  (Meng,  1990). 

The  Hui  and  Manchu  use  the  Chinese  writing  system.  Twenty  eight 
minorities  have  written  languages,  14  of  them  using  two  or  more  written 
forms,  some  up  to  five  (Xu,  1993).  The  written  languages  of  some  minority 
groups  such  as  the  Mongolians,  the  Tibetans,  the  Uygures,  the  Kazaks,  and 
the  Koreans  have  existed  for  centuries,  while  ten  other  minorities  possess 
written  languages  created  by  the  government  during  the  1950’s.  Some 
nationalities,  including  Bai,  Zaiwa,  Tujia,  Yao,  Dulong,  and  Tu,  have 
a  much  shorter  written  language  history,  beginning  as  recently  as  1979 
(Zhang  &  Xu,  1992).  At  present,  there  are  27  minorities  who  do  not  have 
written  languages. 

The  linguistic  diversity  presents  a  great  challenge  for  minority  language 
and  education  policies.  After  40  years  of  struggle,  bilingual  education 
seems  'to  be  the  solution  for  problems  in  minority  education.  Bilingual 
education  in  China  up  to  now  means  only  the  national  minorities  learning 
Chinese  in  addition  to  their  mother  tongue. 

EARLY  DEVELOPMENTS 

Most  of  the  minority  populations  live  either  on  a  clearly  circumscribed 
territory  or  are  dispersed  over  a  large  area  usually  along  China’s  border 
regions.  Some  groups  form  enclaves  within  the  Han  territory,  while  others 
share  their  territory  with  one  or  more  other  nationalities.  By  law,  such 
territories  are  designated  national  minority  autonomous  areas.  By  the  end 
of  1994,  there  were  five  autonomous  regions  having  a  similar  status  as  the 
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provinces,  30  autonomous  prefectures,  and  122  autonomous  counties  (Wu, 
1 995).  Prior  to  1 949,  when  the  Communists  took  power  in  China,  many  of 
the  nationalities  had  no  written  language  of  their  own,  and  no  knowledge 
of  the  Han  language. 

Bilingualism  has  existed  in  China  for  centuries.  It  was  first  recorded 
as  early  as  the  Spring-Autumn  Period  (772  B.C.  to  481  B.C.)  when  it 
was  merely  described  as  a  social  phenomenon  (Dai  &  Zhao,  1989).  In 
Northwest  China,  bilingualism  can  be  traced  back  to  the  ancient  silk  road, 
the  prosperity  of  which  was  attributed  partly  to  such  a  practice  (Amudong, 
1987). 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  minority  groups  with  a  long  written  language 
history  have  practised  bilingualism  in  one  form  or  another,  bilingual  educa¬ 
tion  as  a  distinct  field  of  research,  policy,  and  practice  is  relatively  recent. 
In  fact,  the  word  “bilingualism”  (shuang  yu)  is  a  new  term  that  cannot  be 
found  in  any  of  the  major  Chinese  modem  dictionaries  (Ma  &  Dai,  1990). 
It  was  not  until  the  late  1970’s  that  bilingual  education  became  a  major 
focus  in  the  development  of  minority  languages  and  education  in  China. 

During  the  first  decade  of  Communist  rule  (1949-1958),  the  government 
focused  its  language  work  in  two  separate  areas.  For  the  Han  language, 
much  organized  effort  was  placed  on  modernizing  and  standardizing  it, 
by  developing  a  phoneticization  system  based  on  the  Latin  alphabet,  and 
by  simplifying  the  written  Chinese  characters  to  make  the  system  more 
accessible  to  the  general  population.  The  reformed  Chinese  is  called 
‘Putonghua’  (the  common  language)  and  has  become  accepted  among  the 
Han  population  who  speak  six  major  dialects. 

In  the  area  of  minority  languages,  the  policy  was  to  help  those  minorities 
without  a  written  language  to  create  one,  and  to  improve  a  written  system 
for  those  minorities  whose  written  languages  were  considered  inadequate 
or  backward.  Energy  and  resources  were  consumed  mainly  by  activi¬ 
ties  such  as  language  investigation,  designing  the  Latin  alphabet  based 
scripts,  and  reforming  and  improving  some  non-Latin  based  forms.  These 
language  policies  were  established  by  the  government  to  win  the  trust  and 
support  of  the  national  minorities.  It  was  also  part  of  the  overall  plan  to 
achieve  uniformity  in  Latinization  of  all  languages  in  China.  In  1958,  the 
government  claimed  that  it  had  helped  three  nationalities  to  reform  their 
written  languages  and  ten  others  to  create  new  ones. 

The  newly  created  languages  hardly  had  a  chance  to  be  implemented 
before  the  launch  of  “The  Great  Leap  Forward”  ended  the  efforts  in  1958. 
Putonghua  was  ordered  to  be  taught  in  all  minority  schools.  For  the  next 
20  years,  especially  during  the  ten-year  Cultural  Revolution  (1966-1976), 
all  work  on  languages  was  stopped  and  the  relevant  government  agencies 
and  research  institutions  were  dismantled. 
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MAJOR  CONTRIBUTIONS 

The  death  of  Mao  and  the  overthrow  of  “the  gang  of  four”  drew  an  end  to 
the  revolutionary  movements.  China  entered  a  new  era  of  economic  reform 
and  modernization  marked  by  The  Third  Plenary  of  the  Communist  Party’s 
Eleventh  National  Conference  in  1979,  at  which  Deng  Xiaoping  came  into 
power.  This  change  in  the  political  agenda  brought  a  new  emphasis  to 
minority  languages  and  education. 

Even  though  the  national  minorities  constitute  only  about  eight  percent 
of  the  country’s  total  population,  they  inhabit  over  90  percent  of  the  border 
regions  of  China.  The  autonomous  regions  where  most  minorities  reside 
cover  64  percent  of  China’s  total  land  area,  and  over  90  percent  of  China’s 
natural  resources  lie  in  these  regions  (Xie  &  Sun,  1991).  So  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  minority  languages  and  education  have  become  part  of  the 
country's  struggle  for  modernization  and  political  stability.  Language 
issues  are  major  elements  affecting  the  development  of  minority  educa¬ 
tion. 

The  first  National  Conference  on  Bilingualism  and  Bilingual  Education 
held  in  1979  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  period  of  research  and  devel¬ 
opment.  Major  contributions  towards  bilingual  education  were  made  in 
the  following  three  areas. 

First,  much  of  the  research  suggested  that  ignoring  the  use  of  the  mother 
tongue  in  minority  schools  has  been  the  major  cause  of  low  achievement 
among  minority  children  (Wu,  1989;  Ma,  1990).  Mother  tongue  has  been 
shown  to  be  the  best  means  for  minority  children  to  learn,  especially  in 
early  education  (Duan,  1989;  Liu,  1993). 

Second,  in  spite  of  more  than  40  years  of  government  effort  to  spread 
Putonghua  in  minority  areas  and  the  constant  invasion  by  large  numbers 
of  Han  immigrants,  a  large  number  of  studies  indicate  that  more  than  70 
percent  of  the  total  minority  population  is  currently  using  their  mother 
tongue  as  the  sole  means  of  communication,  and  that  they  take  great  pride 
in  doing  so  (Lin,  1989;  Fu  &  Sun,  1990).  Therefore,  it  is  not  wise  nor 
practical  to  carry  on  a  Chinese  only  policy  in  minority  schools. 

Third,  after  over  40  years  of  popularization,  the  status  of  Putonghua 
has  been  raised  from  the  common  language  of  all  the  Han  population 
towards  the  lingua  franca  among  all  nationalities  in  China  (Wang,  1990). 
It  has  become  a  trend  that  more  and  more  minority  members,  especially 
those  living  near  large  city  centres  and  along  the  highways  or  railways,  are 
becoming  increasingly  bilingual  and  proficient  in  Mandarin. 

Through  the  above  research,  bilingual  education  is  seen  as  the  most 
feasible  policy  and  effective  practice  to  solve  minority  language  and  educa¬ 
tion  problems,  and  to  maintain  a  balance  between  the  national  unity  and 
minority  aspirations.  It  has  now  become  a  popular  belief  among  Chinese 
officials  as  well  as  some  minority  elites  that  bilingualism  among  Chinese 
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minorities  is  the  inevitable  course  leading  to  further  development  of 
minority  culture  and  education  (Chen,  1987). 

WORK  IN  PROGRESS 

Once  bilingual  education  achieved  official  status  in  minority  schools, 
current  research  focused  on  the  study  of  various  types  of  bilingual  educa¬ 
tion  in  practice,  including  the  relationships  between  mother  tongue  and 
Chinese  across  the  curriculum,  the  methodology  and  teaching  materials 
employed,  and  the  training  of  bilingual  teachers. 

The  types  and  levels  of  bilingual  education  vary  from  one  minority 
to  another  due  to  the  great  diversity  among  the  national  minorities  in 
geographic  locations,  stages  of  socioeconomic  development,  length  of 
the  written  language  history,  and  functions  of  their  languages.  Several 
attempts  have  been  made  by  language  scholars  to  map  out  the  pattern  of 
bilingual  education  practice  in  China.  Some  have  tried  to  describe  the 
pattern  according  to  geographic  locations  and  styles  of  schooling.  Others 
have  focused  on  various  types  of  language  curriculum.  Based  on  a  critical 
analysis  of  the  earlier  works  and  adapting  research  done  abroad,  Zhou 
Qingsheng  (1991)  used  two  criteria  to  categorize  bilingual  educational 
practice  in  China:  the  “bilingual  curriculum”  and  the  “bilingual  schooling 
system”.  So  far,  three  major  types  of  bilingual  education  emerge. 

First,  is  bilingual  education  which  is  aimed  at  protecting  minority 
languages  and  culture  while  introducing  Mandarin.  In  this  type  of  practice 
the  minority  language  is  usually  the  language  of  instruction  throughout 
the  whole  elementary  and  secondary  system.  Mandarin  is  taught  as  one 
subject. 

Although  varying  in  teaching  plans,  this  type  of  schooling  is  expected 
to  help  minority  students  to  achieve  true  bilingualism  without  the  threat 
of  losing  their  mother  tongue.  It  prevails  among  the  Mongolians,  Uygurs, 
Tibetans,  Koreans,  Kazaks,  etc.  who  live  in  large  concentrated  areas 
located  in  the  Northeast  and  Northwest  regions  of  the  country  and  where 
there  is  a  long  history  of  written  languages.  Most  of  the  above  minori¬ 
ties  have  a  complete  system  of  bilingual  education  from  kindergarten  to 
colleges  and  universities.  Yet  members  of  the  same  minority  groups  who 
are  scattered  among  the  Han  and  other  minority  regions  usually  do  not 
have  access  to  this  type  of  bilingual  education. 

The  second  and  the  dominant  type  of  practice  in  the  country  is  bilingual 
education  for  transitional  purposes,  which  aims  at  developing  Chinese. 
The  mother  tongue  is  only  included  in  the  curriculum  as  a  tool  or  a  bridge 
for  such  objectives. 

The  transitional  types  usually  involves  the  following  stages:  minority 
languages  are  used  in  grade  one  and  two  to  assist  the  learning  of  Putonghua. 
When  the  student  begins  to  understand  Putonghua  in  grade  three  and  four, 
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both  languages  are  used  in  teaching.  As  soon  as  the  minority  students 
are  deemed  able  to  comprehend  Chinese,  it  becomes  the  major  language 
of  instruction  with  only  about  three  hours  per  week  scheduled  for  mother 
tongue  learning. 

Various  types  of  transitional  bilingualism  have  been  practised  among 
minorities  residing  in  the  central,  south  and  southwest  part  of  China,  who 
have  newly  created  written  systems  or  are  still  without  a  written  language. 
The  mother  tongue  is  treated  as  the  ‘walking  stick’  to  assist  in  the  transition 
to  the  use  of  Chinese.  Its  popularity  can  be  attributed  to  the  general  attitudes 
towards  minority  languages  and  is  supported  by  some  research  which 
demonstrated  that  the  transitional  type  is  superior  to  the  former  Chinese- 
only  plan  in  popularizing  Putonghua  and  raising  the  level  of  minority 
education  (Zhang  &  Li,  1989;  Mo,  1990). 

The  third  type  is  an  “in  name  only”  practice  which  ignores  completely 
the  role  of  minority  languages  in  education.  Minority  children  are  taught 
Chinese  as  soon  as  they  enter  school.  The  mother  tongue  is  taught  only 
for  a  short  period  usually  several  months  before  graduation  for  several 
purposes:  to  act  as  a  token  in  fulfilling  the  general  requirement  of  minority 
language  policy  in  education,  to  combat  illiteracy  or  to  boost  the  score 
for  some  students  for  school  graduation.  According  to  some  education 
policies,  scores  obtained  for  the  minority  language  can  be  counted  for  up 
to  30%  of  the  total  score  for  graduation  or  entrance  exams.  The  existence 
of  “in  name  only”  practice,  in  many  cases,  is  caused  by  the  lack  of  minority 
language  teachers  or  teaching  materials.  Such  practice  is  most  common 
among  minorities  without  their  own  written  languages.  The  argument 
about  whether  to  continue  creating  written  languages  for  these  minorities 
is  still  going  on. 

In  recent  years,  more  and  more  research  on  teaching  methodology  has 
been  published.  The  majority  of  studies  suggest  that  to  introduce  two 
languages  comparatively,  especially  in  pronunciation  and  grammar,  is  the 
most  effective  way  to  teach  two  languages  at  once  (Jia,  1989;  Mo,  1990). 

Another  issue  that  arises  in  bilingual  education  is  the  importance  and  the 
urgency  for  developing  minority  language  teaching  materials.  The  poor 
quality,  the  inappropriate  content,  and  simply  the  shortage  of  minority 
language  teaching  materials  have  been  found  to  be  a  few  of  the  major  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  teaching  of  mother  tongues.  For  example,  some  schools  only 
have  one  simple  textbook,  most  minority  language  texts  are  a  direct  transla¬ 
tion  from  the  Chinese  textbooks,  and  in  the  worst  cases,  some  schools  have 
just  an  alphabet  chart  for  minority  languages  (Wu,  L.,  1989).  Teaching 
material  development  is  necessary  to  advance  bilingual  education. 

Currently,  progress  in  research  has  been  made  mainly  in  identifying 
related  problems,  raising  concerns,  and  reporting  experiences  in  bilingual 
education.  Few  solutions  and  criticisms  have  been  voiced  about  policy 
issues  which  are  quite  often  at  the  root  of  the  problems.  Arguments  about 
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which  type  of  bilingual  education  is  the  most  appropriate  and  for  what 
purpose  are  still  unsettled. 

PROBLEMS  AND  DIFFICULTIES 

In  less  than  20  years,  since  1979,  research  in  bilingualism  has  reached  a 
level  incomparable  in  Chinese  history.  Despite  the  developments,  research 
on  bilingual  education  is  still  at  a  very  early  stage.  There  are  still  major 
problems  which,  if  not  attended  to,  will  hinder  the  future  development 
of  bilingual  education.  The  problems  are  mainly  in  three  areas:  policy, 
research,  and  practice. 

In  the  area  of  policy,  the  major  frustration  facing  bilingual  educators 
is  that  there  have  been  no  specific  laws  or  regulations  to  guarantee  the 
status  and  practice  of  developing  true  bilingualism  (Yang,  1991;  Sun, 
1995).  This  has  directly  resulted  in  lack  of  funding  for  bilingual  programs. 
The  problem  is  also  caused  by  the  negative  attitude  towards  the  use  and 
development  of  minority  languages  by  some  party  officials,  and  some 
minority  elites.  This  attitude  is  partly  due  to  the  influence  of  many  years 
of  revolutionary  movements,  but  most  importantly  it  is  fostered  by  the 
powerful  impact  of  tacit  language  policies  which  associate  Putonghua  with 
status  and  advantages  such  as  job  promotion,  access  to  higher  education 
and  power,  and,  hence,  better  living  conditions.  All  these  policy  issues  will 
no  doubt  affect  the  nature  and  the  future  of  bilingual  education  in  China. 

The  major  weaknesses  in  the  research  manifest  themselves  in  three 
areas.  First,  there  is  a  severe  shortage  of  highly  qualified  experts  and 
scholars  in  the  field.  The  older  generation  is  mostly  retired  and  very  few 
new  researchers  are  being  trained  to  continue  the  work. 

Second,  the  quality  of  research  is  still  not  quite  up  to  international 
standards.  For  example,  there  has  been  an  extreme  lack  of  theoretical 
and  interdisciplinary  research.  The  field  of  language  development  is  often 
isolated  from  other  related  fields  such  as  psychology,  education,  sociology, 
and  policy  studies.  The  current  research  is  limited  largely  to  isolated  case 
studies.  Quite  often  small  scale  investigations  or  evaluations  are  done  at  a 
superficial  level. 

Third,  not  all  minority  languages  have  been  supported  equally  by 
research.  For  instance,  research  for  those  minorities  with  strong  written 
language  histories  is  often  much  more  advanced  compared  with  some 
smaller  language  groups  for  whom  there  has  been  hardly  anything  done. 

Finally,  accompanying  problems  in  research  and  policy  are  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  bilingual  education  practices.  The  general  lack  of  guidelines  in 
planning,  curriculum  development  and  teaching  schedule  make  the  current 
bilingual  programs  largely  arbitrary.  The  hours  for  minority  language 
learning  and  the  grades  when  Chinese  is  to  be  introduced  are  quite  often 
decided  by  uninformed  local  officials  or  even  individual  school  administra- 
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tors.  Coupled  with  inadequate  time  allocated  for  mother  tongue  teaching 
is  the  low  quality  of  the  bilingual  teachers,  inappropriate  teaching  method¬ 
ology,  and  lack  of  teaching  materials  discussed  earlier. 

FUTURE  DIRECTIONS 

Bilingualism  has  its  legal  guarantee  in  several  major  laws  of  the  country 
such  as  The  Law  on  Elections,  and  The  Law  on  Civil  and  Criminal  Law¬ 
suits.  Regulations  of  various  ethnic  autonomous  regions  also  provide 
detailed  stipulations  on  bilingualism  (Zhang,  1994). 

The  new  Constitution  of  1982  stipulates:  ‘All  nationalities  have  the 
freedom  to  use  and  develop  their  own  languages’.  The  Constitution  also 
states:  The  state  popularizes  the  commonly  used  Putonghua  in  the  whole 
nation’. 

The  law  on  Regional  National  Autonomy  passed  in  1984  has  two  items 
related  to  minority  language  and  education.  First,  the  regional  agencies 
are  given  some  power  to  decide  upon  bilingual  education  as  long  as  they 
operate  in  accordance  with  the  guidelines  of  the  state  on  education  and 
within  relevant  stipulations  of  the  law.  Second,  schools  where  most  of 
the  students  come  from  minority  families  should,  whenever  possible,  use 
textbooks  in  their  own  languages  and  use  these  languages  as  the  media  of 
instruction.  Classes  for  teaching  Chinese  shall  be  offered  for  senior  grades 
of  elementary  schools  or  for  secondary  schools  to  popularize  Putonghua. 
A  similar  statement  appeared  again  in  the  1 986  Law  on  Compulsory  Educa¬ 
tion. 

All  these  laws  say  in  general  that  both  minority  languages  and  Chinese 
should  be  used  in  minority  schools.  Yet,  there  are  no  concrete  laws  or 
regulations  to  further  guarantee  and  regulate  their  implementation. 

There  is  evidence,  however,  that  further  effort  is  under  way  on  the  part 
of  the  Chinese  legislators  to  study  the  enactment  of  the  Law  on  Languages, 
the  Law  on  Education  of  Minority  Nationalities,  and  the  Law  on  Languages 
of  Minority  Nationalities  (Zhang,  1994). 

The -current  practice  of  bilingual  education  in  China  is  still  at  an  exper¬ 
imental  stage  and  in  many  cases  bilingual  education  only  means  minority 
children  learning  Chinese.  The  minority  languages  are  continuously  influ¬ 
enced  by  Chinese  in  that  the  pronunciations  are  becoming  closer  to  that 
of  Chinese  and  large  numbers  of  new  words  are  borrowed  from  Chinese 
(Lin,  1990). 

It  is  very  clear  that  Putonghua  will  maintain  its  legal  and  dominant 
position  for  many  years  to  come.  The  current  dominant  type  of  bilingual 
education  for  transitional  purposes  may  eventually  lead  to  the  loss  of  some 
minority  languages.  The  minority  groups  that  are  scattered  among  the 
Han  population,  that  have  small  populations  and  that  are  without  their  own 
written  languages  are  most  vulnerable.  Minorities  with  large  populations, 
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living  in  large  concentrated  areas,  with  strong  written  language  histories 
and  complete  education  systems  will  likely  achieve  bilingualism  without 
sacrificing  their  mother  tongue. 

There  are  government  organizations,  research  institutes  and  non-govern¬ 
mental  organizations  which  influence  the  various  aspects  of  bilingualism 
and  bilingual  education.  The  State  Nationalities  Affairs  Commission  with 
its  Ethnic  Language  Department  is  in  charge  of  the  ethnic  languages  includ¬ 
ing  bilingual  education.  The  State  Education  Commission  with  its  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Minority  Education  is  another  government  organization  involved 
in  planning  bilingual  education.  Each  organization  has  its  sub-level  offices 
at  provincial/regional  levels.  All  national  autonomous  regions  also  have 
regional  offices  such  as  Regional  Education  Commissions  and  Nationality 
Language  Work  Commissions. 

There  are  ten  minority  nationality  institutes  and  the  Ethnic  Study  Insti¬ 
tute  of  the  Chinese  Academy  of  Social  Sciences,  all  of  which  carry  out 
professional  training  and  research.  Research  activities  are  also  conducted 
among  various  non-govemmental  organizations  such  as  the  Chinese 
Research  Association  for  Bilingual  Education  and  the  Chinese  Research 
Centre  of  Ethnic  Languages. 

The  future  of  China’s  bilingual  education  program  depends  largely  on 
the  government  policies  and  the  country’s  political  stability.  A  true  bilin¬ 
gual  program  will  lead  to  the  maintenance  of  the  minority  language  as  well 
as  bilingualism  among  the  minority  populations.  But  for  it  to  take  root  in 
China,  the  above  discussed  problems  in  policy,  research,  and  practice  have 
to  be  seriously  addressed.  In  turn,  the  policy,  research,  and  practice  of 
bilingual  education  and  its  future  development  will  have  a  profound  influ¬ 
ence  not  only  on  the  fate  of  minority  languages  but  also  on  the  country’s 
political  stability  and  economic  development. 

University  of  Regina 
Canada 
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FRENCH  LANGUAGE  MINORITY  EDUCATION  IN  CANADA 


There  are  almost  one  million  (945,860)  Canadians  who  have  French  as 
their  mother  tongue  and  who  live  outside  of  the  province  of  Quebec. 
These  Francophones  live  in  minority  settings  relative  to  the  numerically 
and  politically  dominant  Anglophone  majority.  The  largest  number  of 
Francophones  outside  of  Quebec  are  concentrated  in  Ontario  (484,265) 
and  New-Brunswick  (237,570).  The  rest  live  in  the  seven  other  provinces 
and  territories  of  Canada  (Bernard,  1990).  The  Canadian  Charter  of  Rights 
and  Freedoms,  adopted  in  1982,  recognizes  in  Section  23  the  constitutional 
and  legal  rights  of  Francophones  living  outside  of  the  province  of  Quebec 
to  receive  their  instruction  in  French  as  a  first  language  in  institutions 
where  French  is  the  first  language,  as  well  as  to  manage  their  schools. 
How  these  rights  are  enacted  at  the  provincial  level  varies  across  Canada 
(Corson  &  Lemay,  1996).  It  is  in  New  Brunswick  and  Ontario  that  Fran¬ 
cophone  control  over  minority  education  is  the  greatest.  While  the  Charter 
guaranteed  the  rights  of  Francophone  minority  communities  to  instruction 
in  French,  educational  provisions  for  French  language  minority  education 
existed  before  1982  and  were  subject  to  ongoing  developments  in  policy 
and  practice.  Both  historically  and  in  the  present,  education  has  constituted 
an  important  terrain  for  political  struggle  over  minority  rights. 

The  existing  literature  on  minority  education  within  the  Canadian 
context  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world  examines  various  dimensions  of  the 
role  of  education  in  minority  settings.  In  this  review  I  will  focus  mainly 
on  French  language  minority  education  in  Canada  in  terms  of  its  contri¬ 
bution  to  linguistic  and  cultural  reproduction.  Other  sub-areas  considered 
include  language  policy,  curriculum  issues,  teaching  in  minority  settings 
and  school-community  relations. 

EARLY  DEVELOPMENTS 

Social  institutions  can  be  conceived  as  the  foundations  of  a  community  and 
as  a  means  by  which  minority  groups  can  attain  some  degree  of  political 
power.  Breton  (1964)  uses  the  concept  of  institutional  completeness  to 
describe  a  state  in  which  minority  groups  are  able  to  create  and  manage 
their  own  institutions,  and  through  those  institutions  to  gain  political  power 
within  their  communities.  Ethnic  communities  become  then  political 
communities.  The  educational  system  in  Canada  has  provided  an  institu¬ 
tional  context  in  which  the  French  language  minority  have  stood  up  for 
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their  rights.  French  language  minority  education  has  played  an  important 
role  in  the  political  mobilization  of  the  minority  community. 

In  Canada,  French  language  minority  education  has  always  represented 
an  important  institution  for  Francophones  living  outside  of  the  province  of 
Quebec,  due  to  its  role  in  the  reproduction  of  the  French  language  and  the 
French  culture,  which  are  essential  to  the  maintenance  and  development  of 
the  minority  community.  The  predominant  focuses  of  early  research  in  the 
area  of  Francophone  minority  education  have  been  language  acquisition 
and  language  retention. 

Early  studies  were  often  directed  specifically  at  understanding  the 
primary  role  played  by  the  school  in  the  preservation  of  the  language 
and  thus  the  linguistic  reproduction  of  the  Francophone  community.  There 
was  and  continues  to  be  little  research,  however,  regarding  the  preservation 
and  reproduction  of  dimensions  of  French  culture.  Culture  involves  more 
than  beliefs,  values  and  traditions.  Gumperz  (1972)  explained  that  culture 
is  also  constituted  by  the  shared  everyday  experiences  between  social 
actors,  who  comprise  a  particular  ethnolinguistic  community.  Research 
performed  in  the  70s  and  early  80s  focused  mostly  on  educational  settings 
and  students’  language  vitality  (Mougeon  &  Canale,  1979;  Landry,  1982). 
Language  vitality  is  understood  here  as  the  way  that  a  linguistic  group  will 
act  as  a  distinct  collectivity  in  language  contact  situations  (Giles,  Bourhis 
&  Taylor,  1977). 

While  acknowledging  the  importance  of  the  school  in  the  transmission 
of  French  language  and  culture,  Mougeon  and  Canale  (1979)  concluded 
that  minority  schools  could  not  by  themselves  prevent  assimilation  to 
the  Anglophone  majority.  Landry  &  Allard  (1985)  shared  this  view  and 
insisted  on  the  importance  of  the  family,  in  concert  with  the  school,  as  dual 
agents  of  linguistic  reproduction  for  French  language  minority  commu¬ 
nities.  Ethnic  identity  is  understood  as  socially  constructed,  beginning  with 
social  relations  in  the  family  (Barth,  1969).  From  this  perspective,  the  role 
of  the  school  is  more  to  reinforce  and  enhance  the  foundations  for  minority 
language  and  culture  retention  which  are  rooted  in  the  family.  The  Catholic 
Church  represents  a  third  social  institution  which,  until  the  late  60s,  played 
an  influential  role  in  Canadian  social  policy-making  (Choquette,  1980). 
Historically,  the  Catholic  Church  has  been  closely  involved  in  the  provision 
of  primary  and  secondary  education  to  Francophone  minority  populations 
outside  of  Quebec,  since  the  majority  of  Francophones  were  Catholic  and 
Catholic  schools  were  publicly  funded  for  the  most  part  in  all  provinces. 

While  historically  the  institutions  of  the  family  and  the  Church  have 
contributed  substantially  to  the  maintenance  and  reproduction  of  French 
language  minority  communities  in  Canada,  their  role  has  diminished  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  Church’s  educational  role  has 
decreased  in  recent  years  due  to  growing  secularization  in  the  community, 
and  to  the  establishment  of  non-confessional  French  language  minority 
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schools,  as  in  the  case  of  Ontario  for  example.  In  addition,  the  influence  of 
the  family  has  been  weakened  by  assimilation  of  the  French  language 
community  to  the  Anglophone  majority  through,  among  other  things, 
exogamous  marriages  where  the  majority  of  Francophones  who  married 
Anglophones  switch  to  English  as  their  home  language  (Castonguay, 
1979). 


MAJOR  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  Canadian  Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms  in  1982, 
research  on  French  language  minority  education  issues  has  proceeded  in 
four  broad  directions:  a)  historical  sociology  of  French  language  minority 
education,  b)  studies  of  the  implementation  and  impact  of  the  Charter 
of  Rights  and  Freedoms  on  minority  language  education  provisions,  c) 
curriculum  issues  arising  in  the  French  language  minority  education  con¬ 
text,  and  d)  teaching  practices  and  teacher  preparation. 


Historical  Sociology  of  French  Language  Minority  Education 

In  regards  to  changes  experienced  by  Francophone  minority  groups,  Welch 
(1988)  provided  a  useful  historical  analysis  of  the  Franco-Ontarian  educa¬ 
tional  context  which  can  be  applied  to  other  French  language  minority 
settings  in  Canada.  He  demonstrated  that  the  Franco-Ontarian  community 
underwent  major  changes  within  the  context  of  the  development  of  the 
capitalist  society.  From  a  homogeneous  rural  community,  where  French 
was  the  common  language  in  use,  the  Francophone  community  became 
a  heterogenous  urban  community  with  diverse  interests.  These  changes 
had  a  substantial  impact  on  people’s  lives  and  contradictions  associated 
with  differences  in  social  class,  gender  and  location  arose  within  the  social 
practices  among  members  of  the  community  (Welch,  1991).  Boundaries 
between  the  Francophone  minority  community  and  the  Anglophone  major¬ 
ity  have  changed  over  time,  as  a  result  of  transformations  in  both  external 
and  internal  social  relations  that  characterize  the  community.  Despite  such 
transformations,  community  expectations  for  linguistic  and  cultural  repro¬ 
duction  still  lay  mostly  on  the  educational  system,  as  was  the  case  when 
the  community  was  rural  and  homogeneous. 

Studies  of  the  Implementation  and  Impact  of  the  Charter  of  Rights  and 
Freedoms 

Entitlement  to  official  minority  education  is  guaranteed  to  those  children 
whose  parents  are  Canadian  citizens,  1)  whose  first  language  learned  and 
still  understood  is  that  of  the  official  minority  group  or  who  have  received 
their  primary  instruction  in  one  of  the  minority  languages,  either  English 
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or  French;  and  2)  who  have  another  child  who  has  received  or  is  receiving 
instruction  in  the  official  minority  language,  the  same  rights  applying  to 
any  of  their  other  children;  3)  this  right  applies  wherever  in  a  province  the 
number  of  students  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  provision  of  publicly-funded 
instruction  in  French  as  a  first-language  and  French  language  minority 
educational  facilities  for  minority  language  communities  (adapted  and 
translated  from  Beaudoin,  1991).  The  application  of  Section  23  has 
presented  difficulties  in  some  provinces.  Although  it  became  effective 
in  1982,  members  of  some  Francophone  communities  were  obliged  to  go 
to  court  to  get  their  rights  recognized  by  their  respective  provincial  author¬ 
ities  (Baril,  1991).  One  case,  the  Mahe  decision  in  Alberta,  took  several 
years  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  ruled  against  the  province  of 
Alberta  in  1990  (Foucher,  1991). 

Besides  the  legal  implications,  implementation  of  Section  23  has  had 
definite  impact  on  the  type  of  students  attending  French  language  minority 
schools  (Gerin-Lajoie,  Labrie  &  Wilson,  1995).  It  has  led  to  growing 
diversity  in  French  language  competencies  among  the  students  enrolling 
in  these  schools.  Some  of  these  students  come  from  francophone  families 
where  French  is  the  language  in  use  in  the  home.  Consequently,  they  are 
likely  to  be  fluent  in  French.  On  the  other  hand,  an  increasingly  large 
group  of  students  come  from  families  where  English  is  the  language  in  use 
in  the  home.  These  children  may  be  from  mixed  marriages,  where  one 
parent  is  Francophone  and  the  other  is  Anglophone.  Or  the  children  may 
have  Francophone  parents  who  have  been  assimilated  to  the  Anglophone 
majority  and  do  not  speak  French  anymore.  Some  of  these  students  may 
have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  French  when  they  enter  school.  Others  may 
have  some  knowledge  of  French,  but  are  not  really  as  fluent  as  children 
from  traditional  Francophone  families  where  French  is  dominant  at  home 
(Mougeon,  Canale  &  Beniak,  1984). 

For  families  whose  home  language  is  English,  the  French  language 
minority  schools  constitute  the  main,  if  not  the  only  milieu  of  linguistic 
reproduction  for  their  children.  As  Williams  (1987)  demonstrated  in  his 
study  of  the  linguistic  reproduction  of  Welsh,  the  family  is  not  always 
able  to  reproduce  the  language  on  its  own,  because  of  its  own  assimila¬ 
tion  to  the  majority  group.  The  school  then  becomes  the  major  agent  of 
reproduction  of  the  minority  language.  However,  school  is  not  enough  to 
guarantee  linguistic  reproduction  and  protection  against  assimilation  to  the 
Anglophone  majority. 

Curriculum  Issues  Arising  in  the  French  Language  Minority  Education 
Context 

French  language  minority  schools  are  expected  to  train  their  students  the 
same  way  as  if  they  were  located  in  majority  settings  and  within  the  same 
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curriculum  framework  (Gerin-Lajoie,  1995).  For  example,  in  Ontario, 
French  language  minority  schools  use  the  same  curriculum  guidelines  as 
the  anglophone  majority,  with  the  exception  of  Frangais  and  a  few  units  in 
History.  One  consequence  of  the  failure  to  recognize  the  minority  context 
through  the  curriculum  is  that  students  may  not  recognize  the  validity  of 
their  Francophone  identity  in  what  is  presented  to  them  in  the  school  reality. 
Furthermore,  resources  (textbooks,  media)  available  for  teaching  purposes 
often  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  social  reality  of  the  school  clientele , 
who  are  likely  to  have  limited  access  to  social  contexts  where  French  is 
regularly  used.  As  a  result,  students  often  do  not  have  the  cultural  capital 
to  succeed  in  the  context  of  a  school  where  standard  French  is  in  use. 

Results  obtained  in  1993  by  French  language  minority  students,  aged  1 3 
and  1 6,  across  Canada  on  national  reading  and  writing  tests  came  out  lower 
compared  both  to  the  results  from  Anglophone  majority  students  and  from 
Anglophone  minority  students  in  Quebec.  Gerin-Lajoie,  Labrie  &  Wilson 
(1995)  attributed  the  poor  performance  of  Francophone  minority  students 
partly  to  the  negative  influence  of  four  key  factors: 

1)  Minority  education  faces  challenges  which  are  less  acute  in  majority 
settings  such  as  inadequate  resources  -  material  and  human  -  and 
geographic  isolation. 

2)  The  students’  cultural  capital  differs  from  the  standard  cultural  capital 
assumed  by  school  personnel  and  the  curriculum.  As  explained  by 
Bourdieu  &  Passeron  (1977),  children  are  more  likely  to  succeed 
in  school  when  their  cultural  background  is  consistent  with  cultural 
assumptions  implicit  in  the  curriculum  and  teaching  practices. 

3)  The  linguistic  heterogeneity  of  the  school  clientele  makes  it  difficult 
to  attain  the  same  level  of  proficiency  in  French  for  all  students.  Those 
living  in  a  social  reality  outside  of  the  school  that  allows  for  many 
activities  in  the  language  used  in  school  will  likely  have  a  higher  rate 
of  success  than  those  living  in  a  context  where  use  of  the  minority 
language  is  limited  almost  exclusively  to  school. 

4)  The  linguistic  norm  of  the  school  system  is  the  standard  one  and 
variations  from  this  norm  are  not  seen  as  acceptable  from  the  school’s 
point  of  view.  In  many  cases,  the  vernacular  language  spoken  by 
the  families  living  in  minority  contexts  receives  no  recognition  at 
school  because  it  is  a  nonstandard  French.  Consequently,  students 
experience  difficulties  that  prevent  them  succeeding  when  they  are 
assessed. 

Teacher  Practices  and  Teacher  Preparation 

Until  recently  there  has  been  little  research  on  teaching  practices  in  French 
language  minority  classrooms  which  attempts  to  link  pedagogy  with  the 
needs  and  characteristics  of  the  students  in  these  settings,  and  with  the 
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school’s  role  in  linguistic  and  cultural  retention  and  reproduction.  In  the 
area  of  critical  thinking  for  example,  the  work  done  by  Freire  (1973)  and 
Giroux  (1981)  stresses  the  importance  of  people  using  their  own  lived 
experiences  to  reflect  critically  on  their  reality.  In  the  context  of  French 
language  minority  education,  teaching  practices  could  emphasize  a  process 
of  conscientisation  that  would  start  from  the  students’  own  experience  as 
a  linguistic  and  cultural  minority  (Gerin-Lajoie,  1993). 

Teachers  working  in  French  language  minority  settings  face  a  reality  for 
which  they  might  not  have  been  sufficiently  prepared  in  their  pre-service 
teacher  education  courses.  This  gap  results  in  some  cases  from  the  fact  that 
local  Faculties  of  Education  do  not  specifically  address  the  particularities  of 
teaching  in  minority  language  contexts  in  preservice  teacher  training.  The 
matter  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  teachers  are  often  recruited 
from  Quebec,  where  they  have  been  trained  to  teach  in  a  majority  language 
context.  In  either  case,  teachers  do  not  always  understand  the  social  context 
in  which  students  live  their  lives,  nor  are  they  adequately  equipped  to  face 
the  linguistic  heterogeneity  at  the  classroom  level  that  typifies  French 
language  classrooms  outside  Quebec.  Teaching  strategies  and  classroom 
activities  are  not  always  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  students  in  French 
language  minority  schools.  There  is  a  need  for  induction  programs  for 
beginning  teachers,  as  well  as  for  in-service  programs  in  order  to  provide 
the  teaching  staff  with  tools  that  will  be  useful  in  the  context  of  minority 
education  (Gerin-Lajoie,  1993). 

WORK  IN  PROGRESS 

Three  additional  areas  of  research  on  French  language  minority  education 
in  Canada  have  expanded  in  recent  years,  and  are  likely  to  continue  to  be 
documented:  a)  school-community  relations,  b)  construction  of  students’ 
identity  and  c)  ethnocultural  pluralism  in  French  language  minority 
schools. 

The  area  of  French  language  minority  education  in  relation  to  the 
communities  served  by  French  language  schools  has  become  a  focus  of 
renewed  interest  and  research  activity  (Hebert,  1993;  Gerin-Lajoie,  1995). 
As  previously  explained,  schools  located  in  French  minority  settings  in 
Canada  are  typically  expected  to  help  preserve  the  French  language  and 
culture  of  minority  communities.  As  a  result,  the  educational  institution 
has  a  responsibility  which  extends  beyond  the  walls  of  the  school.  The 
educational  setting  has  the  potential  to  serve  as  a  cultural  milieu  for  the 
whole  community  and  to  become  a  community  school.  But  as  demon¬ 
strated  earlier  in  this  chapter,  with  such  a  diversity  in  its  clientele,  the 
community  is  often  no  longer  homogeneous  nor  local.  Students,  particu¬ 
larly  in  metropolitan  school  systems,  may  come  from  very  far  distances  to 
school.  I  call  this  a  “community  of  interests”,  the  segment  of  the  popula- 
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tion  that  shares  common  interests  (Gerin-Lajoie,  1995).  It  can  also  be 
called  an  “external  community”,  as  defined  by  Bryk  &  Driscoll  (1988). 

Identity  construction  in  educational  minority  settings  represents  another 
research  area  that  is  developing.  Some  empirical  research  has  been 
conducted  in  Canadian  schools.  Heller  ( 1 996),  for  example,  has  examined 
the  construction  of  identity  for  students  of  different  ethnic  backgrounds  in 
a  Franco-Ontarian  high  school  located  in  the  metropolitan  area  of  Toronto 
(see  the  review  by  Heller  in  Volume  3).  The  integration  of  immigrant  stu¬ 
dents  in  French  language  minority  schools  constitutes  another  emerging 
research  area.  As  stated  previously,  this  third  category  of  students  who 
have  French  as  their  mother  tongue  or  have  been  educated  in  French  before 
coming  to  Canada  is  mostly  found  in  metropolitan  areas.  The  increasing 
number  of  children  from  diverse  ethnocultral  groups  in  the  school  system 
adds  to  the  heterogeneity  of  the  school  clientele,  which  needs  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  school  system.  Ways  of  integrating  these  new 
students  into  the  school  system  and  into  the  Francophone  community  in 
general  must  also  be  closely  examined.  Furthermore,  the  adaptation  of 
immigrants  to  the  Francophone  minority  community  is  different  from  the 
adaptation  of  those  immigrants  that  join  the  Anglophone  majority.  They 
acquire  a  double  minority  status.  They  become  a  minority  within  a  mi¬ 
nority.  Very  little  research  exists  on  this  new  reality  in  French  language 
minority  schools.  Additional  discussion  and  analysis  of  the  policy  impli¬ 
cation  of  the  growing  ethnocultural  diversity  is  also  needed. 

PROBLEMS  AND  DIFFICULTIES 

French  language  minority  education  in  Canada,  as  commonly  conceived, 
continues  to  present  some  ambiguities  in  regard  to  its  multiple  roles  within 
the  educational  community,  as  well  as  within  the  larger  community  of 
interests.  This  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  French  language  minority 
education  functions  within  an  ideological  and  policy  framework  defined  by 
the  majority  socio-political  interests.  Except  for  New  Brunswick,  which  is 
officially  a  bilingual  province,  French  language  minority  schools  constitute 
a  small  part  of  the  respective  school  systems  in  the  remaining  provinces 
and  territories  outside  of  Quebec.  As  a  consequence,  educational  policies 
are  conceived  with  the  Anglophone  majority  in  mind,  and  Francophones 
must  try  to  fit  into  an  already  fixed  policy  agenda  and  design.  Power 
relations  favour  the  Anglophone  majority  interests.  The  Francophone 
minorities  must  cope  continuously  with  a  policy  context  that  tends  to  ignore 
the  particular  needs  of  their  schools  in  terms  of  curriculum,  resources, 
pedagogical  strategies,  pre-service  and  in-service  teacher  programs. 

The  situation  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  French  language 
minority  schools  function  internally  as  if  they  were  part  of  a  French 
language  majority  setting.  What  I  mean  here  is  that  minority  schools 
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often  act  as  if  they  were  serving  a  French  language  majority  school 
clientele  living  in  a  French  dominant  environment.  The  expectations  are 
that  students  will  forget  about  the  outside  world,  which  is  more  likely  to 
be  English  dominant,  and  will  perform  as  though  they  were  one  hundred 
percent  Francophone  when  in  school.  French  language  minority  schools 
face  a  complex  challenge  in  their  attempts  to  reflect  the  reality  of  the  milieu 
in  which  they  are  located. 

In  creating  a  milieu  that  does  not  reflect  and  deconstruct  the  students’ 
daily  experiences,  the  school  system  perpetuates  educational  and  social 
inequalities.  The  existing  power  relations  -  at  the  administrative  level, 
between  the  school  board  and  the  school,  and  at  the  school  level,  between 
the  school  staff  and  the  students  -  must  be  changed  to  further  a  better 
understanding  of  the  minority  context  and  the  role  of  the  school  within  this 
context. 

The  concept  of  culture  as  utilized  in  French  language  minority  schools 
provides  an  illustration.  In  school  mission  statements,  the  transmission  of 
the  French  culture,  as  well  as  language,  typically  appears  as  one  of  the  most 
important  goals.  However,  the  concept  of  culture  remains  poorly  defined. 
What  is  meant  by  culture?  Are  we  talking  about  traditions  or  ways  of  life 
that  will  reflect  the  contradictory  positions  found  in  minority  settings  vis- 
a-vis  the  Anglophone  majority  in  the  Francophones’  day-to-day  activities? 
Are  we  talking  about  traditions  and  ways  of  life,  for  example,  typical  of 
rural  Francophone  farming  communities  in  southwestern  Ontario,  which 
may  have  little  relevance  to  the  lived  experiences  of  an  urban  Francophone 
student  in  metropolitan  Toronto  who  is  an  offspring  of  a  mixed  marriage, 
or  of  parents  who  have  immigrated  from  Somalia.  What  does  it  mean  these 
days  to  “reproduce”  or  support  the  evolution  of  Canadian  culture  in  French 
minority  settings  and  schools?  The  ambiguous  concept  of  “maternal 
culture”  (Laforge,  1993)  must  be  examined  more  closely  in  order  to  define 
its  parameters  in  the  context  of  French  language  minority  education. 

The  problems  and  difficulties  emphasized  above  suggest  some  needs  and 
directions  for  further  research  on  the  social,  economic,  and  political  context 
in  which  French  language  minority  education  evolves.  With  a  changing 
community  of  interests,  the  school  cannot  remain  in  its  present  static  state 
in  terms  of  linguistic  and  cultural  reproduction.  Useful  directions  for 
future  inquiry  include  the  construction  of  students’  identity,  the  role  of  the 
school  as  agent  of  cultural  production  and  reproduction,  teaching  practices, 
support  for  the  role  of  teachers  in  minority  language  education  settings,  and 
evolution  in  the  relationships  and  interactions  between  French  language 
minority  schools  and  the  communities  they  serve. 

University  of  Toronto 
Canada 
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BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  IN  SINGAPORE,  MALAYSIA  AND 

INDONESIA 


Bilingual  education,  viewed  as  language  planning  through  the  process  of 
education,  is  broadly  defined  in  this  chapter  as  the  formal  learning  of  two 
or  more  languages  in  the  school  system.  As  Fishman  (1979)  has  stated, 
‘in  very  general  terms,  bilingual  education  implies  some  use  of  two  (or 
more)  languages  of  instruction  in  connection  with  teaching  other  than 
language  per  se. . . .  However,  within  this  broad  definition,  it  is  obvious 
that  vastly  different  types  of  programs  and  program  goals  can  be  and  are 
being  pursued.’  Indeed,  the  bilingual  education  programs  in  Singapore, 
Malaysia  and  Indonesia  differ  in  many  ways,  but  it  is  possible  to  argue  that 
they  are  all  bilingual  to  the  extent  that  there  are  clear  societal  roles  for  the 
languages  taught  at  school.  While  Singapore  has  had  a  declared  bilingual 
education  policy,  those  of  Malaysia  and  Indonesia  are  not  explicitly  stated 
as  being  bilingual.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  describe  the  different 
strategies  and  structures  that  allow  students  in  the  formal  education  system 
in  Singapore,  Malaysia  and  Indonesia  to  develop  in  each  case  a  competence 
in  two  or  more  languages  (see  the  review  by  Pakir  in  Volume  4). 

Geographically,  the  three  countries  share  sea  borders  with  each  other 
forming  what  is  known  as  the  Malay  archipelago.  In  size,  they  are  vastly 
different,  with  Singapore  being  the  smallest  and  Indonesia  the  largest, 
covering  thousands  of  islands  and  a  total  land  area  of  about  a  quarter  of 
the  US.  Each  country  is  heterogeneous  in  terms  of  ethnicity,  culture  and 
language.  Although  political  contexts  differ,  following  independence  from 
a  European  colonial  power,  each  country  chose  a  variety  of  Malay  as  the 
national  language  and  applied  itself  to  building  a  cohesive  society  out  of 
ethnic  diversity.  Economically  successful,  the  three  countries  have  formed 
a  natural  economic  triangle,  underpinned  by  a  declared  policy  of  regional 
cooperation.  Country-specific  analyses  follow  in  the  next  section. 

SINGAPORE 

The  composition  of  the  Singapore  population  of  2.9  million  (made  up  of 
roughly  78%  Chinese,  14%  Malays,  7%  Indians  and  1%  Others)  does 
not  reflect  the  actual  complexity  of  the  linguistic  situation  in  Singapore 
because,  in  reality,  the  Chinese,  Malays  and  Indians  speak  a  variety  of 
languages  and/or  dialects.  For  example,  among  the  ethnic  Indians,  Tamil 
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(a  major  Indian  language)  is  not  necessarily  the  only  mother  tongue;  there 
are  others  such  as  Hindi,  Gujarati,  Malayalam  and  Punjabi,  attesting  to  the 
existence  of  a  number  of  sub-groups  within  the  Indian  community  itself. 
The  Chinese  majority  speak  a  mixture  of  Chinese  dialects  and,  increasingly 
now,  Mandarin.  For  inter-ethnic  communication,  Malay  and  English  are 
used  although  English  was  not  widely  spoken  by  the  general  population 
before  1960. 

So,  the  development  of  a  young  bilingual’s  English-and-a-mother- 
tongue  linguistic  repertoire  is  a  relatively  recent  phenomenon.  Today  the 
1990  census  records  Singapore’s  bilingual  population  (i.e.  those  literate  in 
two  or  more  of  the  official  languages)  as  having  reached  47.2%  from  a  low 
of  19.1%  in  1970.  While  the  choice  of  a  bilingual’s  linguistic  repertoire 
may  vary  from  situation  to  situation,  across  the  population  English-using 
and  Mandarin-using  bilingualism  has  been  on  the  rise  (Pakir,  1 994,  p.  1 64). 
With  the  success  of  the  ‘Speak  Mandarin’  campaign  among  the  Chinese  to 
replace  their  dependence  on  dialects,  English  and  Mandarin  now  compete 
as  link  languages  among  a  large  section  of  the  Chinese  population. 

In  dealing  with  the  fact  of  plurality  and  multilingualism,  indepen¬ 
dent  Singapore  designated  Malay,  Chinese,  Tamil  and  English  as  official 
languages.  Malay  was  also  chosen  as  the  national  language,  thus  ensur¬ 
ing  de  jure  equality  of  treatment.  All  four  languages  have  been  taught  at 
school,  with  English  as  the  main  medium  of  instruction  since  1987.  In 
hindsight,  the  employment  of  a  variant  of  bilingual  education  combining 
English  as  the  main  language  of  instruction  and  Chinese,  Malay  and  Tamil 
(designated  as  the  school’s  second  languages)  as  compulsory  subjects  for 
the  respective  ethnic  groups,  is  one  of  the  strengths  of  Singapore’s  educa¬ 
tion  system.  The  colonial  system  of  having  four  types  of  schools,  with 
each  type  using  a  different  language  of  instruction,  obviously  could  not 
make  for  social  equality  in  today’s  world  when  mastery  of  English  is  a 
key  to  better  employment  prospects.  Since  the  mother  tongues  are  also 
used  to  teach  moral  education,  in  primary  though  not  in  secondary  schools, 
bilingual  education  in  Singapore  conforms  to  the  classic  model  as  defined 
by  Fishman  (1979).  English,  as  the  medium  of  instruction,  is  also  taught 
as  a  subject  from  five  to  nine  hours  a  week  in  both  primary  and  secondary 
schools,  and  the  mother  tongues  are  assigned  from  two  to  six  hours  of 
instruction  time  a  week  depending  on  the  academic  track  the  students  are 
in.  Since  Tamil  is  not  necessarily  the  mother  tongue  of  most  Indians  in 
Singapore,  other  Indian  languages  (e.g.  Hindi,  Bengali,  Urdu,  Gujarati) 
may  be  offered  in  the  national  examinations  and  are  taught  outside  the 
regular  school  curriculum. 

This  exoglossic  situation  of  learning  and  using  English  so  extensively 
together  with  the  teaching  of  the  mother  tongues  needs  some  explana¬ 
tion.  Firstly,  in  the  early  1970s,  parental  choice  linked  to  Singapore’s 
rapid  economic  development  brought  about  this  linguistic  shift  in  favor 
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of  English-medium  education.  Consequently  enrolments  in  non-English 
schools  dropped  drastically.  As  Pakir  (1994)  pointed  out,  parents  were  the 
‘invisible  language  planners’.  Secondly,  although  the  primacy  of  English 
is  often  rationalised  on  the  basis  of  its  usefulness  for  acquiring  exper¬ 
tise  in  science  and  technology  for  economic  development,  at  the  practical 
and  social  level,  the  belief  has  been  that  it  serves  as  a  ‘broker  language’ 
contributing  to  social  harmony  and  integration  in  multi-ethnic  Singapore. 
Because  a  Western  language  like  English  is  necessarily  associated  with 
non-indigenous  cultures  and  values,  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  Asian 
mother  tongues  seems  at  the  societal  level  to  provide  an  obvious  counter 
measure  to  the  dominant  influence  of  English. 

One  tangible  consequence  of  bilingual  education  is  that  all  languages, 
except  Tamil,  have  gained  higher  percentages  of  speakers  over  the  last 
few  years  (Lau,  1993).  In  particular,  there  has  been  a  very  significant 
increase  in  the  use  of  English  in  the  home  from  1 1.6%  (in  1980)  to  20.8% 
(in  1990),  and  in  Chinese  households  an  increase  in  the  use  of  Mandarin 
from  13.1%  in  1980  to  30%  in  1990.  The  use  of  Malay  (94.1%  of  the 
time)  still  dominates  in  Malay  households,  although  the  same  cannot  be 
said  of  Tamil  in  Indian  households.  The  possibility  of  subtractive  bilin¬ 
gualism  among  the  Tamils  has  been  a  growing  concern  (Saravanan,  1994; 
Mani  &  Gopinathan,  1983).  Much  of  this  census  evidence  is  supported  by 
the  Leong  et  al.  (1987)  study  which  showed  that  in  their  samples  of  pri¬ 
mary  grade  three  students,  bilingual  ability  remained  relatively  stable  and 
balanced. 

Nonetheless,  there  were  criticisms  of  the  strategies  of  implementing  the 
bilingual  policy.  In  particular,  one  was  that  some  (less  academically- 
inclined)  students  had  difficulty  mastering  two  largely  non-cognate 
languages.  In  meeting  this  criticism,  the  government  in  the  1980s  (see 
Singapore,  1 979)  re-structured  the  education  system  to  allow  some  students 
to  study  the  second  language  at  a  less  intensive  level.  The  other  criticism 
was  that  greater  attention  to  English  among  the  Chinese  students  and 
accompanying  cross-linguistic  interferences  had  generally  lowered  their 
standard  of  Chinese.  Consequently,  a  Chinese  Language  Review  Commit¬ 
tee  was  set  up  in  1992  to  examine  the  situation  and  to  advise  on  improving 
the  teaching  of  the  language. 


MALAYSIA 

Among  the  multi-ethnic  population  of  Malaysia  (covering  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  the  states  of  Sarawak  and  Sabah  in  Borneo)  of  19.4  million 
(roughly  divided  into  62%  Malays,  27%  Chinese,  8%  Indians  and  3% 
Others)  many  languages  and  related  dialects  are  spoken.  Malay  (or  Bahasa 
Malaysia)  is  the  most  important  language,  being  the  national  and  only 
official  language  and  serving  as  a  lingua  franca.  English  is  the  ‘second 
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most  important  language’  and,  according  to  Asmah  (1985,  1994),  it  is  still 
used  widely  in  certain  domains  of  public  life.  Of  the  immigrant  languages, 
Chinese  has  the  highest  number  of  speakers.  The  use  of  Tamil  and  other 
Indian  languages  among  the  Indian  population  is  largely  confined  to  the 
domains  of  family,  friendship  and  religion.  Such  ethnic  identities  at  the 
group  level  have  been  maintained. 

By  1983,  with  the  national  education  policy  in  place  and  the  National 
Language  Act  of  1967  fully  implemented,  all  English  schools  and  the 
universities  turned  to  using  Malay  as  the  main  medium  of  instruction.  In 
the  1995  Education  Bill,  the  position  of  Malay  as  the  main  medium  of 
instruction  is  strengthened  through  making  it  a  compulsory  subject  in  all 
schools  including  private  schools.  The  semi-independent  status  of  Chinese 
and  Tamil  national-type  schools  (which  have  been  accommodated  in  the 
national  education  system)  remains,  thus  allaying  the  fears  of  the  minority 
Chinese  and  Indian  groups  that  their  languages  would  disappear  in  the  new 
legislation. 

The  evolution  of  Malaysia’s  present  variant  of  bilingual  education  saw 
a  series  of  attempts  in  the  past  (1945-1961)  to  find  a  balance  between 
teaching  and  using  Malay,  the  national  language,  to  promote  national  unity 
and  solidarity,  and  meeting  ethnic  group  interests  through  allowing  the 
continuation  of  minority  language  (Chinese  and  Tamil)  schools.  Like 
Singapore,  Malaya  (later,  Malaysia)  inherited  the  English  language  and 
a  four-parallel-language  school  system  from  the  British  colonial  period 
(1824-1957),  which  reinforced  the  largely  multi-ethnic  character  of  the 
population,  with  the  Malays  (the  majority),  Chinese  and  Indians  attending 
schools  using  their  respective  mother  tongues.  For  a  long  time,  Arabic  was 
studied  in  the  Malay  schools,  and  English  in  the  other  language  schools. 
What  brought  many  children  from  the  different  ethnic  groups  together 
were  the  few  English  schools  in  urban  areas.  From  the  social  restructuring 
perspective,  Mukherjee  &  Jasbir  (1985)  observed  that  ‘the  best  “mix”  in 
terms  of  interethnic  representation  can  be  found  in  urban,  former  English- 
medum  schools  and  this  is  probably  where  integration  and  the  use  of  the 
national  language  has  had  the  most  success’.  However,  the  existing  variant 
of  bilingual  education  in  Malaysia  has  been  largely  affirmed  by  the  1995 
Education  Bill. 

The  teaching  of  two  languages  (Malay  and  English)  in  Malaysian 
schools  -  one  for  nation-building  and  the  other  largely  for  economic 
reasons  -  has  resulted  in  an  imbalance  in  linguistic  achievement  prob¬ 
ably  because  of  unequal  emphasis.  Besides  serving  as  the  medium  of 
instruction,  Malay  is  taught  as  a  subject  for  an  average  of  five  hours  in 
primary  schools  and  a  little  less  than  four  hours  in  secondary  schools,  while 
in  contrast  English  is  taught  for  an  average  of  three  and  a  half  hours  in 
both  primary  and  secondary  schools.  So,  as  more  students  master  Malay 
(since  a  pass  in  it  is  a  requirement  to  qualify  for  the  school-leaving  certifi- 
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cate  at  the  end  of  secondary  schooling),  correspondingly  there  is  less  need 
and  probably  less  opportunity  in  the  school  and  outside  it  to  use  English, 
especially  when  a  pass  in  the  English  paper  was  not  required  for  the  award 
of  a  certificate  or  diploma  (Asmah,  1994,  p.  245).  While,  on  the  one  hand, 
‘a  generation  of  young  Malaysians  . . .  can  communicate  comfortably  with 
each  other  in  the  national  language  [which]  is  seen  as  one  of  the  more 
visibly  successful  efforts  of  the  education  system’s  contribution  to  national 
integration’  (Mukherjee  &  Jasbir,  1985,  p.  295),  on  the  other  hand, 
commentators  have  observed  a  decline  in  the  standard  of  spoken  and 
written  English  over  the  years  (Asmah,  1994,  p.  246).  Because  spoken 
and  written  English  is  extensively  used  in  the  private  sector  and  interna¬ 
tional  relations,  the  concern  has  been  that  this  decline  in  English  proficiency 
(Gill,  1993),  particularly  in  speaking  and  writing,  is  a  disadvantage  to  the 
country’s  economy  as  it  takes  on  a  more  global  trend. 

INDONESIA 

Like  Singapore  and  Malaysia,  Indonesia  has  had  long  experience  of  bilin¬ 
gual  education.  By  the  time  the  Dutch  arrived  in  Indonesia  in  the  16th 
century,  Malay  was  already  a  kind  of  lingua  franca  used  across  the  country, 
in  addition  to  several  hundred  provincial  languages.  In  the  18th  century, 
when  the  Dutch  colonial  government  extended  its  influence  over  Indonesia, 
the  Dutch  language  assumed  a  dominant  profile.  In  this  way,  Malay  and 
Dutch  became  important  languages.  From  the  early  1900s,  strenuous 
efforts  were  made  to  spread  the  use  of  Dutch  throughout  Indonesia  but 
this  benefited  only  the  children  of  Indonesian  elites  and  a  small  group  of 
intellectually  promising  non-elites,  who  realised  that  knowledge  of  Dutch 
was  a  prerequisite  for  furthering  their  Western  education  and  for  admission 
to  highly  paid  positions  (Alisjahbana,  1966,  p.  1 14).  This  resulted  in  a  kind 
of  elite  bilingualism  (or  even  trilingualism  with  English  learnt  by  some, 
see  Sadtono,  1976).  Post-primary  schooling  in  both  Malay  and  Dutch  was 
therefore  tied  to  the  formation  of  elites,  while  the  majority  of  Indonesians 
attended,  if  at  all,  primary  schools. 

In  the  meantime,  nationalistic  feelings  naturally  favored  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Malay  to  unite  the  Indonesian  population  although  it  was  not  the 
mother  tongue  of  the  majority.  In  1928  (at  the  second  meeting  of  the  All- 
Indonesia  Youth  Congress),  Malay  was  adopted  as  the  national  language 
(re-named  Bahasa  Indonesia).  The  period  of  the  Japanese  occupation 
of  Indonesia  (1942-1945)  precipitated  the  use  of  Indonesian  in  adminis¬ 
tration  and  in  formal  schooling.  When  the  Japanese  departed  and  when 
independence  was  declared  the  same  year,  Indonesian  was  institution¬ 
alised  as  the  official  language.  It  has  served  as  the  medium  of  instruction 
in  formal  education  ever  since.  Through  education,  Indonesian  spread; 
in  contrast,  the  use  of  Dutch  faded  out.  In  its  place,  English  has  been 
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recognised  as  an  important  foreign  language  for  its  value  in  international 
communication. 

The  spread  of  Indonesian  has  been  the  result  of  improving  school  enrol¬ 
ments.  Indonesian  is  both  the  language  of  instruction  and  a  subject  in  the 
school  curriculum,  which  taught  from  five  to  six  hours  in  primary  schools 
and  from  four  to  five  hours  in  secondary  schools.  At  the  same  time,  in 
recognising  the  extent  of  language  diversity  in  the  country,  the  official 
language  policy  allows  primary  schools  in  remote  provinces  the  option  of 
using  one  of  the  provincial  languages  (e.g.  Javanese,  Achenese,  Balinese, 
Madurese,  Batak)  as  the  medium  of  instruction  to  ease  the  transition  to 
complete  use  of  Indonesian.  Some  of  these  provincial  languages  are  also 
taught  as  elective  subjects  in  high  school  (Nababan,  1983,  pp.  24-25). 

As  the  first  foreign  language,  English  occupies  a  special  position  in 
Indonesian  education.  Up  till  1994,  English  was  taught  from  the  first  year 
of  secondary  school  (from  three  to  five  hours  a  week  depending  on  the 
students’  area  of  specialisation)  but  from  1994,  English  is  introduced  from 
the  fourth  primary  grade.  The  allocated  instruction  time  in  English  for 
the  relevant  primary  grades  is  on  average  about  two  hours  a  week.  The 
objectives  of  English  language  teaching,  which  previously  stressed  reading 
ability,  have  since  shifted  their  emphasis  to  speaking  ability.  This  change 
in  strategy  reflects  partly  the  country’s  need  for  manpower  with  proficiency 
in  English  and  partly  the  demands  of  parents  who  wanted  early  English 
learning  for  their  children  to  improve  employment  prospects  (Huda,  1990, 
pp.  83-84). 

In  the  last  two  decades,  Indonesia  has  made  a  concerted  effort  to  improve 
access  to  education,  ensuring  that  most  of  the  primary-age  school-going 
children  would  have  at  least  a  basic  education  and  the  opportunity  to  learn 
Indonesian.  One  aspect  of  the  success  of  this  strategy  can  be  observed 
in  the  increasing  number  of  its  citizens  able  to  speak  Indonesian.  From 
reportedly  only  half  a  million  speakers  of  the  language  in  1928  to  61%  of 
the  population  in  1980  (see  Nababan,  1985),  it  was  estimated  that  by  1990 
82.2%  could  speak  it,  although  it  was  not  clear  at  what  level  of  competence. 
The  literacy  rate  in  the  Indonesian  language  today  is  reported  to  be  a  little 
more  than  84%.  So,  with  the  successful  teaching  of  the  national  language, 
Indonesian-vernacular  bilingualism  is  widespread  in  the  population. 

However,  the  learning  of  English  has  been  considered  less  of  a  success. 
As  Dardjowidjojo  (1996)  observed,  ‘Indonesia  had  to  pay  rather  dearly  for 
the  success  of  having  a  national  language  since  the  success  turns  out  to 
have  been  achieved  at  the  expense  of  having  a  very  low  ability  in  English’. 
Although  this  Tow  ability’  has  been  attributed  to  a  ‘flip-flopping’  in  English 
language  teaching  methodology  (from  grammar-centred  methodology  to 
communicative  teaching),  Dardjowidjojo  (1996)  put  the  blame  on  the  lack 
of  student  motivation,  poor  atttitude  of  students  to  learning  English,  and  a 
shortage  of  teachers  adequately  competent  in  the  language.  For  Sadtono 
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(1976),  lack  of  motivation  to  learn  English  would  be  the  prime  cause,  but 
he  also  reasoned  that  ‘sociologically  speaking,  the  Indonesian  people  at 
the  moment ...  do  not  perceive  any  immediate  use  or  benefit  from  learning 
English’  (p.  10).  As  shown  in  a  survey  (see  Huda,  1994),  this  perception 
is  probably  changing. 

SINGAPORE,  MALAYSIA  AND  INDONESIA 

Two  generalisations  may  be  derived  from  the  experience  of  bilingual 
education  in  the  three  countries.  The  first  was  that  each  variant  of  bilingual 
education  began  with  some  kind  of  elite  bilingualism  (Dutch  or  English  and 
the  mother  tongue)  among  the  elite  sections  of  the  local  population  created 
by  the  colonial  power  to  form  an  urban-based  bilingual  bureaucracy.  The 
prestige  associated  with  this  type  of  bilingual  ability  was  displaced  with 
the  implementation  of  new  language  policies  following  independence. 
The  second  generalisation  was  that,  in  the  transition  from  colonialism 
to  independence,  each  country  recognised  the  legitimacy  of  ethnic  group 
interests  in  preserving  their  language  identity  and  made  some  provision  for 
them. 

While  these  two  generalisations  could  apply  to  all  three  countries  in 
varying  degrees,  the  patterns  of  bilingual  education  which  evolved  vary, 
reflecting  sociolinguistic  differences.  Clearly,  there  is  greater  affinity 
between  the  programs  of  Malaysia  and  Indonesia  than  that  between  the 
Malaysian  and  Indonesian  programs  and  Singapore’s.  The  outcomes  have 
been  different  -  Malay-dominant  bilingualism  for  Malaysia  and  Indonesia 
and  English-dominant  bilingualism  for  Singapore  (Pakir,  1992).  English 
has  a  special  place  in  all  three  programs,  as  the  school’s  first  language  (or 
language  of  instruction)  in  Singapore’s,  the  second  most  important  lan¬ 
guage  in  Malaysia’s,  and  the  first  foreign  language  in  Indonesian  schools. 
This  varying  emphasis  is  partly  reflected  in  the  formal  instruction  time  for 
English. 


FUTURE  DIRECTIONS 

What  are  the  prospects  for  the  future?  Clearly,  the  learning  of  Malay  and 
Indonesian  will  be  strengthened  in  Malaysian  and  Indonesian  schools  and 
the  learning  of  English  in  Singapore  schools.  As  a  reasonable  command 
of  English  is  increasingly  required  for  economic  development,  steps  will 
be  taken  in  Malaysia  and  Indonesia  to  improve  the  teaching  of  English. 
Similarly,  given  the  increased  economic  value  and  higher  status  of  Chinese, 
the  relative  status  of  Mandarin  (the  spoken  form)  vis-a-vis  English  in 
Singapore  is  perceptibly  altered  with  more  Chinese  learning  and  using 
it.  In  Malaysia,  too,  there  is  growing  interest  among  the  non-Chinese  to 
learn  Chinese  as  a  third  language.  Ultimately,  socioeconomic  factors  as 
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much  as  policy  itself  are  likely  to  determine  the  shape  of  bilingualism  in 
multilingual  settings. 

The  development  of  bilingual  education  in  Singapore,  Malaysia  and 
Indonesia  has  illustrated  the  complexity  of  bilingual  education  in  multi¬ 
lingual  settings  and  also  the  fact  that  bilingual  education  can  serve  several 
functions,  particularly  those  of  national  integration,  cultural  maintenance 
and  modernisation.  There  are  benefits  to  be  gained  such  as  those  of 
increased  literacy  in  languages  other  than  in  the  mother  tongues  (leading 
to  higher  levels  of  bilingual  ability)  and  a  greater  appreciation  and  toler¬ 
ance  of  other  languages.  Linguistic  tolerance  is  surely  a  special  asset  in 
multilingual  environments. 
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BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


When  the  original  thirteen  colonies  gained  their  independence  from 
England  in  1776  and  struggled  to  become  the  United  States,  one  of  the 
defining  characteristics  of  the  new  nation  and  the  lands  that  it  would  even¬ 
tually  exploit  and  conquer  was  multilingualism  (Kloss,  1977).  In  addition 
to  native  American  Indian  languages  groups,  new  groups  of  European 
immigrants  streamed  into  the  country  to  settle  in  the  lands  taken  from 
the  native  American  Indians.  One  of  the  first  actions  taken  by  the  many 
immigrant  settler  groups  was  to  set  up  schools  which  taught  their  chil¬ 
dren  through  their  native  language,  with  the  goal  of  fluent  bilingualism. 
These  early  attempts  at  bilingual  education  were  tolerated  throughout  the 
19th  century,  but  came  to  an  abrupt  end  following  World  War  I.  Using  a 
language  other  than  English  was  viewed  as  un-American  behavior. 


EARLY  DEVELOPMENTS 

A  call  for  bilingual  education  as  an  educational  strategy  gained  new  life 
in  the  late  1960s,  when  the  first  wave  of  well-educated,  wealthy  Cubans 
abandoned  Cuba  and  settled  in  southern  Florida  after  Fidel  Castro’s  revolu¬ 
tionary  take  over.  The  Coral  Way  school  in  Miami,  Florida,  developed 
a  two-way  bilingual  program  that  featured  coursework  in  Spanish  and 
English  for  equal  numbers  of  Spanish-speaking  Cuban  immigrant  and 
English-speaking  Anglo  children,  with  the  goal  that  all  children  would 
become  bilingual  and  biliterate  and  would  achieve  academically  on  a  level 
with  their  monolingual  peers  (Mackey  &  Beebe,  1977). 

News  of  the  Coral  Way  bilingual  program  spread  quickly  to  other 
elementary  schools  across  the  county,  and  by  the  late  1960s,  several  cities 
in  the  Southwest  began  to  import  a  version  of  the  Coral  Way  program 
(Malakoff  &  Hakuta,  1990).  However,  the  new  version  focused  on  using 
the  non-English  language  as  a  bridge  to  learning  English. 

In  January  1967,  Texas  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough  introduced  a  bill  for 
consideration  as  an  amendment  to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act  of 
1965  to  provide  federal  assistance  to  local  education  agencies  for  setting  up 
bilingual  programs  for  poor,  native  Spanish-speaking  children  for  whom 
English  was  a  foreign  language.  However,  the  senator  was  forced  to 
compromise  the  wording  of  the  bill  to  be  maximally  inclusive.  The  bill 
became  a  law  on  January  2,  1968.  The  bill  was  officially  registered  as  Title 
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VII  of  the  ESEA  of  1965,  but  it  has  since  become  more  commonly  known 
as  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  (BEA)  of  1968. 

In  spite  of  the  availability  of  federal  support  for  bilingual  education, 
many  school  districts  with  large  numbers  of  non-English  proficient  students 
refused  to  apply  for  federal  money  or  to  implement  special  language 
instruction.  This  inaction  eventually  brought  about  a  number  of  class 
action  law  suits  and  investigations  by  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights.  The  most 
important  case,  Lau  v.  Nichols,  ended  up  in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in 
1972,  which  ruled  that  children  were  being  denied  equal  access  to,  par¬ 
ticipation  in,  and  benefit  from  education  when  they  could  not  understand 
the  language  of  the  classroom  (August  &  Garcia,  1988).  The  Lau  decision 
did  not  impose  any  particular  educational  remedy.  Instead,  the  Court  rec¬ 
ommended  that  school  districts  take  into  account  the  number  of  students 
involved  when  making  decisions  concerning  the  appropriate  remedy. 

The  Lau  decision  set  the  tone  of  bilingual  education  for  the  next  twenty 
years  in  two  ways:  (1)  It  stimulated  the  development  of  new  guidelines  for 
federally  funded  bilingual  education  programs,  and  (2)  forced  a  transitional 
definition  to  bilingual  education.  In  1975,  the  Lau  Remedies,  proclaimed 
by  the  federal  Office  of  Civil  Rights,  directed  school  districts  with  20 
or  more  students  of  the  same  language  group  having  a  primary  language 
other  than  English  to  establish  a  means  for  identifying  and  evaluating 
the  English  proficiency  of  these  students,  and  based  on  the  evaluation, 
provide  them  with  some  form  of  special  education.  The  program  of  choice 
was  transitional  bilingual  education,  which  the  government  defined  as 
“instruction  given  in,  and  study  of,  English  and  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  allow  a  child  to  progress  effectively  through  the  education  system,  the 
native  language”  (Schneider,  1976,  p.  128). 

Two  main  types  of  transitional  bilingual  programs  became  available  for 
non-English  proficient  children  and  adolescents:  early-exit  and  late-exit 
programs.  In  early-exit  transitional  programs,  the  more  popular  of  the  two, 
native  language  ability  for  its  own  sake  generally  receives  little  attention, 
and  achievement  in  and  through  the  native  language  is  only  superficially 
valued.  As  students  move  into  the  second  and  third  years  in  a  bilingual 
classroom,  less  and  less  of  the  native  language  is  used  for  instruction, 
both  in  terms  of  allocation  of  languages  across  the  school  day  and  in  the 
use  of  each  language  in  studying  content.  Most  early-exit  transitional 
programs,  in  spite  of  evidence  that  it  takes  from  four  to  nine  years  for 
English  language  learners  to  achieve  full  proficiency  in  English  (Collier, 
1992),  strive  to  transition  learners  out  of  bilingual  education  programs  in 
three  years  or  less. 

In  late-exit  transitional  programs,  students  receive  instruction  in  their 
native  language  for  up  to  seven  years  (K-6),  and  stay  in  the  program 
even  though  they  may  have  become  sufficiently  proficient  in  English  to 
participate  academically  in  mainstream  classes  (Ramirez  &  Merino,  1990). 
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Because  transitional  bilingual  education  places  little  or  no  value  on  the 
native  language  or  culture,  it  promotes  subtractive  bilingualism,  resulting 
in  non-English  speaking  children  choosing  not  to  use  their  native  language 
and  shifting  to  more  or  exclusive  use  of  English.  The  goal  of  transitional 
bilingual  programs  is  toward  cultural  assimilation,  and  the  alienation  of 
students  from  their  native  language  and  culture  (Kjolseth,  1 970). 

In  the  early  1970s,  a  group  of  Mexican  American  educators  joined  to¬ 
gether  to  form  the  National  Association  for  Bilingual  Education  (NABE). 
NABE’s  mission  was  and  continues  to  be  the  promotion  of  bilingual  edu¬ 
cation  for  children  and  adolescents  who  enter  school  speaking  a  language 
other  than  English.  Initially,  NABE  promoted  research  and  policy  devel¬ 
opment  through  the  NABE  Journal  and  other  publications.  It  also  gave 
awards  for  outstanding  dissertations  in  bilingual  education.  Virtually  all  of 
the  early  research,  publications,  and  awards  sponsored  by  NABE  focused 
on  Mexican  immigrant  and  Mexican  American  children. 

Once  transitional  bilingual  education  became  well-established  through¬ 
out  the  nation,  the  federal  government  initiated  a  campaign  to  evaluate  its 
effectiveness  vis-a-vis  nonbilingual  approaches  to  teaching  non-English 
speaking  children  English.  The  impetus  for  the  evaluations  came  primar¬ 
ily  from  anti-bilingual  forces  in  the  Republican  party  (August  &  Garcia, 
1988).  A  government  supported  evaluation  by  Republican-sponsored  re¬ 
searchers,  Baker  &  de  Kanter  (1981),  claimed  to  find  that  second  language 
children  receiving  English-only  instruction  performed  as  well  in  English 
and  other  content  areas  as  students  in  bilingual  education  programs.  Their 
report  concluded  that  transitional  bilingual  education  should  not  be  the 
only  approach  for  remedying  the  needs  of  non-English  speaking  children. 
Supporters  of  bilingual  education  immediately  contested  the  report  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  poorly  designed,  methodologically  flawed,  and  unmis¬ 
takably  biased  (Hakuta,  1986). 

MAJOR  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Ten  years  later,  Ramirez  and  his  team  of  researchers  conducted  a  nation¬ 
wide  study  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  English  immersion,  early-exit, 
and  late -exit  transitional  bilingual  programs  (Ramirez,  Yuen,  Ramey  & 
Pasta,  1991).  This  study  was  also  supported  by  the  U.S.  government, 
but  without  Republican  sponsorship.  The  findings  of  this  study  generally 
favored  transitional  bilingual  programs  over  English  immersion,  with  the 
greatest  gains  in  English  showing  up  among  late-exit  students.  However, 
on  many  of  the  findings  there  were  no  differences  among  students  in  the 
three  program  types  (Moran  &  Hakuta,  1995).  There  were  protests  over 
this  study,  as  there  had  been  with  the  Baker  and  de  Kanter  study;  only  this 
time,  mainly  from  the  anti-bilingual  side. 
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Pedagogically  speaking,  one  of  the  interesting  findings  of  the  Ramirez 
et  al.  study  was  that  across  all  three  programs  and  grade  levels,  teachers 
dominated  the  talk  in  the  classroom,  which  was  primarily  conducted  in 
whole  group  settings.  Moreover,  teachers  tended  to  emphasize  decoding 
and  other  low-level  academic  skills  (Ramirez  &  Merino,  1990).  In  concert 
with  previous  studies  of  transitional  bilingual  programs,  this  investiga¬ 
tion  also  found  little  more  than  superficial  support  of  the  students’  ethnic 
culture,  and  no  community  involvement  on  important  decisions  about 
curriculum  or  the  school  mission. 

The  early  years  of  transitional  bilingual  education  relied  heavily  on  psy¬ 
chological  and  cognitive-based  theories  of  language  acquisition  and  learn¬ 
ing.  Two  of  the  most  favored  theories  were  Jim  Cummins’  BICS/CALP 
(Cummins,  1981)  language  dimensions,  and  Stephen  Krashen’s  Monitor 
Model  of  second  language  acquisition  (Krashen,  1982).  Cummins  argued 
that  in  order  for  non-English  speaking  children  to  succeed  in  all-English 
classrooms  once  they  exited  from  transitional  bilingual  education,  they 
need  to  have  developed  in  either  their  LI  or  English,  cognitive  academic 
language  proficiency,  the  ability  to  deal  with  context-reduced,  cognitively 
demanding  language  and  content.  Achieving  basic  interpersonal  commu¬ 
nicative  skills  (BICS)  in  English  was  insufficient  to  deal  with  the  language 
and  cognitive  demands  of  an  all-English  classroom  learning  environment. 
Traditional  bilingual  education  proponents  seized  on  Cummins’  work  as 
support  for  keeping  children  in  bilingual  programs  beyond  the  one  to  two 
years  typical  of  most  transitional  programs. 

Krashen’s  early  contribution  was  in  the  area  of  how  children  acquired 
English  as  a  second  language.  He  proposed  that  the  causal  condition  for 
second  language  acquisition  is  the  provision  of  comprehensible  input  in 
a  low-anxiety  classroom  environment.  Comprehensible  input  is  language 
that  is  slightly  beyond  the  learner’s  current  level  of  competence  that  is  made 
comprehensible  by  extralinguistic  support  and  the  learner’s  use  of  prior 
knowledge  (Krashen,  1982).  Krashen’s  work  focused  almost  exclusively 
on  the  development  of  listening  and  speaking  proficiency.  Cummins’ 
theory  spoke  to  the  role  of  literacy  in  L2  success,  but  was  accused  of 
viewing  literacy  primarily  as  a  skill  that  shows  up  as  the  ability  to  take 
written  tests  (Edelsky,  Hudelson,  Altwerger,  Flores,  Barkin  &  Jilbert, 
1983),  a  charge  repudiated  by  Cummins  &  Swain  (1983). 

Beginning  in  the  late  1980s,  bilingual  education  began  to  experience 
a  number  of  significant  changes  in  terms  of  its  goals  and  challenges, 
research  agenda,  theoretical,  and  pedagogical  orientations.  In  1988,  the 
U.S.  government  began  defunding  transitional  bilingual  education,  and 
pushing  for  alternative  programs,  including  English  immersion  and  inno¬ 
vative  bilingual  approaches.  A  small  number  of  schools  across  the  nation 
capitalized  on  this  shift  by  designing  and  implementing  developmental 
and  two-way  approaches  to  bilingual  education.  In  contrast  to  transitional 
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bilingual  education,  developmental  bilingual  programs  have  as  their  major 
goal  the  development  of  proficiency  in  both  the  learners’  native  language 
and  in  English,  and  the  utilization  of  both  languages  in  the  learning  of 
significant  content.  In  addition,  developmental  bilingual  programs  reflect 
and  encourage  linguistic  pluralism.  In  these  programs,  the  non-English 
language  may  be  afforded  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  curriculum  than 
does  English  because  the  minority  language  generally  has  lower  prestige 
outside  the  school  setting  and  needs  to  be  supported  more  strongly  (Appel 
&  Muysken,  1987). 

In  two-way  bilingual  education,  majority  language  children  are  included 
(Christian,  1994:  see  her  review  in  Volume  4;  also  see  Lindholm,  this  vol¬ 
ume).  Basically  the  goal  of  two-way  bilingual  education  is  that  the  speakers 
of  each  language  will  leam  the  language  of  the  others  as  well  as  their  own 
language  (develop  a  high  degree  of  proficiency  in  both  their  native  and 
second  languages),  will  achieve  academically,  and  will  come  to  appreciate 
each  others’  languages  and  cultures.  The  non-English  minority  language 
is  thus  elevated  in  status,  and  its  influence  extended  beyond  the  minority 
community.  In  this  manner,  the  mainstream  community  may  recognize 
the  non-English  language  as  being  valuable  for  English  speakers.  The 
two-way  design  is  based  on  the  successful  Canadian  immersion  programs, 
in  which  English  speaking  children  were  immersed  in  French  for  several 
years,  thus  learning  through  their  second  language  initially  and  then  grad¬ 
ually  adding  in  the  native  language  (Genesee,  1978,  1987;  see  Swain,  this 
volume). 


PROBLEMS  AND  DIFFICULTIES 

In  the  1990s,  NABE  shifted  it  focus  from  promoting  research  and  theory 
to  encouraging  teacher  classroom  practices.  The  quality  and  number  of 
theoretical  and  research-oriented  papers  and  presentations  at  the  annual 
NABE  conferences  reached  an  all  time  low.  Consequently,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  research  on  two-way  and  secondary  school  bilingual  education, 
research  in  the  field  of  bilingual  education  in  general  has  waned.  Mean¬ 
while,  dissatisfaction  with  NABE  has  grown.  Progressive  bilingual  educa¬ 
tion  researchers  and  teachers  within  NABE  have  begun  to  voice  their 
concern  over  NABE’s  passive  acceptance  of  the  status  quo  in  bilingual 
education.  In  1993,  a  special  interest  group  within  NABE  issued  a  call 
for  a  boycott  of  NABE  because  of  its  corporate  sponsorship  by  Coors  and 
Coca-Cola,  and  its  failure  to  take  a  stance  against  transitional  bilingual 
education.  At  the  local  level,  elementary  and  secondary  bilingual  teachers 
have  launched  a  battle  against  the  hegemony  of  English  in  schools  having 
transitional  bilingual  programs  (Shannon,  1995).  Subsequently,  Krashen 
(1996)  attacked  early-exit  transitional  bilingual  programs  and  English-only 
advocates  by  analyzing  and  critiquing  their  claims  in  a  short,  but  power- 
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ful  book.  He  urged  bilingual  educators  to  take  a  strong  stance  in  favor 
of  developmental  bilingualism  and  to  recognize  and  act  upon  the  power 
of  books  and  reading  for  improving  well-organized  bilingual  education 
programs. 


FUTURE  DIRECTIONS 

The  1990s  also  ushered  in  a  host  of  progressive  theoretical  orientations 
for  bilingual  educators.  As  bilingual  education  becomes  increasingly  less 
focused  on  English  achievement  and  more  focused  on  school  achieve¬ 
ment,  a  new  generation  of  bilingual  educators  and  teachers  are  likely 
to  incorporate  an  alternative  set  of  guiding  principles  for  learning  and 
language  acquisition.  Among  the  most  important  new  theoretical  frame¬ 
works  to  shape  bilingual  education  in  the  future  are  whole  language  theory, 
constructivism,  and  socially-situated  second  language  acquisition  (Faltis 
&  Hudelson,  1997).  Whole  language  integrates  reading  and  writing  for 
legitimate  purposes  with  the  acquisition  of  listening  and  speaking  and 
seeks  to  create  classrooms  in  which  children  and  adolescents  intensively 
explore  topics  of  interest.  Constructivism  emphasizes  a  student-centered 
approach  where  the  student  has  control  over  learning.  The  teacher’s  role 
is  to  scaffold  interaction  based  on  the  student’s  needs.  Socially-situated 
second  language  acquisition  highlights  the  socially  shared  nature  of  second 
language  acquisition.  From  this  perspective,  students  are  acquired  by  the 
new  discourse,  which  is  necessarily  located  in  social  contexts,  not  in  their 
heads  (Faltis  &  Hudelson,  1997).  In  addition,  the  students’  native  lan¬ 
guage  has  assumed  a  positive  role  in  learning  and  language  acquisition 
(Auerbach,  1993).  Students  use  their  native  language  to  make  sense  of  the 
content  and  use  this  knowledge  to  participate  in  discussions  and  literacy 
activities  that  occur  in  English. 

A  shift  toward  the  constructivist,  social  nature  of  learning  and  language 
acquisition  is  also  increasingly  evident  in  new  research  efforts.  Case  study 
research  (see  Faltis,  Volume  8)  and  other  forms  of  qualitative  research 
seek  to  understand  what  works  in  school  and  classroom  settings  (see  for 
example,  Escamilla,  1995).  Researchers  have  begun  to  rely  more  on  bilin¬ 
gual  teachers  and  ethnic  community  members  to  understand  what  matters 
in  bilingual  education  rather  than  trying  to  compare  bilingual  education 
models  to  ESF  and  immersion  approaches  (Moran  &  Hakuta,  1995). 

Research  on  bilingual  education  in  middle  and  high  schools  is  beginning 
to  receive  increased  attention.  Since  the  first  major  research  study  on 
bilingual  education  in  the  high  schools  appeared  in  1990  (Fucas,  Henze  & 
Donato,  1990),  several  new  studies  have  appeared.  In  1993,  the  Peabody 
Journal  of  Education  dedicated  an  entire  issue  to  issues  and  trends  in 
secondary  bilingual  education  (See  also  Lucas,  1993).  Faltis  &  Wolfe 
(1997)  assembled  a  compendium  of  research  on  bilingualism  and  ESL  in 
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the  secondary  schools.  Among  the  areas  of  interest  in  secondary  bilingual 
education  covered  in  the  book  are  sheltered  content  teaching,  tracking, 
gendered  interaction,  and  policy  studies. 

In  1994,  the  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  and  Minority  Language 
Affairs  (OBEMLA)  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  restructured  the 
criteria  for  receiving  federal  funds  for  bilingual  education,  making  funding 
contingent  upon  a  school’s  ability  to  demonstrate  that  it  had  a  plan  for  mak¬ 
ing  bilingual  education  a  part  of  a  whole  school  effort  to  address  the  needs 
of  non-English  proficient  children  and  adolescents.  Applicants  now  must 
demonstrate  how  they  are  accommodating  non-English  proficient  students 
in  curricular  and  extracurricular  activities,  after  school  activities,  special 
instructional  and  personal  services,  such  as  music,  honors,  counseling,  the 
nursing  staff,  and  sports. 

As  this  review  has  attempted  to  show,  there  have  been  significant 
improvements  in  how  some  bilingual  education  programs  operate  in  U.S. 
public  schools.  But,  as  Krashen  (1996)  noted,  the  majority  of  bilingual 
education  programs  continue  to  promote  English  exclusively,  and  many  are 
poorly  staffed  and  supplied  with  native  language  resources.  The  current 
emphasis  in  research  to  leam  from  what  teachers  and  students  do  in  class¬ 
rooms  and  schools  to  counter  English  hegemony,  to  gain  access  to  books, 
to  foster  bilingualism  and  biliteracy,  and  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
knowledge  that  matters  will  contribute  greatly  to  the  direction  of  bilingual 
education  in  the  second  millennium  (see  the  reviews  by  Ricento  in  Volume 
1  and  by  Christian  &  Rhodes  in  Volume  4). 

Arizona  State  University 
USA 
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BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  FOR  IMMIGRANT  STUDENTS  IN 

THE  NETHERLANDS 


As  a  consequence  of  recent  immigration  processes,  the  traditional  pattern 
of  language  variation  in  the  Netherlands  has  changed  considerably  over  the 
past  decades.  This  review  deals  with  the  response  of  Dutch  educational 
policy  and  practice  to  these  changes  in  the  multilingual  composition  of 
Dutch  society.  In  light  of  the  ethnic,  cultural  and  linguistic  heterogeneity 
in  the  Netherlands,  this  review  will  take  a  broad  multilingual  perspective 
rather  than  focusing  on  bilingual  education  only.  First,  the  major  trends  in 
governmental  educational  policy  responses  to  the  multilingual  composition 
of  Dutch  society  will  be  outlined  and  discussed.  Then,  we  will  describe 
four  basic  models  of  language  teaching  in  multilingual  settings  that  provide 
a  framework  for  discussing  multilingual  initiatives  in  Dutch  education. 
Finally,  attention  will  be  paid  to  some  central  theoretical  issues  in  the 
debate  on  multilingualism  and  education  in  a  pluralist  society. 

IMMIGRATION  AND  MULTILINGUALISM 

As  in  other  industrialized  Western  European  countries,  the  number  of 
immigrants  in  the  Netherlands  at  any  time  shows  a  strong  correlation  with 
the  country’s  relative  economic  and  cultural  prosperity.  In  the  period 
before  the  Second  World  War  the  immigrant  population  mainly  consisted 
of  relatively  small  communities  of  Chinese,  Italian,  Yugoslav,  and  Polish 
labour  workers  and  their  families.  After  the  independence  of  the  former 
colony  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  (the  present  Republic  of  Indonesia)  in 
1949,  approximately  300,000  Dutch-Indian  people  were  ‘repatriated’  to 
the  Netherlands.  As  a  consequence  of  a  rather  assimilationist  govern¬ 
mental  policy  in  those  days,  for  these  early  immigrant  groups  no  special 
educational  programmes  were  developed.  The  number  of  immigrants  in 
the  Netherlands  rose  sharply  due  to  the  economic  revival  in  the  1960s  and 
1970s,  which  in  particular  resulted  in  an  influx  of  some  250,000  contract 
workers  from  the  Mediterranean.  This  pattern  of  economic  immigration 
was  followed  by  a  pattern  of  social  immigration  as  their  families  joined 
them.  In  the  1970s  and  1980s,  some  300,000  Surinamese  and  Antilleans, 
most  of  them  having  Dutch  nationality,  arrived  from  former  Dutch  colonies 
in  the  Caribbean.  In  addition,  the  number  of  political  refugees  from  all 
over  the  world  has  shown  a  steady  increase  in  recent  decades  (Extra  & 
Vallen,  1997). 
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Because  of  the  lack  of  reliable  census  data,  it  is  difficult  to  give  an 
accurate  overview  of  the  size  of  the  many  immigrant  groups  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  When  using  the  criterion  of  nationality,  it  can  be  observed  that  in 
the  period  1985-1994  about  25%  of  the  increase  of  the  population  of  the 
Netherlands  was  caused  by  immigrants  (890,1000),  whereas  they  consti¬ 
tute  less  than  5%  of  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  (15.5  million)  (CBS, 
1995).  However,  when  country  of  origin  is  used  as  a  criterion,  it  emerges 
that  a  proportion  of  12%  of  the  total  Dutch  population  has  an  immigrant 
background  (first  and  second  generation)  (CBS,  1996). 

Among  the  striking  characteristics  of  the  Netherlands  is  the  enormous 
variety  of  languages  used  by  its  citizens.  This  linguistic  diversity  not 
only  consists  of  many  immigrant  languages  but  also  of  a  large  diversity 
of  indigenous  language  varieties  wihch  lead  a  far  livelier  existence  than 
is  often  supposed.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  a  distinction  can  be  made 
between  Dutch  dialects,  the  officially  recognized  Frisian  language  (see 
Gorter,  this  volume),  and  the  recently  recognized  Lower-Saxon  regional 
language  on  the  one  hand  and  standard  Dutch  on  the  other.  In  the  last 
fifty  years  a  considerable  change  in  the  Dutch  dialect  landscape  can  be 
observed,  both  in  terms  of  structure  (ongoing  developments  of  dialects 
toward  standard  Dutch)  and  function  (decreasing  numbers  of  dialect 
speakers).  Standard  Dutch  is  the  official  national  language  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  although  no  mention  of  this  is  made  in  the  constitution.  It  has  the 
highest  social  prestige,  the  largest  number  of  speakers  and  the  most  oral 
and  written  public  functions  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Nevertheless,  about 
one  third  of  the  indigenous  Dutch  population  at  home  and  in  other  infor¬ 
mal  settings  still  speaks  an  indigenous  language  variety  which  may  be  very 
different  from  standard  Dutch  (Jungbluth  et  al.,  1996).  The  relationship 
between  standard  Dutch  and  Dutch  dialects  can  be  described  in  terms  of 
diglossia. 

Because  of  the  great  variety  of  immigrant  groups  and  the  language  diver¬ 
sity  between  and  within  these  groups,  linguistic  variation  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands  has  not  only  increased  but  has  also  become  more  diversified  in  recent 
decades  (see  Extra  &  Verhoeven,  1993  for  an  overview).  A  few  examples 
focusing  on  the  largest  immigrant  groups  can  illustrate  this  development. 
Immigrants  from  Surinam  may  be  speakers  of  creole  languages  such  as 
Sranan-Tongo  or  Samami-Hindustani  or  speak  Javanese,  Hakka,  Indian 
languages  or  Surinamese  Dutch,  while  almost  all  Antillians  have  Papia- 
mentu  as  their  first  language.  About  95%  of  the  Turks  in  the  Netherlands 
speak  Turkish  and  about  5%  Kurdish,  whereas  most  Moroccans  have 
mutually  unintelligible  Berber  varieties  (Tarifit,  Tamazight,  Tashelhit)  or 
Moroccan-Arabic  as  their  first  language.  Immigrants  have  to  cope  with  a 
complex  language  learning  task  from  their  first  day  of  arrival  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  Apart  from,  if  they  so  wish,  maintaining  their  home  languages,  they 
are  confronted  both  with  the  learning  of  standard  Dutch  and  the  need  to 
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have  some  command  of  the  non-standard  varieties  in  their  region  of  resi¬ 
dence  for  informal  everyday  communication  and  successful  integration  in 
the  local  community. 

The  great  linguistic  diversity  sketched  above  combined  with  the  fact  that 
immigrants  and  native-Dutch  citizens  are  living  in  the  same  areas  of  Dutch 
cities  without  any  formal  spatial  or  ethnic  segregation,  and  their  children 
are  attending  the  same  schools,  leads  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  initiate  forms  of  bilingual  education.  Educational  policy 
and  practice  shows  that  ‘pure’  bilingual  initiatives  in  the  Netherlands  are 
very  limited  indeed. 

A  POLICY  FRAMEWORK  FOR  MULTILINGUAL 

PRACTICE 

The  official  basis  for  educational  reactions  on  the  multiethnic,  multicultural 
and  multilingual  composition  of  Dutch  society  is  to  be  found  in  a  policy 
plan  that  was  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  1981.  This 
document  formulates  a  twofold  aim  of  Dutch  education  policy  for  ethnic 
minorities: 

1.  Education  should  prepare  and  enable  members  of  minority  groups  to 
fully  function  and  participate  in  Dutch  society  -  socio-economically, 
socially  and  democratically  -  while  offering  them  the  possibility  of 
doing  so  from  their  own  cultural  background; 

2.  Education  should  -  for  example,  by  means  of  intercultural  education 
-  stimulate  the  acculturation  of  minorities  and  other  members  of 
Dutch  society  (Ministerie  van  Onderwijs  en  Wetenschappen,  1981, 

p.  6). 

The  implementation  of  these  aims  has  been  -  and  still  is  -  directly  or 
indirectly  connected  with  (elements  of)  language  education.  In  the  last 
fifteen  years  a  number  of  reports  and  plans  have  been  published  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education  in  which  it  is  stated,  in  varying  wording  over  the 
years,  that  education  should  contribute  to  eliminating  the  ethnic  minorities’ 
disadvantages  (e.g.  through  special  attention  and  facilities  for  Dutch  as 
a  second  language);  that  it  should  take  into  account  the  identity  of  ethnic 
minorities  (e.g.  through  the  teaching  of  a  minority’s  own  language  and 
culture);  and  that  it  should  contribute  to  the  formation  of  a  harmonious, 
multi-ethnic  society  (e.g.  through  intercultural  education). 

Multilingual  practice  in  education  basically  has  to  do  with  the  way  in 
which  ethnic  minority  languages  are  allowed  to  take  the  educational  floor. 
The  Dutch  legal  framework  for  doing  so,  which  for  primary  education 
came  into  existence  in  the  mid-1970s  and  has  undergone  considerable 
changes  since  then,  in  principle  offers  two  possibilities  here: 

1.  The  optional  inclusion,  under  certain  conditions  and  for  specific 
groups  of  children  of  non-Dutch  origin,  as  a  separate  2.5  hour  curric- 
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ular  subject,  the  teaching  of  the  official  language  and  culture  of  the 
home  country; 

2.  The  optional  use  of  ethnic  minority  languages  as  auxiliary  languages 
of  instruction  in  education. 

The  legal  regulations  for  special  education  and  secondary  education  are 
similar,  except  that  the  teaching  of  ethnic  minority  languages  as  subjects 
in  secondary  education  until  now  has  been  limited  to  Turkish  and  Arabic 
(see  Kroon  &  Vallen,  1994). 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  legal  framework  outlined  above,  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  ‘real’  bilingual  education  is  not  explicitly  mentioned.  This  issue 
has  been  addressed,  however,  by  three  subsequent  State  Secretaries  for 
Education,  Ginjaar-Maas  (1989),  Wallage  (1991)  and  Netelenbos  (1995), 
in  closely  related  policy  papers  dealing  with  the  concretisation  of  this  legal 
framework.  These  three  papers  show  that  the  government  and  academics 
have  used  a  variety  of  arguments  for  including  ethnic  minority  languages 
in  education.  In  the  early  days,  the  return  to  the  country  of  origin  was 
considered  the  main  motive  for  so-called  Onderwijs  in  Eigen  Taal  en 
Cultuur  (Own  Language  and  Culture  Teaching).  Later  on,  the  promotion 
and  preservation  of  the  pupils’  contact  with  their  families  and  other  rela¬ 
tives,  the  development  and  support  of  their  own  identity  and  of  a  positive 
self-image  in  the  immigration  country,  together  with  the  opportunity  for 
them  to  identify  with  the  school  and  increase  their  motivation  to  achieve 
academically  were  added  as  arguments. 

Over  the  years  the  cultural  component  has  gradually  receded  into  the 
background.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  use  since  1991  of  the  term  Onderu'ijs 
in  Eigen  Taal  (Own  Language  Teaching).  It  has  been  emphasised  that  first 
language  teaching,  as  part  of  a  well-considered  curriculum  and  properly 
attuned  to  other  school  subjects,  can  make  a  positive  contribution  to  the 
development  of  a  well-balanced  bilingualism,  to  the  development  of  second 
language  proficiency  in  Dutch  and  to  the  cognitive  development  of  the 
children  in  question. 

On  the  basis  of  the  1991  policy  paper,  bilingual  reception  classes  were 
implemented  for  second  or  third  generation  immigrant  school  starters  who 
were  still  dominant  in  their  mother  tongue  as  well  as  newly-arrived  non- 
Dutch-speaking  immigrant  children.  In  addition,  separate  Own  Language 
Teaching  lessons  were  continued. 

The  most  recent  1995  policy  paper  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  is 
strongly  inspired  by  a  report  of  an  advisory  committee  which,  at  the 
request  of  the  Ministry,  proposed  a  reconsideration  of  current  concepts  in 
educational  policy  on  ethnic  minorities  in  the  Netherlands  (CALO,  1992). 
This  is  already  shown  by  the  fact  that,  in  accordance  with  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  this  report,  the  term  Onderwijs  in  Allochtone  Levende  Talen 
(Allochthonous  Living  Languages  Teaching  or  Home  Language  Instruc¬ 
tion)  is  used. 
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Where  policy  until  now  used  very  limiting  criteria  for  Own  Language 
Teaching,  CALO  (1992)  proposed  to  allow  this  teaching  for  all  children 
who  make  use  of  another  language  at  home,  in  addition  to  or  instead  of 
Dutch,  in  contact  with  at  least  one  of  the  parents.  Moreover,  this  teaching 
should  be  based  on  an  individual  right  to  leam  and  a  school  obligation  to 
teach,  dependent  on  the  degree  of  demand  and  on  the  availability  of  quali¬ 
fied  teachers.  Whereas  goals  of  Own  Language  Teaching  have  traditionally 
been  formulated  in  terms  of  needs,  the  report  argued  for  the  primacy  of 
intrinsic  rights  instead  of  needs  at  the  level  of  both  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  schools.  In  cases  of  home  and  standard  language  divergence,  the  report 
proposed  a  conditional  right  of  option  for  parents  of  elementary  school 
children  and  for  secondary  school  pupils,  derived  from  the  principles  of 
cultural  self-orientation  and  freedom  of  choice. 

In  accordance  with  the  plea  of  CALO  (1992),  the  1995  policy  paper 
acknowledges  the  personal  and  societal  importance  of  home  language 
instruction  in  schools  and  accepts  governmental  responsibility  for  its 
supply  and  quality.  Three  main  reasons  for  doing  so  are  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  home  language  instruction  to  the  emancipation  and  participation  of 
immigrants  in  Dutch  society,  promotion  of  a  strong  Dutch  economy,  and  a 
growing  multiculturalism  within  Dutch  society  as  a  whole. 

A  new  element  is  the  focus  on  local  educational  policy.  In  the  view  of 
the  Ministry,  municipalities  should  assume  responsibility  for  public  infor¬ 
mation  about  home  language  instruction  facilities,  for  its  needs  assessment, 
for  appropriate  distribution  of  the  local  budget  across  schools,  for  inter¬ 
school  cooperation  on  home  language  instruction  for  smaller  language 
groups,  and  for  promoting  the  active  involvement  of  ethnic  minorities  in 
the  implementation  of  home  language  instruction  policy  at  the  municipal 
level.  Finally,  schools  should  assume  responsibility  for  the  recruitment 
and  employment  of  qualified  home  language  instruction  teachers  and  for 
ensuring  the  quality  of  home  language  instruction.  In  1996  the  Ministry 
of  Education  proposed  to  change  the  Primary  Education  Act  for  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  this  policy.  Concrete  results  of  this  implementation  process 
will  h'ave  to  be  awaited. 

MULTILINGUAL  PRACTICES 

Language  diversity  and  the  social  structure  of  Dutch  society  lead  to  multi¬ 
lingual  classrooms  in  many  schools.  Either  a  monolingual  or  a  multilingual 
approach  may  be  used  in  these  classrooms.  Taking  these  alternatives  as  a 
starting  point,  we  will  discuss  four  basic  models  for  language  teaching  in 
multilingual  settings. 

When  making  the  choice  of  an  exclusive  and  permanent  monolingual 
approach,  the  multilingual  classroom  context  is  not  really  taken  into 
account.  In  that  case  there  are  two  possibilities  again:  the  curriculum 
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is  taught  either  in  the  minority  language  (LI)  or  in  the  majority  language 
(L2).  Of  course,  the  first  option  is  only  applicable  in  situations  in  which 
all  pupils  have  the  same  LI.  In  those  cases  LI  functions  both  as  a  school 
subject  and  as  a  medium  of  instruction.  In  fact,  this  first  model  is  primarily 
found  in  programmes  oriented  towards  the  separation  of  ethnic  minority 
children,  anticipating  their  return  to  the  country  of  origin.  This  first  mono¬ 
lingual  model  is  hardly  ever  employed  in  the  Netherlands.  There  are  only 
a  few  schools  for  the  children  of  diplomats  or  foreign  army  members  and 
some  international  schools  where  (in  most  cases)  English  is  the  dominant 
language.  In  addition,  in  industrial  areas  there  are  some  ‘national  schools’ 
(for  instance  for  Japanese  or  Spanish  children)  which  are  not  controlled 
by  Dutch  educational  legislation  and  not  financed  by  the  Dutch  govern¬ 
ment.  Since  1992  this  model  is  both  officially  allowed  and  financed  for  the 
education  of  children  who  came  as  ‘temporary’  refugees  from  the  republics 
of  the  former  Yugoslavia.  Of  course,  in  all  these  schools  no  native  speakers 
of  Dutch  are  present.  Whatever  arguments  are  used  with  respect  to  mono¬ 
lingual  LI  education,  this  model  always  implies  immigrant  pupils  being 
separated  from  the  indigenous  population  on  the  basis  of  LI.  Therefore, 
this  model  is  usually  labelled  as  a  segregation  model.  Within  such  a 
segregational  approach,  Dutch  is  sometimes  taught  as  a  foreign  language 
subject. 

The  second  monolingual  option  is  a  complete  L2  curriculum.  In  that 
case,  the  majority  language  functions  as  a  medium  of  instruction  and  is 
taught  as  if  it  were  the  native  language  for  all  pupils,  even  for  those  having 
another  LI.  For  these  pupils,  this  approach  can  therefore  be  described 
as  an  assimilation  model.  Consequently,  in  schools  where  this  model 
is  applied,  immigrant  children  speaking  a  low-status  LI  are  forced  to 
accept  education  in  a  high-status  L2,  which  is  the  native  language  of  their 
teachers  and  most  of  their  classmates.  For  that  reason  this  model  has 
also  been  labeled  as  a  submersion  model.  The  submersion  model  is  the 
one  most  frequently  used  for  immigrant  pupils  in  the  Netherlands.  Under 
specific  conditions,  however,  home  language  instruction  for  immigrant 
pupils,  either  in  combination  with  additional  Dutch  as  a  second  language 
teaching  or  the  use  of  L 1  as  an  auxiliary  language  of  instruction  is  possible, 
as  outlined  above. 

The  number  of  immigrant  children  participating  in  home  language 
instruction  classes  in  primary  schools  in  1994  was  approximately  64,000 
(out  of  some  100,000  pupils  who  were  entitled  to  receive  home  language 
instruction).  Concrete  figures  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  pupils’  LI  as 
an  auxiliary  language  by  teachers  are  not  available.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  this  possibility  is  strongly  dependent  on  the  individual  teacher’s 
proficiency  in  languages  other  than  Dutch. 

The  second  basic  strategy  is  to  take  seriously  into  account  the  multi¬ 
lingual  classroom  situation  and  to  opt  for  some  kind  of  bilingual  or 
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multilingual  approach.  Here  there  are  two  alternatives  as  well.  The  first  is 
a  transitional  (L1/L2)  model,  in  which  minority  languages  are  primarily 
considered  as  helpful  tools  in  order  to  facilitate  a  smooth  transition  from 
both  the  home  environment  to  the  school  and  from  the  first  to  the  second 
language.  According  to  this  principle,  LI  is  accepted  and  used  in  the  first 
years  of  elementary  school  mainly  as  a  medium  for  introducing  minority 
children  into  the  content  of  school  subjects  and  as  a  foundation  for  building 
up  language  competence  in  Dutch.  Dutch  is  introduced  simultaneously  or 
somewhat  later  than  LI.  In  practice,  however,  most  often  the  number  of 
lessons  in  which  LI  is  used  as  a  medium  of  instruction  is  rather  limited. 

Within  a  transitional  model,  LI  is  not  taught  as  a  compulsory  school 
subject  for  all  pupils  within  the  framework  of  the  regular  curriculum,  but 
only  as  an  optional  subject  for  minority  children.  After  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time,  the  parallel  L1/L2  approach  is  taken  over  by  a  Dutch  as 
a  second  language  only  approach,  because  L2  proficiency  remains  the 
ultimate  goal  of  education  within  a  transition  philosophy.  In  the  Nether¬ 
lands  the  transitional  model  is  not  employed  in  a  systematic  way.  There 
have  only  been  a  few  transitional  programmes  in  some  larger  cities,  most 
of  them  initially  started  as  experiments  for  the  sake  of  research  (as,  for 
instance,  the  important  experimental  programme  for  ‘newcomers’  in  the 
city  of  Leyden  documented  by  Appel,  1984).  One  of  the  oldest  and  most 
succesful  experiments  is  the  ongoing  project  at  the  Europa  School  in  the 
city  of  Enschede,  in  which  Turkish  and  Dutch  children  are  taught  together 
every  school  day  morning  in  Dutch  during  the  first  four  years  of  primary 
school.  In  the  afternoon,  the  Turkish  pupils  are  taught  the  same  subjects  in 
Turkish  as  the  Dutch  receive  in  their  native  language.  From  school  years 
4  to  8,  the  proportion  of  instruction  in  Turkish  decreases  gradually  from 
40%  to  10%  (Teunissen,  1986). 

Within  a  language  maintenance  or  language  shelter  model ,  minority 
children  participate,  either  together  with  or  separate  from  their  majority 
classmates,  in  a  bilingual  programme  in  which  both  LI  and  L2  function 
as  school  subjects  and  as  media  of  instruction.  There  are  many  different 
variati’ons  of  this  model  as  far  as  the  proportional  amount  of  LI  and  L2  in 
the  curriculum  is  concerned  but  in  all  cases  there  is  a  substantial  amount 
of  time  spent  on  both  languages.  Within  this  model  it  also  possible, 
of  course,  to  provide  specific  additional  L2  instruction  for  the  minority 
and/or  the  majority  pupils;  LI  as  a  school  subject  is  always  taught  per 
se.  The  maintenance  model  is  frequently  advocated  by  ethnic  minority 
groups  themselves.  Apart  from  some  small  experiments,  no  complete 
and  sophisticated  maintenance  programmes  have  been  carried  out  in  the 
Netherlands  on  any  substantial  scale. 

In  addition  to  the  bilingual  models  sketched  above,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  about  three  dozen  Dutch  schools  try  to  realise  some  form  of  system¬ 
atic  bilingual  education  (in  most  cases  focusing  on  Dutch/Turkish,  Dutch/ 
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Arabic  or  Dutch/Frisian)  during  the  initial  years  of  primary  education. 
Most  of  these  schools  and  their  teachers  cooperate  and  exchange  ideas  and 
information  within  the  Dutch  Association  of  Bilingual  Schools  which  was 
founded  in  1991. 

PROBLEMS  AND  DIFFICULTIES 

Over  the  last  ten  years  in  the  Netherlands  as  in  other  countries  there  has 
been  a  lively  debate  about  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  monolin¬ 
gual  versus  bilingual  education.  It  is  obvious  from  these  discussions  that  in 
politics  and  policies  on  language  education  there  is  always  the  dilemma  of 
desirability  versus  feasibility.  To  what  extent  are  certain  desirable  innova¬ 
tion  proposals  feasible  within  society  and  within  a  set  time  frame?  More 
concretely,  this  means  that  the  following  question  should  be  asked:  What 
is  the  theoretical  starting  point  when  we  assess  the  extent  to  which  multi¬ 
ethnicity,  multiculturalism  and  multilingualism  are  accepted  in  education? 
On  the  theoretical  continuum  of  starting  points  the  one  extreme  is  that 
of  unconditional  assimilation  while  the  other  is  that  of  unconditional 
pluralism  (Entzinger,  1990).  Assimilation  means  that  immigrants  are 
expected  to  adapt  in  every  way  to  the  host  society  and  to  give  up  their 
own  identity,  language  and  culture.  Pluralism,  by  contrast,  entails  that 
people  in  a  society  function  alongside  each  other  without  having  to  give 
up  their  ethnic,  cultural  and  linguistic  identity. 

The  official  Dutch  political  reaction  to  a  multicultural  society  is  some¬ 
where  halfway  between  assimilation  and  pluralism.  It  can  be  characterised 
as  ‘Integration  while  retaining  one’s  own  identity’.  In  concrete  terms  this 
position  sometimes  bears  the  marks  of  assimilation  and  sometimes  those 
of  pluralism.  What  does  this  position  of  integration  while  retaining  one’s 
own  identity  mean  for  language  education  in  a  multilingual  society?  Or, 
in  other  words,  how  much  pluralism  does  a  multilingual  pupil  need  and 
how  much  assimilation  can  he/she  take? 

As  far  as  ethnic  minorities’  native  languages  are  concerned,  we  believe 
that  they  deserve  a  clear,  recognised  and  established  position  in  educa¬ 
tion,  first  of  all  as  (optional)  subjects  among  other  subjects  (e.g.  teaching 
Turkish  or  Arabic  as  ‘own’  languages  for  Turkish  or  Moroccan  pupils, 
or,  in  a  foreign  language  approach  to  other  pupils  as  well).  Secondly, 
they  should  be  used  as  languages  of  instruction  in  a  bilingual  or  multi¬ 
lingual,  not  only  transitional,  model.  This  entails  the  use  of  the  mother 
tongue  as  the  language  of  instruction  (alongside  the  teaching  of  and  in  the 
majority  language)  during  the  whole  of  primary  education  and,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  in  secondary  education.  Our  position  towards  minority  languages  at 
school  is  therefore  a  pluralistic  one.  A  school  should  be  able  to  cope  with 
a  certain  degree  of  multilingualism  and  should  use  it  positively.  Its  most 
important  aims  in  doing  so  would  be  of  a  cultural-political  and  pedagogical 
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nature:  the  preservation  of  ethnic  minority  languages,  and  native  language 
competence  as  a  basis  for  second  language  learning. 

A  final  remark  pertains  to  teaching  Dutch  as  a  second  language  and  inter- 
cultural  education.  As  long  as  the  majority  language  is  not  the  immigrant 
child’s  mother  tongue  but  a  second  language,  it  should  be  taught  as  such. 
Not  using  bilingual  strategies  in  teaching  Dutch  as  a  second  language  can 
only  lead  to  underachievement  by  immigrant  children  at  school.  Of  course, 
immigrant  children  should  leam  the  majority  language  of  the  immigration 
country  with  a  view  to  their  social  participation  and  integration.  But  it 
should  not  be  done  unthinkingly  or  at  any  cost.  Equal  social  participation 
requires  more  than  a  command  of  the  second  language  alone.  Command 
of  the  language  is  a  necessary  but  not  a  sufficient  prerequisite  for  social 
integration,  as  recent  outbursts  of  xenophobia,  discrimination  and  brutal 
racism  throughout  Europe  clearly  indicate,  as  well  as  the  more  subtle 
recent  movement  to  constitutionally  declare  Dutch  as  the  official  language 
of  the  Netherlands.  A  command  of  the  majority  language  alone  does  not 
offer  sufficient  protection  against  this  type  of  attack  by  (members  of)  the 
majority. 

From  our  perspective,  language  teaching  in  a  multi-ethnic,  multicultural 
and  multilingual  society  must  be  framed  within  the  principle  of  inter- 
cultural  education.  This  principle  should  not  only  be  applied  in  specific, 
planned  lessons  in  intercultural  language  study  or  language  awareness  in 
regular  education  but  also  in  the  teaching  of  ethnic  minority  languages 
and  in  second  language  teaching.  In  this  way  intercultural  education  can 
contribute  to  a  situation  in  which  ethnic  minorities  may  be  integrated  while 
retaining  their  own  identity,  as  well  as  fostering  better  understanding  on 
the  part  of  the  majorltv.  Achievement  of  this  latter  goal  is  probably  what 
is  most  urgently  needed  at  the  moment. 

Tilburg  University 
The  Netherlands 
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AUSTRALIAN  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 


'Bilingual  Education'  refers  here  to  education  in  which  more  than  one 
language  is  used  as  medium  to  teach  non-language  subjects.  It  will  be 
discussed  as  three  main  types  -  ‘enrichment’  bilingual  education,  whose 
purpose  is  to  add  on  a  second  language;  ‘educative’  (and  usually  transi¬ 
tional)  bilingual  education,  which  uses  students’  home  language  as  medium 
to  help  them  cope  with  their  education;  and  ‘maintenance’  bilingual  educa¬ 
tion,  which  has  as  its  purpose  the  maintenance  of  a  language  that  students 
bring  to  school,  usually  a  minority  language. 

EARLY  DEVELOPMENTS 

The  special  status  of  Australia’s  original  inhabitants,  Australian  Aborig¬ 
ines,  is  reflected  in  the  separate  entry  on  Aboriginal  bilingual  education 
in  this  volume  (see  Harris  &  Devlin  this  volume).  (It  is  worth  noting  that 
Aboriginal  bilingual  education  is  perhaps  the  most  developed  bilingual 
education  in  Australia).  The  following  entry  will  examine  bilingual  edu¬ 
cation  for  non-Aboriginal  Australians,  who  comprise  approximately  98% 
of  the  population. 

Around  70%  of  Australia’s  population  of  some  18  million  trace  their 
origins  to  Britain  or  Ireland,  and  are  English  speaking.  Other  communities 
are  far  smaller,  the  largest  being  Italo-Australian  at  around  4%  of  the 
population;  the  next  largest  are  Greek  and  Chinese  Australians,  each  at 
over  2%.  There  are  no  equivalents  to  the  French  speaking  community 
in  Canada  or  the  Spanish  speaking  community  in  the  USA.  This  gives 
English  overwhelming  political,  economic,  cultural  and  social  dominance 
in  spite  of  Australia’s  ethnic  and  linguistic  diversity,  and  means  that  deci¬ 
sion  makers  may  not  prioritise  languages  other  than  English  (known  in 
Australia  as  LOTEs),  particularly  with  regard  to  resources. 

Responsibility  for  the  education  system  is  confusingly  shared  between 
the  central  Federal  government,  and  the  governments  of  Australia’s  States 
and  Territories  (when  referring  to  these  as  a  group,  for  the  sake  of  economy 
hereafter  they  will  be  referred  to  as  ‘States’).  In  principle  the  Federal 
government  has  responsibility  for  university  education,  while  the  States 
are  responsible  for  the  remainder  -  primary,  secondary  and  vocational 
education.  In  reality  however  the  States  play  some  role  in  the  universities, 
and  the  Federal  government  plays  a  role  in  schools  and  colleges,  through 
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its  international  treaty  obligations,  National  Language  Policy  (NLP)  and 
responsibility  for  the  immigration  programme,  and  tied  funding  for  English 
as  a  Second  Language  and  LOTE  instruction. 

Australia  is  probably  unique  in  the  degree  to  which  it  recognises  the 
languages  of  immigrant  minorities.  The  National  Language  Policy,  while 
it  enshrines  English  as  the  national  language,  also  embraces  and  supports 
minority  languages.  The  government  funds  both  radio  and  television 
broadcasting  in  minority  languages  on  designated  stations.  The  LOTE 
press  is  extremely  active  -  one  of  Sydney’s  best  selling  newspapers  is  in 
Chinese.  There  is  a  highly  developed  interpreter  system. 

There  is  a  mismatch  between  the  multilingual  and  multicultural  rhetoric 
of  the  National  Language  Policy,  and  Federal  government  funding  of  bilin¬ 
gual  education,  which  is  minimal.  Because  the  States  control  school 
education,  it  is  politically  difficult  for  the  Federal  government  to  provide 
funding  for  bilingual  education.  The  National  Language  Policy,  despite 
strong  support  in  principle  for  bilingual  education,  did  not  propose  federal 
funding  of  it.  Since  the  NLP  was  introduced.  Federal  policy  has  specifically 
and  deliberately  excluded  funding  for  non-aboriginal  LOTE  maintenance 
(Moore,  1995)  in  mainstream  education. 

This  leaves  funding  of  bilingual  education  in  schools  to  State  level 
education  systems.  There  are  three  types  -  State  managed  public  educa¬ 
tion,  systemic  Catholic  education  and  Independent  Schools.  The  systemic 
Catholic  system  is  large  -  in  New  South  Wales  it  educates  around  a  quarter 
of  all  children.  It  is  generally  less  well  funded  than  public  education, 
although  it  receives  some  government  financial  support.  The  Independent 
School  system  is  also  large.  It  charges  fees  which  mean  that  its  main 
clientele  is  families  on  above  average  incomes,  although  it  too  receives 
some  government  support.  Both  the  Catholic  and  State  education  systems 
have  funding  levels  which  make  it  difficult  to  fund  bilingual  education, 
which  costs  more  than  monolingual  education. 

As  in  other  countries  which  share  these  background  factors  (in  particular 
a  single  salient  domestic  language,  diffuse  responsibility  for  education,  and 
pressure  on  education  budgets),  less  than  1%  of  children  receive  a  bilingual 
education,  on  the  best  estimates  of  educators  in  Australia,  even  though  at 
least  15%  begin  school  speaking  a  LOTE.  While  there  is  recognition  of 
problems  caused  by  a  monolingual  education  for  a  multilingual  population, 
bilingual  education  has  not  been  widely  accepted  as  a  solution.  There  is 
no  system  wide  large  scale  initiative  in  bilingual  education  in  Australia 
comparable  to  immersion  education  in  Canada  or  Hong  Kong.  Despite 
the  limited  scale,  there  is  a  wide  range  of  bilingual  programmes,  and 
considerable  support  for  them  in  educational  circles. 
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MAJOR  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Looking  briefly  at  the  history  of  bilingual  education  in  Australia,  Clyne 
(1991,  pp.  8-12)  documents  widespread  bilingual  education  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  in  Australia,  particularly  in  Victoria  and  South  Australia. 
At  the  time,  some  aboriginal  education  was  also  effectively  bilingual. 
Education  Acts  and  the  jingoism  of  the  First  World  War  had  extinguished 
most  of  this  by  1920,  replacing  it  with  (ibid,  p.  15)  “aggressive  monolin- 
gualism”  (see  the  review  by  Clyne  in  Volume  1). 

The  rebirth  of  bilingual  education  in  Australia  came  in  the  1970s,  influ¬ 
enced  by  a  government  move  from  assimilationist  to  multicultural  poli¬ 
cies,  and  as  elsewhere  by  the  St.  Lambert  experiments  (Lambert  &  Tucker, 
1972).  At  this  time,  the  intellectual  climate  of  greater  support  for  linguistic 
and  cultural  diversity  produced  considerable  excitement  concerning  the 
possibilities  of  bilingual  education  in  government  reports,  agencies  and 
academies,  and  the  beginnings  of  experimentation  in  schools  -  see  Mills 
(1982,  pp.  35-73).  In  the  1980s  there  was  considerable  further  develop¬ 
ment,  and  many  programmes  were  initiated  -  see  Rado  (1991)  for  a  survey. 
In  the  late  1980s  and  1990s  economic  difficulties  and  rising  conservatism 
led  to  a  levelling  off  or  even  diminution  of  bilingual  education  -  particu¬ 
larly  damaging  were  federal  cuts  to  ESL  funding  for  schools  (these  were 
being  used  as  the  ‘top  up’  funding  to  make  bilingual  education  possible 
within  limited  budgets). 

Turning  to  examine  the  current  situation  in  more  depth,  there  are  many 
community  based  bilingual  pre-schools.  By  their  very  nature  they  are 
not  always  documented  (but  see  Mackenzie,  1991).  Particularly  notable 
are  locally  organised  Chinese  pre-schools,  but  many  other  languages  are 
offered,  for  example  there  is  a  Tongan  pre-school  in  Manly,  NSW. 

In  primary  and  secondary  schools  the  current  picture  is  varied,  owing 
to  differences  between  States  and  between  system  types.  The  largest  scale 
and  best  reported  initiatives  have  occurred  in  Victoria  -  Helen  Moore  (pc) 
recently  reported  92  bilingual  programmes  in  Victoria’s  schools.  A  number 
of  these  programmes  have  been  extensively  studied  and  are  discussed  in 
Clyne  (1986)  and  Clyne,  Jenkins,  Chen,  Tsokalidou  &  Wallner  (1995). 
They  typically  operate  in  State  primary  schools,  and  a  range  of  subject 
material  is  taught  in  a  LOTE,  mostly  for  a  relatively  short  number  of 
hours  (an  exception  is  the  50%  French  programme  at  Camberwell  Primary 
School).  They  include  both  ‘enrichment’  and  ‘maintenance’  types.  Some 
are  very  successful  -  see  particularly  the  enrichment  German  programme 
at  Bayswater  South  Primary  School  detailed  in  Fernandez  (1996).  Well 
established  maintenance  programmes  include  Greek  and  Macedonian 
at  Lalor  North  Primary,  Chinese  and  Vietnamese  at  Abbotsford 
Primary  (Lam  &  Merrell,  1990),  and  Chinese  at  Richmond  West.  There 
are  also  a  few  secondary  programmes,  notably  the  late  immersion  Hebrew 
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programme  at  Mt.  Scopus  (Lorch,  McNamara  &  Eisokovits,  1992;  Munz, 
1993). 

Queensland  has  made  system  initiatives,  mostly  in  enrichment  pro¬ 
grammes  in  secondary  schools  (see  Berthold,  1995),  which  have  been 
sustained  for  a  decade.  Around  half  of  the  school  curriculum  in  the  early 
years  of  secondary  school  is  taught  in  French  (de  Courcy,  1993),  German, 
Italian  or  Indonesian.  Berthold  (1995)  includes  data  from  students  and 
staff  of  the  programmes  which  reveal  considerable  success.  There  are 
also  a  small  number  of  primary  programmes,  including  one  in  German  in 
Brisbane  and  one  in  Japanese  in  Rockhampton. 

South  Australia  has  some  programmes  in  Catholic  and  State  primary 
schools,  mostly  enrichment  in  languages  such  as  German  (e.g.  Modbury, 
Murray  Bridge,  Coromandel  Velley),  French  (e.g.  Paringa  Park),  Italian 
(e.g.  Salisbury  North  and  North  West)  and  Japanese  (West  Lakes  Primary 
School).  The  State  school  programmes  are  introduced  in  Moellner  (1993), 
and  reported  in  DECS  (forthcoming). 

The  other  States  of  Australia  lack  substantial  system  initiatives  in  bilin¬ 
gual  education.  Western  Australia  has  a  few  programmes,  including  an 
educative  one  in  Khmer,  and  enrichment  programmes  in  Italian  and  French. 
New  South  Wales  has  a  number  of  projects  initiated  by  individual  schools, 
for  instance  the  educative  programme  in  St  Mels  Catholic  school  described 
in  Gibbons,  White  &  Gibbons  (1994),  and  an  enrichment  Indonesian 
primary  programme  in  Scots  College  independent  school  which  emerged 
as  a  consequence  of  the  initiative  discussed  in  Gibbons  (1994).  There 
is  also  a  two-way  (maintenance  and  enrichment)  Chinese  programme  at 
Crown  St  Primary  School,  catering  for  all  children  in  the  school.  Of 
particular  note  is  the  International  Grammar  School  in  Sydney  discussed 
in  Gibbons  ( 1 995),  which  was  established  to  provide  bilingual  education  to 
all  its  secondary  students  in  a  range  of  languages.  Most  bilingual  education 
in  the  Northern  Territory  is  in  Aboriginal  languages.  Ian  Malcolm  (pc) 
notes  that  there  are  programmes  in  some  Australian  island  territories  such 
as  the  Cocos  Islands.  There  are  also  various  schools  in  Australia  which 
are  international  in  orientation,  such  as  the  Frency  Lycee  in  the  Australian 
Capital  Territory,  which  provide  a  form  of  immersion  education,  often 
targeted  at  overseas  certification  such  as  the  European  Baccalaureate. 

There  has  been  a  long  debate  among  educators  of  the  deaf  (de  Courcy, 
1991)  concerning  the  value  of  Auslan  (Australian  sign  language)  and 
English  bilingual  programmes.  These  operate  in  schools  for  the  deaf  in 
Claremont  (Tas.),  North  Rocks  (NSW)  and  Melbourne  (Vic)  (pc  -  Adam 
Schembri)  (see  the  reviews  by  Branson  &  Miller  in  Volume  1  and  in 
Volume  8). 

At  the  tertiary  level  there  has  always  been  a  form  of  immersion  educa¬ 
tion,  since  modem  languages  departments  at  universities  have  taught  topics 
other  than  language  (e.g.  literature  and  culture)  in  the  target  LOTE.  At 
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Central  Queensland  University  there  is  a  teacher  education  programme 
for  non-native  teachers  of  Japanese  that  is  taught  in  Japanese  (Erben, 
1993). 


PROBLEMS  AND  DIFFICULTIES 

As  in  other  countries  (see  Cziko,  1992  for  the  USA),  bilingual  education  in 
Australia  has  had  both  successes  and  failures.  When  programmes  lack  firm 
system  support,  they  tend  to  be  fragile,  and  for  instance  can  be  destroyed 
by  lack  of  support  from  the  local  community  (see  Lo  Bianco’s  introduction 
to  Liddicoat,  1991),  or  even  by  a  change  in  school  Principal/Head. 

A  major  problem  for  bilingual  education  in  Australia  is  a  lack  of  teachers 
qualified  in  bilingual  education.  Although  information  on  bilingual  educa¬ 
tion  is  included  in  teacher  education  in  various  institutions,  there  is  at  the 
time  of  writing  no  specific  certification  in  bilingual  education.  Teachers 
from  the  first  generation  of  migrants  may  have  a  native  command  of  a 
LOTE  but  limited  awareness  of  Australian  educational  practices,  while 
Australian  bom  teachers  may  understand  Australian  educational  practices 
but  be  insecure  concerning  their  command  of  the  ‘cognitive  academic’ 
register  (see  Cummins,  1996,  pp.  57-58)  of  the  LOTE.  The  dearth  of 
teachers  competent  in  bilingual  education  can  mean  that  programmes  are 
endangered  if  such  a  teacher  leaves. 

FUTURE  DIRECTIONS 

In  academic  circles  in  Australia  there  is  increasing  awareness  that  bilin¬ 
gual  education  is  superior  to  monolingual  education  (for  evidence  see 
Cummins,  1996),  and  that  there  are  well  documented  successes  in  Australia 
-  see  particularly  Clyne  (1986)  and  Berthold  (1995).  However,  in  a  time 
of  shrinking  education  budgets,  for  most  children  economic  stringency 
has  won  out  over  the  well  established  human  rights  cases  (for  educative 
bilingual  education,  the  right  of  children  to  be  educated  in  a  language 
they  understand,  and  for  maintenance  bilingual  education,  the  right  to 
respect  and  support  for  the  language  and  culture  children  bring  to  school). 
Economic  arguments  for  enrichment  bilingual  education  can  be  countered 
by  offering  traditional  second  language  instruction.  In  1996  there  were 
widely  discussed  assaults  on  the  concept  of  multiculturalism,  and  attempts 
at  scapegoating  ethnic  minorities  (Cummins,  1996,  pp.  232-233).  While 
these  were  mostly  ineffective,  they  have  shifted  the  political  ground.  So, 
while  support  for  bilingual  education  in  Australia  is  strong  in  academic 
quarters,  it  meets  resistance  in  others,  meaning  that  a  lack  of  active 
endeavour  does  not  result  in  stable  maintenance  of  existing  programmes, 
but  in  back-sliding  and  loss.  This  balance  of  forces  means  that  bilingual 
programmes  will  continue  to  be  developed  and  lost.  Large  scale  future 
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development  of  bilingual  education  will  require  both  ideological  and 
economic  progress. 

University  of  Sydney 
Australia 
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TOVE  SKUTNABB-KANGAS 


BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  FOR  FINNISH  MINORITY 
STUDENTS  IN  SWEDEN 


Finns  in  Sweden  consist  of  two  groups:  a  small  autochthonous  minority  in 
the  Tome  Valley  which  remained  on  the  Swedish  side  of  the  border  when 
(the  rest  of)  Finland,  after  some  650  years  of  colonisation  by  Sweden, 
became  a  Grand  Duchy  under  Russia  in  1807  (to  become  independent 
in  1917);  and  the  largest  labour  immigrant  minority  group  in  the  Nordic 
countries  (probably  some  5-600,000,  of  a  population  somewhat  under  9 
million).  There  are  thus  similarities  between  Finns  in  Sweden  and  Spanish- 
speakers  in  the  USA. 

Language,  both  historically  and  at  present  one  of  the  most  important 
cultural  core  values  for  Finns,  is  the  main  feature  differentiating  Finns  from 
Swedes  -  the  cultural  and  even  ‘racial’  features  are  similar.  Swedish  is,  like 
English,  Russian,  Hindi,  Spanish,  etc,  an  Indo-European  language;  Finnish 
is  completely  unrelated,  Finno-Ugric  (related  to  Hungarian,  Estonian,  Sami 
and  several  small  languages  in  northern  Russia).  The  Swedish  negative 
ideologies  towards  people  from  the  former  colony  therefore  crystallized 
from  very  early  on  in  an  opposition  to  any  rights  for  the  Finnish  language. 
A  struggle  against  this  linguistically  (as  opposed  to  biologically)  argued 
racism,  linguicism,  has  been  central  in  shaping  bilingual  education  for 
Finnish  minority  students  in  Sweden. 

Linguicism  can  be  defined  as 

ideologies,  structures  and  practices  which  are  used  to  legitimate,  effectuate  and  reproduce 
an  unequal  division  of  power  and  (both  material  and  non-material)  resources  between 
groups  which  are  defined  on  the  basis  of  language  (Skutnabb-Kangas  &  Cummins,  1988, 
13).  . 


EARLY  DEVELOPMENTS 

The  development  of  education  for  the  indigenous  Sami  and  for  minorities 
(hereafter:  minority  education)  in  Sweden  followed  a  similar  line  to  minor¬ 
ity  education  in  many  other  western  countries.  It  started  with  indifference 
(minorities  were  not  formally  educated  or,  if  they  were,  no  concessions 
were  made  in  relation  to  language  or  culture),  romantic-racist  segregation 
(‘Lapp  skall  vara  Lapp’  =  ‘the  Lapp  must  remain  Lapp’  -  the  Noble  Savage 
idea)  and  pragmatism  (ad  hoc-solutions).  Some  early  missionaries  knew 
(some  of)  the  languages  of  the  minorities  and  literacy  in  the  mother  tongue 

J.  Cummins  and  D.  Corson  (eds),  Encyclopedia  of  Language  and  Education, 
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was  attempted  -  the  way  to  the  soul  was  through  the  mother  tongue  (see 
the  review  by  Balto  &  Todal). 

With  the  spread  of  the  nationalist-romantic  nation  state  ideology  and 
the  growing  need  for  some  formal  education,  a  concomitant  to  early 
industrialisation,  demands  for  educational  and  linguistic  homogenisation 
rapidly  changed  the  medium  of  education,  starting  from  the  early  1 860s 
and  continuing  for  more  than  a  century.  In  both  Norway  and  Sweden 
there  were  also  (completely  ungrounded)  fears  that  Russia  might  demand 
border  justifications  along  the  Russian/Norwegian  and  Russian/Swedish 
border  and  want  to  include  Finnish-  or  Sami-speaking  areas  in  Sweden 
and  Norway.  The  defence  argument  provided  an  additional  legitimation  for 
Sweden  and  Norway  to  assimilate  the  northern  minorities  (see  e.g.  Eriksen 
&  Niemi,  1981;  Kemilainen,  1964;  Lind  Melpy,  1980).  It  was  officially 
forbidden  in  Swedish  state  schools  to  use  Finnish  (and  Sami)  between 
1888  and  1957,  not  only  as  a  medium  of  education  but  also  during  the 
breaks  (Jaakkola,  1973;  Lundemark,  1980;  Municio,  1987,  1996).  Au¬ 
tobiographical  fiction  describes  the  punishments,  both  physical  and  psy¬ 
chological.  By  the  time  immigrant  minorities  started  arriving  in  large 
numbers,  Swedish  had  been  firmly  established  as  the  only  medium  of 
education  and  the  only  language  allowed  (for  the  development  in  Swe¬ 
den,  see  Hanseg&rd,  1990;  Jaakkola,  1973;  Lundemark,  1980;  Municio, 
1996;  Wingstedt,  1996).  The  ‘ people’s  home ’  (folkhemmet)  ideology  of 
the  nation  state  as  a  linguistically,  culturally  and  socially  homogenous 
community  of  integrated  equals  was  to  become  a  reality  through  social 
engineering,  meaning  state-initiated  reforms,  based  on  knowledge  through 
research.  The  nationalistic,  classist  and  racist  tendencies  in  this  ideology 
were  directed  towards  all  those  who  had  to  be  forcefully  ‘uplifted’  from 
their  ‘otherness’  -  linguistic  minorities,  the  working  class,  women,  users 
of  alcohol,  the  unemployed,  etc  (see  Municio,  1996  and  references  in  it). 

The  bulk  of  the  labour  migrants  started  arriving  in  Sweden  after  1954, 
with  the  free  Nordic  labour  market  where  no  passports,  work  permits  or 
residence  permits  were  (and  still  are  not)  required.  Swedish  companies 
recruited  labour  to  factories,  first  from  Finland  and  in  the  1960s  and  early 
70s  also  from  Southern  European  countries.  Initially  young  able-bodied 
single  men  arrived,  but  soon  Finns  started  coming  as  families  and  fairly 
soon  single  women  also  made  the  move.  Most  of  the  women  also  worked 
full-time,  in  factories  or  in  cleaning  jobs.  Middle  class  migration  from 
Finland  started  much  later  and  has  never  been  large. 

Formal  education  has  always  been  highly  appreciated  in  Finland,  regard¬ 
less  of  class  background.  There  has  been  100  percent  literacy  for  more 
than  a  century.  Finns  read,  buy  and  borrow  more  books  than  most  people 
in  the  world.  In  international  reading  comparisons,  Finnish  children  have 
consistently  been  among  the  top  scorers  in  the  world  in  all  age  groups. 
Finland  is  one  of  the  most  literate  countries  in  the  world. 
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Still,  most  Finnish  parents  could  not  help  their  children  in  the  Swedish 
school.  Many  had  only  6-8  years  of  formal  education  themselves.  Often 
both  parents  had  long  working  hours  in  the  factories.  Initially  many  did 
not  know  or  have  opportunities  to  learn  Swedish  well.  There  are  (true) 
stories  about  Yugoslavs  learning  Finnish  but  no  Swedish  in  Volvo  factories 
in  Sweden. 

The  development  of  (immigrant)  minority  education  after  the  second 
World  War  in  Sweden  has,  except  for  a  short  decade  of  accepting  the 
importance  of  the  mother  tongue  from  the  mid-1970s  to  the  early  1980s, 
been  assimilationist.  Initially  Finnish  children  were  taught  completely 
through  the  medium  of  Swedish,  by  Swedish-speaking  teachers  with 
no  knowledge  of  Finnish,  in  regular  submersion  programmes  (so  called 
‘regular  Swedish  classes’).  The  children  soon  learned,  like  Antti  Jalava 
that  ‘writing  compositions  in  Finnish  was  prohibited’,  ‘it  was  despicable 
to  be  a  Finn'  and 

my  mother  tongue  was  worthless  [.  . .  ]  it  made  me  the  butt  of  abuse  and  ridicule.  So  down 
with  the  Finnish  language!  I  spat  on  myself,  gradually  committed  internal  suicide’  (in 
Skutnabb-Kangas  &  Cummins,  164). 

Finnish  children  often  reacted  with  silence  (extreme  shyness,  mutism 
-  Takac,  1974)  or  physical  violence  or  playing  truant  (Toukomaa,  1973), 
and  were  highly  overrepresented  in  special  classes  (Kuusela,  1973).  The 
parents  started  worrying,  and  acted,  and  the  second  phase  started. 

MAJOR  CONTRIBUTIONS 

In  1970  the  first  Finnish-medium  transitional  classes  started  in  an  elemen¬ 
tary  school  in  Gothenburg,  as  a  common  sense-based  parent-teacher 
cooperation  initiative  (without  any  research  backing)  and  against  fierce 
opposition  from  many  (but  not  all)  representatives  of  the  Swedish  author¬ 
ities.  In  social  democratic  Sweden,  private  schools  for  any  working  class 
groups  were  unthinkable  (elites  of  course  had  theirs)  and  equality  as  strictly 
interpreted  as  ‘the  same  education  for  all,  in  integrated  classes’. 

At  'the  same  time  the  first  research  results  started  coming.  Perth 
Toukomaa’s  pioneering  studies  in  Olofstrom  in  1971-72  showed  that 
Finnish  children  in  Sweden  did  worse  than  Finnish  children  in  Finland 
in  the  Finnish  language  and  worse  than  Swedish  children  in  Sweden  in 
the  Swedish  language.  Some  of  the  results  were  eventually  published  in 
English  (for  the  debate  that  followed  see  Skutnabb-Kangas  &  Cummins). 

In  the  early  1970s,  several  Finnish-Swedish  conferences  were  organised 
to  discuss  the  issues  and  to  try  to  convince  Swedish  school  authorities  that 
Finnish-medium  education,  with  good  teaching  of  Swedish  as  a  second  lan¬ 
guage,  given  by  bilingual  well-trained  teachers,  was  a  necessity.  Training 
courses  for  teachers  were  also  started,  first  summer  courses,  then  ordinary 
university  courses. 
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The  discussions  resulted  in  1 975  in  the  law  on  ‘home  language’  teaching, 
one  of  the  most  well  known  Swedish  contributions  to  minority  education. 
The  law  (in  force  since  1977)  made  it  possible  to  organise  1-2  weekly  hours 
of  teaching  in  different  minority  mother  tongues  as  a  subject  to  children 
in  comprehensive  school  (i.e.  grades  1-9,  age  7-15),  with  state  support. 
Already  in  the  spring  1975,  29.5%  of  all  62,778  children  registered  by  the 
schools  as  ‘immigrant  children’  participated  in  this  ‘home  language  teach¬ 
ing’.  The  percentage  in  the  autumn  1980  had  grown  to  61%  of  the  86,596 
‘immigrant  children’  (with  3,800  ‘home  language  teachers’)  and  continued 
to  be  over  60%  during  the  following  decade  (the  highest  percentage,  being 
68%  of  the  85,236  ‘immigration  children’  in  1986).  After  the  very  serious 
financial  cuts  in  1991/92  the  percentage  went  down  but  still  in  1994,  55% 
(61,306)  of  the  1 1 1,720  ‘immigrant  children’  participated  (and  had  2,200 
teachers)  (Hyltenstam  &  Tuomela,  1996). 

The  1975  law  was  never  formulated  as  granting  any  child  the  right  to 
instruction  in  or  of  the  mother  tongue  (but  see  Linde  &  Lofgren,  1988), 
only  as  a  conditional  duty  for  local  authorities  to  organise  it,  with  many 
‘if ’s.  No  teaching  relating  to  the  mother  tongue  has  ever  been  obligatory  in 
Sweden  -  except  for  Swedish-speaking  children.  What  was  obligatory  was 
the  auxiliary  teaching  of  Swedish  to  minority  children,  if  teachers  deemed 
it  necessary.  Municio  (1987)  is  the  most  thorough  treatise  of  the  ‘home 
language  reform’,  the  discussions  leading  to  it  and  its  implementation. 

Most  of  the  students  (80-90%)  who  participated  in  the  ‘home  language 
teaching’  (1-2  hours  per  week),  were  in  Swedish-medium  classes.  The  rest 
were  either  in  mother-tongue  medium  classes  (mostly  Finns,  but  there  were 
also  classes  in  several  other  languages,  e.g.  Arabic,  Assyrian,  English, 
Greek,  Serbocroat,  Spanish,  Turkish)  or  in  ‘combined’  classes  (‘samman- 
satta  klasser’),  with  minority  students  from  one  group  only,  together  with 
Swedish  children,  where  the  minority  students  had  some  teaching  through 
the  medium  of  their  own  language  initially  while  the  rest  of  the  teaching 
was  in  Swedish  for  the  whole  class.  Both  types  of  class  were  transitional, 
and  usually  all  the  teaching,  except  the  teaching  in  the  mother  tongue  as 
a  subject  (in  most  cases  only  1  or  2  lessons  per  week)  was  in  Swedish 
already  from  grade  4. 

The  number  of  Finnish-medium  elementary  classes  grew  rapidly,  in 
many  cases  despite  opposition  by  Swedish  politicians  and  school  author¬ 
ities:  there  were  88  of  them  in  1975,  85%  of  all  the  104  mother  tongue 
medium  classes  in  Sweden;  414  in  1980  (76%  of  the  total  of  542  classes) 
and  468  in  1981  (out  of  600).  In  many  local  authorities  there  were  seri¬ 
ous  conflicts  with  school  strikes,  organised  by  parents  (Skutnabb-Kangas 
&  Cummins,  1988)  and  sometimes  teachers.  Often  the  continuation  of 
mother  tongue-medium  classes  was  a  result  of  a  struggle  every  single  year, 
but  some  local  authorities  also  supported  mother-tongue  medium  education 
and  got  good  results  (Skutnabb-Kangas  &  Cummins,  1988). 
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Government-commissioned  research  was  used  against  the  parents  at 
several  different  levels  (just  as  lack  of  research  results  had  been  used 
earlier,  in  the  1920s  and  1930s,  together  with  a  refusal  to  grant  money  for 
research,  despite  many  well-founded  requests  and  despite  research  results 
being  claimed  to  be  the  backbone  of  the  Swedish  social  engineering  -  see 
Municio,  1996).  The  Swedish  National  Board  of  Education  initiated  a 
large  study  of  combined  classes  in  Malmo,  with  Swedish  taught  already 
in  preschool.  Despite  the  massive  efforts,  with  extra  teachers  and  extra 
time  for  planning,  and  despite  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  tests  meant  for 
younger  children  were  used,  the  results  showed  that  the  Finnish  children  in 
these  classes  did  not  do  as  well  as  Swedish  children  in  Swedish  language 
tests.  Still,  the  results  were  presented  as  showing  that  the  combined  class 
model  gave  Finnish  children  enhanced  possibilities.  Likewise,  the  Board 
commissioned  an  overview  of  immigrant  minority  education  in  Sweden 
from  Christina  Bratt  Paulston  (1983).  It  concluded  that  the  Swedes  had 
been  fooled  into  believing  in  the  mother  tongue  hypothesis;  that  immigrant 
children,  given  the  chance,  would  like  to  assimilate  and  become  good 
Swedes;  and  that  within  two  generations  all  the  others  would  be  assimilated 
except,  maybe,  the  Finns  and  the  Finnish  ‘Gypsies’  (i.e.  Roma).  Both 
these  studies  have  been  severely  criticized  in  relation  to  the  methods,  the 
data  and  the  conclusions  (e.g.  Skutnabb-Kangas,  1996b;  Jaakkola,  1989; 
Hyltenstam  &  Tuomela,  1996:  see  the  review  by  Paulston  in  Volume  4). 

In  order  to  contribute  a  further  study  of  the  Sweden  Finnish  school 
issue,  a  joint  Swedish-Finnish  large-scale  project  was  proposed  (Bruun 
et  al.,  1984)  and  carried  through  with  resources  from  both  Finnish  and 
Swedish  research  councils.  The  main  results  are  published  in  Peura  & 
Skutnabb-Kangas  (1994).  There  were  subprojects  on  the  cooperation  and 
participation  of  minority  parents  in  the  decision  making  process  in  their 
children’s  schooling.  Municio  showed  that  the  parents  were  treated  by  the 
school  authorities  as  neither  cooperators  nor  adversaries  but  as  non-parties 
whom  the  Swedish  authorities  listened  to  politely  and  then  completely 
ignored.  With  respect  to  gender  differences  in  the  parents’  and  children’s 
generations,  Rosenberg  &  Toukomaa  showed  a  pattern  of  strong  women 
and  self-marginalising  men,  with  these  roles  possibly  carrying  over  to  the 
younger  generation.  Other  projects  focused  on  the  development  from  an 
immigrant  group  to  a  national  ethnic  minority  (Peura),  on  communication 
strategies  of  youngsters  in  Finnish  medium  grade  7-9  classes  (Kuure)  and 
on  the  integration  and  ethnic  identity  of  these  youngsters  and  their  parents 
(Skutnabb-Kangas). 

The  last  two  subprojects  studied  20  working  class  children,  bom  in 
Sweden,  who  had  had  9  years  in  Finnish-medium  classes  in  two  metro¬ 
politan  Stockholm  schools  in  Botkyrka  and  Upplands  Vasby.  The  children 
were  trained  as  co-researchers  and  they  also  studied  their  own  communica¬ 
tion  strategies  themselves.  The  project  has  rich  observational  data,  several 
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interviews  with  the  children  and  their  parents  (e.g.  transcribed  parent 
interviews,  with  291  questions,  1,653.000  bytes;  children’s  interviews,  99 
questions,  510,000  byttes),  non-verbal  IQ  tests  [Raven],  language  tests  in 
both  languages  (including  Swedish-language  tests  for  the  parents),  essays, 
videotaped  sessions  where  the  children  analyze  their  own  communication 
strategies,  and  many  other  types  of  data.  The  children  were  compared 
to  Finnish  children  in  northern  Finland  (N  =  28),  to  Swedish  (and  other) 
children  in  two  Swedish-medium  parallel  classes,  one  in  each  school  (N 
=  53)  and  to  those  class  mates  in  Finnish-medium  classes  (N  =  34)  who 
could  not  participate  in  the  project  because  they  did  not  meet  the  criteria, 
e.g.  were  not  bom  in  Sweden. 

The  languages  tests  showed  that  their  Finnish  was  almost  at  the  same 
level  as  that  of  Finnish  children  in  Finland.  Their  Swedish  language  test 
results  and  their  school  achievement  were  somewhat  better  than  those  of 
the  Swedish  mostly  middle  class  controls.  They  and  the  parents  fulfilled 
the  criteria  used  for  integration  preparedness,  with  high  cognitive,  affec¬ 
tive  and  behavioural  competence  in  both  languages  and  cultures  and  high 
degrees  of  metalinguistic/metacultural  awareness.  The  children  identified 
positively  with  both  languages,  cultures  and  countries.  They  themselves 
explained  the  positive  results  in  terms  of  having  had  continuation  in  their 
educational  career  and  support  from  their  parents  and  teachers,  in  addition 
to  the  local  authority  having  supported  the  educational  choices  which  their 
parents  and  they  themselves  had  made. 

The  results  confirm  what  has  been  at  the  core  of  the  debates  of  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century:  when  mother  tongue  medium  education  (with 
good  second  language  teaching)  lasts  long  enough,  minimally  the  first  6 
years,  high  levels  of  bilingualism  and  a  possibility  of  strong  achievement 
at  school  follow. 

Admittedly  the  numbers  involved  were  small,  but  very  few  Finnish 
children  in  Sweden  have  had  9  years  of  mother  tongue  medium  (MTM) 
education.  Also,  the  chances  of  studying  children  from  other  minority 
groups  in  Sweden  with  9  years  of  MTM  education  are  zero.  No  other 
group  in  state  schools  has  had  or  will  have  any  MTM  education  above 
grade  6,  and  the  State  Committee  report  in  1996  limited  even  the  mother 
tongue  teaching  as  a  subject  to  only  7  years  during  the  whole  formal 
education  for  other  groups.  Still  most  recent  studies  point  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  above. 

Hill’s  ethnographic  study  (1995)  with  42  17-year  olds  from  several 
ethnic  minority  groups  in  the  first  grade  of  upper  secondary  school 
(‘gymnasieskolan’),  with  a  dozen  mother  tongues,  chosen  amongst  ‘immi¬ 
gration  children’  in  Gothenburg  bom  in  1977  who  had  had  ‘home  language 
training’  in  preschool,  divides  the  youngsters  in  three  groups:  those  who 
had  had  mother  tongue  teaching  throughout  their  comprehensive  school 
without  any  break  (group  A),  those  who  had  had  at  least  a  few  years  of 
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it  in  comprehensive  school  (group  B)  and  those  who  stopped  it  earlier, 
before  grade  3  (group  C).  (There  are  some  similarities  with  the  three  par¬ 
tite  division  in  the  Ramirez  et  al.  study  in  the  U.S.A.,  see  Faltis,  this 
volume.)  81%  of  all  the  children  came  from  the  lowest  social  layers.  In 
short,  those  who  showed  the  best  results  (school  achievement,  Swedish  lan¬ 
guage,  identity,  capacity  to  express  abstract  concepts,  etc)  were  the  ones 
with  continuous  mother  tongue  teaching  from  preschool  throughout  the 
comprehensive  school,  group  A.  The  lowest  scoring  group,  with  difficul¬ 
ties  in  Swedish  according  to  both  their  own  and  the  researcher’s  evaluation 
and  with  negative  scores  on  all  the  other  measures,  were  the  ones  with 
most  Swedish,  group  C.  Several  other  recent  studies  can  be  interpreted 
in  a  similar  vein,  or  at  least  showing  that  MTM  education  or  teaching 
of  the  MT  as  a  subject  has  not  had  any  adverse  effect  on  the  children’s 
Swedish  or  educational  achievement  (e.g.  Bergman,  1993;  Eriksson,  1994; 
Skolverket,  1993;  Virta,  1994). 

Other  researchers  (e.g.  Linde  &  Lofgren,  1988)  have  argued  that  Finnish 
and  other  minority  students  should  be  in  largely  Swedish  medium  classes. 
However,  the  data  which  they  base  this  recommendation  on  provide  little 
support  for  it.  All  these  studies  can  thus  be  interpreted  differently  from 
what  the  authors  themselves  do.  Hyltenstam  &  Tuomela  (1996),  for  exam¬ 
ple,  point  out  that  the  very  high  degree  of  heterogeneity  of  the  participating 
students,  shown  in  one  of  the  substudies  can  have  played  a  role  for  all  the 
results  (not  only  in  this  but  also  in  the  other  substudies).  They  list  some  of 
the  heterogeneity,  where  on  the  one  hand  some  students  did  not  yet  know 
much  Swedish  whereas  others  who  were  monolingual  in  Swedish  were 
also  included,  because  of  the  definition  of  “immigrant  students”  used  in 
the  project  (1996,  82).  According  to  Hyltenstam  &  Tuomela  (1996,  83)  it 
is  “not  impossible  that  it  is  conditions  of  this  kind  which,  when  one  [=  the 
authors]  looks  at  the  group  as  a  whole,  are  responsible  for  the  result  being 
that  mother  tongue  teaching  does  not  have  any  impact"  (my  translation). 
Furthermore,  Linde  and  Lofgren  found  that  grade  8  Linnish  students  who 
had  received  the  bulk  of  their  education  through  Finnish  were  perform¬ 
ing  just  as  well  in  Swedish  as  similar  students  who  had  been  educated 
predominantly  in  Swedish. 

FUTURE  DIRECTIONS 

The  large  gap  between  some  of  the  positive  intentions  behind  earlier 
reforms,  the  resistance  from  many  local  authorities  and  many  problems  in 
the  implementation  of  regulations  have  been  described  in  several  studies, 
some  of  them  longitudinal  (e.g.  Johansson,  1993;  Municio,  1987).  One 
site  of  struggle  has  also  been  what  kinds  of  research  and  experiments  have 
been  allowed  and  financed  and  how  research  has  been  conducted  and  used. 
Cooption  of  the  fairly  few  researchers  is  easier  and  pressure  on  them  to 
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conform  to  state  ideologies  is  also  more  fierce  in  small  countries  than  in 
countries  with  more  opportunities.  Research  used  for  control  can  easily 
dominate  under  those  circumstances. 

The  latest  developments  in  minority  education  include  a  harsh  attempt 
in  1991-92  at  removing  the  rest  of  the  mother  tongue  teaching  through 
economic  cutbacks  in  state  schools  (and  most  schools  in  the  Nordic  coun¬ 
tries  are  state  schools).  The  official  message  in  the  final  report  from  the 
(State)  Committee  on  Immigration  Policy,  summer  1996  has  not  been 
interpreted  in  optimistic  ways  for  minorities  in  Sweden. 

An  interesting  contradiction  is  that  the  conservative  government,  in  the 
name  of  “choice  for  parents”  and  “free  markets”,  mainly  geared  towards 
elite  education,  also  had  to  allow  independent  minority  schools  to  start 
in  1991,  with  state  support  (provided  at  least  50%  of  the  teaching  was  in 
Swedish,  though).  The  government  has  already  cut  some  of  the  support. 
There  were  in  1996-97  11  Finnish  schools,  with  altogether  fewer  than 
1,000  students  (one  of  these  is  used  as  an  example  in  Skutnabb-Kangas 
(1995)  and  several  Muslim  schools.  Some  small  scale  evaluations  are 
planned.  In  general,  the  children  seem  to  be  doing  very  well  indeed  in 
these  schools. 

Some  of  the  worries  for  the  future  include: 

—  a  risk  of  the  existence  of  independent  schools  making  it  seem  unnec¬ 
essary  to  have  mother  tongue  medium  classes  in  state  schools; 

—  the  rest  of  the  teaching  of  the  different  minority  mother  tongues 
disappearing  fast  from  school  time  tables  (but  followed  by  some 
teaching  of  some  of  these  languages  as  foreign  languages  in  upper 
secondary  schools); 

—  a  further  widening  of  social  gaps  in  society,  with  the  dismantling  of  the 
welfare  society,  leading  to  still  more  marginalisation  of  the  weakest 
immigration  and  refugee  minorities,  with  a  housing  “ghettoization”  as 
an  additional  result,  with  the  same  type  of  educational  consequences 
as  in  inner  cities  in  North  Americas; 

—  celebration  of  linguistic  and  cultural  diversity  in  the  European  Union 
resulting  at  best  in  some  support  for  national  minorities  but  only  a 
few  crumbs  for  immigrant  and  refugee  minorities. 

Research  results  are  not  decisive  for  educational  change  -  economic  and 
political  power  politics  often  carry  much  more  weight.  With  both  Finland 
and  Sweden  having  joined  the  European  Union  at  the  same  time  (1996) 
and  the  Finnish  economy  now  (after  the  initial  shock  of  Eastern  European 
trade  disappearing  overnight  with  the  disintegration  of  the  Soviet  Union) 
starting  to  overtake  the  Swedish,  the  need  for  the  small  Nordic  countries 
to  work  together  seems  to  start  dawning  on  Sweden,  a  country  which  has 
not  seen  itself  in  a  minority  position  with  respect  to  power. 

Also,  even  if  no  rehabilitation  has  been  suggested,  some  recent  analyses 
seem  to  echo  much  earlier  ones  by  Hanseg&rd,  Toukomaa,  etc.  The  more 
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covert  and  sophisticated  Swedish  hegemonic  measures,  using  linguistic 
and  cultural  rather  than  biologically  argued  hierarchising  arguments  in  the 
educational  assimilation  process  and  attempting  linguistic  and  cultural 
genocide  rationalised  as  ‘helping’,  seem  to  have  started  much  earlier 
in  Sweden’s  policies  towards  Finns  than  in  most  other  countries  (see 
Skutnabb-Kangas,  1996a).  Where  physical  force  and  cruder  assimilation- 
ist  arguments  were  earlier  used  to  disempower  minorities  via  education, 
without  asking  for  or  trying  carefully  to  manufacture  consent,  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  Finnish  children  in  Sweden  after  WW2  has  clearly  shown  that 
racism  can  be  linguistically  and  culturally  argued,  rather  than  biologically 
argued,  and  that  it  is  not  about  skin  colour  but  about  power  relations.  There 
are  hopefully  some  more  general  lessons  to  be  learned,  not  only  for  the 
involved  parties  but  also  others.  Some  of  the  more  vocal  “second  and  third 
generation”  youngsters  who  have  succeeded  despite  the  system,  seem  to 
be  continuing  the  discussion. 

Roskilde  University 
Denmark 
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DEAF  BILINGUAL  BICULTURAL  EDUCATION 


Bilingual  bicultural  education  of  Deaf  students  recognizes  both  the  native 
sign  language  of  the  Deaf  community  and  the  majority  language  of  the 
country  in  which  the  students  reside.  It  also  fosters  Deaf  culture  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  many  cultures  comprising  the  broader  society.  Under¬ 
lying  this  educational  philosophy  is  the  notion  that  Deaf  people  are  indi¬ 
viduals  who  are  linguistically  and  culturally  distinct.  It  is  an  “empowering 
education”  -  one  that  fosters  a  sense  of  pride  and  self  motivation  in  Deaf 
individuals  (Malkowski,  1995).  In  contrast,  Deaf  education  has  historically 
been  dominated  by  a  monolingual  philosophy.  Educational  methodologies 
have  been  based  on  an  “audist”  view  of  Deaf  people  as  “audiologically 
handicapped”.  With  this  monolingual  philosophy  in  place,  Deaf  people 
have  had  little  say  in  their  education  and  hearing  professionals  have 
directed  their  attention  to  “helping”  Deaf  students  “succeed”  as  semi¬ 
hearing  people. 

This  review  follows  the  early  development  of  Deaf  education  in  the 
1700s,  tracing  the  sparks  which  kept  native  sign  language  and  Deaf  culture 
alive  during  the  years  of  monolingual  education  until  the  rise  of  the 
Gallaudet  revolution  and  the  beginnings  of  bilingual  bicultural  Deaf  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  1980s.  We  highlight  the  developments  of  bilingual  bicultural 
education  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  the  U.S.  and  Canada  including  contri¬ 
butions  in  practice  and  research  from  a  political,  cultural  and  linguistic 
perspective  of  the  Deaf  community  (see  the  reviews  by  Branson  &  Miller 
in  Volumes  1  and  8). 

EARLY  DEVELOPMENTS 

Carbin  (1996)  traces  the  early  history  of  Deaf  education  in  Europe.  He 
documents  individual  tutoring  which  occurred  until  the  18th  century  when 
public  education  became  more  accepted.  According  to  Lane  (1977,  1984), 
a  hearing  priest,  Abbe  de  l’Epee  brought  together  Deaf  students  to  open  the 
first  Deaf  school  in  Paris,  France  in  1760.  In  doing  so,  a  natural  outgrowth 
was  the  emergence  of  a  Deaf  community,  the  essential  circumstance  in 
which  a  language  -  sign  language  -  could  develop.  De  l’Epee  used 
methodical  signs  (a  combination  of  spoken  French  with  the  signs  learned 
from  the  children,  invented  grammatical  words  and  endings)  to  teach 
written  French  to  the  children. 


J.  Cummins  andD.  Corson  (eds),  Encyclopedia  of  Language  and  Education, 
Volume  5:  Bilingual  Education,  231-240. 
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In  the  early  1800s,  Thomas  Hopkin  Gallaudet,  a  hearing  educator  from 
the  United  States,  went  to  Paris,  France  to  learn  from  Abbe  Sicard,  a 
hearing  follower  of  De  l’Eppee.  Sicard  was  going  beyond  his  mentor’s 
methods  for  teaching  written  French  by  using  natural  signs  learned  from  his 
brilliant  Deaf  pupil,  Jean  Massieu.  Gallaudet  returned  to  the  United  States 
with,  Laurent  Clerc,  a  Deaf  master  teacher.  Clerc,  whose  first  teacher  had 
been  Massieu,  taught  French  Sign  Language  to  Gallaudet.  Together,  Clerc 
and  Gallaudet  established  the  first  school  for  Deaf  students  in  the  United 
States  on  April  15,  1817  in  Hartford,  Connecticut.  It  is  now  known  as  The 
American  School  for  the  Deaf.  As  French  Sign  Language  used  by  Clerc 
merged  with  sign  language  used  by  the  local  Deaf  people,  American  Sign 
Language  (ASL)  emerged.  Clerc  trained  Deaf  and  hearing  individuals  as 
teachers,  many  of  whom  gained  prominence,  including  Ronald  Macdonald 
who  opened  the  first  Canadian  School  for  Deaf  children  in  Quebec  City  in 
June,  1831.  (Carbin,  1996). 

The  lesson  learned  from  this  early  history  is  striking.  The  willingness 
of  these  few  hearing  teachers  to  leam  from  their  Deaf  students,  Deaf 
teachers  and  Deaf  colleagues  and  the  willingness  of  these  Deaf  individuals 
to  collaborate  with  them  resulted  in  historic  developments  in  the  early 
education  of  Deaf  students  in  France,  the  United  States  and  Canada  (Lane, 
1 977).  Over  the  next  several  decades,  many  Deaf  schools  were  established, 
many  teachers  and  administrators  were  Deaf  and  ASL  was  used  in  the 
classrooms.  This  period  became  known  as  the  “Golden  Age”  for  the  Deaf 
community.  It  lasted  until  oralism  began  to  gain  prominence  along  with 
an  increase  in  hearing  instructors  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century. 

Oral  language  for  instruction  of  Deaf  students  was  adopted  officially 
in  1880  at  the  International  Congress  of  Educators  of  the  Deaf  in  Milan, 
Italy  and  sign  language  went  underground  (Carbin,  1996).  George  Veditz, 
president  of  the  National  Association  of  the  Deaf  (an  organization  in  the 
United  States)  was  among  many  Deaf  people  who  recognized  the  need  to 
preserve  sign  language  and  established  a  fund  to  do  so  on  film  (Veditz, 
1913).  The  suppression  of  sign  language  and  decline  in  the  number  of 
Deaf  educators  had  deleterious  effects  on  the  academic,  social,  cognitive, 
emotional,  cultural  and  linguistic  development  of  Deaf  individuals  and 
on  the  Deaf  community.  Course  content  was  presented  in  spoken  English 
which  could  not  possibly  be  fully  accessible  to  Deaf  students  and  children’s 
academic  achievements  were  limited  by  and  measured  by  their  oral  English 
ability.  By  1970  some  educators,  administrators  and  teachers  recognized 
the  disastrous  effects  the  oral,  monolingual  approach  had  on  the  spoken 
and  written  English  of  the  students,  many  of  whom  graduated  from  oral 
programs  illiterate  in  both  ASL  and  English. 

To  remedy  this  situation,  educational  professionals  adopted  “Total 
Communication”  (a  combination  of  spoken  English,  signs  used  in  English 
order,  fingerspelling,  visual  aids,  speechreading  and  writing)  and  artificial 
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English  coding  systems  such  as  Signed  English,  Seeing  Essential  English 
(SEE  1),  Signing  Exact  English  (SEE  2),  the  Rochester  Method,  Linguis¬ 
tics  of  Visual  English  (LOVE)  and  Cued  Speech.  All  of  these  systems  were 
developed  in  an  attempt  to  model  English  in  a  visual  mode  and  so,  were 
monolingual  in  philosophy.  These  artificial  systems  all  place  a  heavy  strain 
on  young  Deaf  children  as  they  do  not  follow  the  principles  of  a  natural 
visual  language.  They  also  alter  the  natural  flow  of  English  (inflection  and 
timing)  as  each  system  laboriously  attempts  to  represent  the  grammar  of 
Standard  English  on  the  hands  in  a  variety  of  ways.  People  can  not  sustain 
a  rich  conversation  with  any  of  these  artificial  sign  systems  that  distort 
both  ASL  and  English.  Due  to  the  incomplete  messages  conveyed  with 
these  systems,  Deaf  students  were  placed  at  an  educational  disadvantage. 
Thus  many  Deaf  students,  educated  with  these  systems,  left  school  with 
low  literacy  skills  in  both  ASL  and  English.  Many  had  low  self-esteem 
and  lacked  indepth  knowledge  of  the  world  for  full  participation  in  life’s 
opportunities,  including  the  variety  of  jobs  available  to  their  hearing  peers 
(Canadian  Association  of  the  Deaf  position  paper,  1994).  The  monolin¬ 
gual  philosophy  resulted  in  an  ironic  socioeducational  phenomenon.  Deaf 
students  graduated  with  no  exposure  to  a  language  which  they  could  have 
full  access  to  (ASL)  had  they  been  permitted.  Instead,  they  were  exposed 
to  a  language  which  they  could  not  have  full  access  to  (spoken  English) 
and  which  was  being  altered  (through  inconsistent  visually  coded  sytems) 
in  an  attempt  to  make  it  accessible.  Thus,  students  graduated  without 
the  secondary  discourses  necessary  for  literacy  in  either  ASL  or  English. 
Likewise,  students  had  been  denied  recognition  of  a  common  cultural  iden¬ 
tity  which  was  also  eliminated  from  the  traditional  educational  systems. 
(Residential  school  programs  were  an  exception,  where  Deaf  culture 
blossomed).  While  ASL  was  suppressed  as  a  socioeducational  phenom¬ 
enon  in  general,  it  continued  to  thrive  as  a  sociocultural  phenomenon  within 
the  Deaf  community.  Furthermore,  research  has  shown  us  that  Deaf  chil¬ 
dren  of  Deaf  parents  achieve  higher  academic  and  literacy  levels  than  their 
Deaf  peers  who  have  hearing  parents  (Israelite,  Ewoldt  &  Hoffmeister, 
1992).-  These  findings  are  suggestive  of  the  potential  efficacy  of  ASL  and 
Deaf  culture  in  the  educational  environment.  The  perpetuation  of  ASL 
and  Deaf  culture  as  a  sociocultural  phenomenon  within  the  Deaf  commu¬ 
nity  and  its  socioeducational  benefits  to  Deaf  children  of  Deaf  parents 
promises  benefits  to  Deaf  children  of  hearing  parents  if  it  were  extended 
to  their  socioeducational  context  (Mason,  1996). 


MAJOR  CONTRIBUTIONS 

In  the  midst  of  the  controversy  in  Deaf  education  surrounding  monolingual 
sign  sytems  and  monolingual  oral  education,  research  on  ASL  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  1960s  by  Stokoe  (1960)  describing  the  unique  characteristics 
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and  features  of  the  language  and  culture  of  Deaf  people.  ASL  is  capable 
of  expressing  the  full  dimension  of  human  experience  including  opinions, 
theories,  history  and  poetry.  We  now  know  that  ASL  is  a  language  that 
uses  handshapes,  palm  orientation,  location,  movement  and  nonmanual 
signals  (body  and  head  shifting,  body  movement  and  facial  markers)  with 
its  own  content,  grammar  and  formalized  rules  for  use.  (Valli  &  Lucas, 
1995).  Research  on  ASL  continued  into  the  1970s  (Klima  &  Bellugi,  1979) 
lending  credibility  to  ASL  as  a  recognized  language  and  paving  the  way 
for  Deaf  pride  and  the  student  revolution  at  Gallaudet  University  on  March 
6-13,  1988  (Philip  &  Small,  1992).  The  revolution  called  for  a  Deaf  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  only  academic  institution  of  higher  education  for  Deaf  students 
in  the  U.S.  (Gibson  &  Small,  1995).  The  Gallaudet  protest  led  to  a  political 
awakening  in  the  Deaf  community.  In  1989  over  6,000  people  converged 
on  Washington  D.C  to  attend  The  Deaf  Way  International  Conference  on 
Deaf  Culture  and  Festival  held  at  Gallaudet  University.  This  conference 
marked  an  international  milestone  where  Deaf  people  shared  their  rich 
cultural,  linguistic,  artistic  and  literary  heritage  as  well  as  their  political 
aspirations  (Erting,  Johnson,  Smith  &  Snyder,  1994).  That  same  year, 
a  working  paper.  Unlocking  the  Curriculum  (Johnson,  Liddell  &  Erting, 
1989),  was  released  at  Gallaudet  University  calling  for  bilingual  bicultural 
education  for  Deaf  students.  These  events  and  the  work  of  the  Bicultural 
Center  in  Silver  Spring,  Maryland  played  a  significant  role  in  the  shift 
toward  bilingual  bicultural  education  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

By  the  end  of  the  1980s,  several  schools  for  Deaf  students  in  the  United 
States  were  on  the  road  to  becoming  bilingual  bicultural;  The  Learning 
Center  for  Deaf  Children,  Framingham,  MA,  The  Indiana  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  The  California  School  for  the  Deaf,  Fremont,  CA  are  among  the 
better  known  such  schools.  Inspired  by  the  “Deaf  President  Now”  protest  at 
Gallaudet  and  the  importance  of  an  “empowering  education”  the  Canadian 
Deaf  community  took  action  as  well.  A  series  of  “Deaf  Ontario  Now” 
rallies  in  1988  and  1989  led  by  the  Ontario  Association  of  the  Deaf  and  the 
Deaf  community,  became  the  pivotal  force  leading  to  The  Deaf  Education 
Review  Report  ( 1989).  One  of  the  recommendations  arising  from  the  report 
was  to  establish  a  pilot  bilingual  bicultural  program  at  the  Ernest  C.  Drury 
School  for  the  Deaf  in  Milton,  Ontario.  By  1993  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Education  and  Training  supported  a  bilingual  bicultural  policy  for  the  three 
provincial  schools  for  Deaf  students.  That  same  year,  Bill  4  was  passed 
by  the  provincial  parliament,  with  the  efforts  of  the  Deaf  community  and 
Gary  Malkowski,  a  Deaf  member  of  parliament  to  help  push  it  through. 
This  bill,  recognizing  ASL  and  LSQ  (Langue  des  Signes  Quebequoise)  as 
languages  of  instruction  for  Deaf  students  in  Ontario,  became  part  of  the 
Education  Act.  Other  statutes  have  been  passed  in  Alberta  and  Manitoba 
recognizing  ASL  as  a  sociocultural  and  socioeducational  language.  Since 
the  Education  Act  in  Alberta  allows  for  instruction  in  languages  other  than 
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English  and  French,  ASL  is  considered  one  such  other  language.  The 
Alberta  School  for  the  Deaf  in  Edmonton,  and  The  Sign  Talk  Community 
Centre  in  Manitoba  are  becoming  bilingual  bicultural  programs  as  well  as 
the  provincial  schools  in  Ontario.  The  teacher  training  programme  at  York 
University  in  Ontario  has  a  bilingual  bicultural  education  stream.  David 
Mason,  the  first  Deaf  Canadian  to  graduate  from  a  Canadian  provincial 
school  and  later  receive  a  doctoral  degree  from  a  Canadian  university,  is 
an  assistant  professor  in  that  program  (Carbin,  1996). 

While  the  transition  in  Sweden  and  Denmark  toward  fully  functioning 
bilingual  bicultural  education  is  still  in  progress,  it  is  in  many  regards 
ahead  of  its  North  American  counterparts.  In  response  to  a  request  from 
the  Swedish  Board  of  Education  in  1975  (which  had  previously  supported 
oral  monolingual  education)  Inger  Ahlgren  (a  linguist)  and  three  Deaf 
assistants,  conducted  a  study  videotaping  the  progress  of  four  families 
with  Deaf  infants.  Two  had  hearing  parents  and  two  had  Deaf  parents. 
Rather  than  simply  comparing  the  families,  their  study  examined  the  nat¬ 
ural  transferring  of  knowledge  of  Swedish  Sign  Language  and  Deaf  culture 
from  the  Deaf  parents  to  the  hearing  parents.  When  this  was  done,  the 
usual  discrepancies  in  development  between  the  children  of  hearing  par¬ 
ents  and  the  children  of  Deaf  parents  was  not  apparent  (Davies,  1991). 
Furthermore,  when  the  children  were  due  to  begin  school,  their  Swedish 
Sign  language  was  age  appropriate  just  as  Swedish  was  for  hearing  chil¬ 
dren  (Ahlgren,  1994).  As  a  result  of  this  study  and  after  years  of  activism 
by  the  Deaf  community  and  the  parents  of  Deaf  children,  the  Swedish 
Parliament  passed  a  law  (proposition  1980/81:  100,  supplement  12)  stat¬ 
ing  that  Deaf  children  must  be  educated  in  a  way  that  fosters  proficiency 
in  both  Swedish  Sign  Language  and  Swedish  with  an  emphasis  on  liter¬ 
acy  (Mahshie,  1995).  Ahlgren’s  official  report  was  released  in  1982  and 
by  1983,  major  changes  were  made  in  the  national  curriculum  policy  in 
keeping  with  a  bilingual  education  philosophy.  Furthermore,  educational 
officials  recognized  that  real  change  would  occur  only  if  current  teach¬ 
ers  had  the  necessary  skills  in  Swedish  Sign  Language.  Therefore,  every 
spring;  twenty  teachers  from  the  various  schools  in  Sweden  were  given 
release  time  to  take  full-time  coursework  at  the  University  of  Stockholm. 
Programs  were  designed  specifically  for  them  to  improve  their  Swedish 
Sign  Language  abilities  and  their  knowledge  of  Swedish  Sign  Language 
linguistics  to  teach  in  Deaf  bilingual  bicultural  schools. 

While  Denmark  does  not  have  legislation  recognizing  Danish  Sign 
language  as  the  language  of  instruction,  bilingual  education  in  Danish  Sign 
Language  and  Danish  is  widely  accepted  today,  and  has  been  for  quite  some 
time  (Mahshie,  1995).  Copenhagen ’s  Center  for  Total  Communication  also 
known  as  Kastelsve  Center  has  been  instrumental  in  creating  change  in 
Denmark  since  1972.  Britta  Hansen,  director  of  Kastelsve  Center  reports 
that  Deaf  students’  literacy  in  Danish  has  improved  drastically  since  the 
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first  bilingual  class  for  Deaf  students  was  established  in  Copenhagen  in 
1982  (Hansen,  1989). 


WORK  IN  PROGRESS 

Progress  of  bilingual  bicultural  education  of  Deaf  students  can  be  related  to 
the  explosion  of  research  supporting  these  programs,  the  implementation 
of  the  programs  and  the  results  from  the  programs. 

The  recent  explosion  of  research  on  the  linguistics  of  ASL  (Valli  & 
Lucas,  1995),  the  early  natural  development  of  ASL  (Petito  &  Marentette, 

1991) ,  literary  analysis  of  ASL  narratives  (Bahan,  1992;  Bahan  &  Supalla, 

1992)  and  ASL  poetry  (Valli,  1990;  Valli,  1995)  provide  critical  resources 
for  the  growing  success  of  bilingual  bicultural  programs  adding  sophisti¬ 
cation  and  depth  to  the  students’  development  of  their  first  language.  Deaf 
bilingual  bicultural  education  professionals  are  drawing  on  fields  outside 
of  special  education  to  create  a  new  perspective  of  education  in  Deaf  bilin¬ 
gual  bicultural  programs.  Professionals  are  learning  from  such  fields  as 
critical  pedagogy  in  education,  bilingual  education,  cultural  anthropology, 
cross-cultural  interaction,  and  cultural  mediation. 

Implementation  of  bilingual  programs  continues  to  include  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  Deaf  teachers  and  administrators,  teacher  training  in  ASL 
and  ASL  literature,  and  in  techniques  and  knowledge  for  teaching  English 
as  a  second  language  through  ASL.  Programs  include  Deaf  Children’s 
Festival  bringing  together  Deaf  students  their  parents,  members  of  the  Deaf 
and  hearing  communities  from  all  over  the  province,  ASL  Literature  Week 
bringing  together  Deaf  poets,  story  tellers  and  actors  to  work  with  students 
and  their  teachers,  Deaf  Authors’  Week  bringing  together  Deaf  authors  to 
work  with  the  students,  the  development  of  curricula  in  ASL  literature. 
Deaf  studies,  ASL  linguistics  and  bilingual  language  arts.  Evaluation  of 
teachers’  ASL  competency  is  in  progress  in  Ontario.  The  development 
of  ASL  developmental  checklists  for  evaluating  student  progress  in  their 
first  language  are  in  progress  and  being  used  in  Ontario,  Western  Canada 
and  the  U.S.  (Sign  Talk  Development  Project,  1995).  A  literature  text  and 
videotape  utilizing  Deaf  characters  and  based  on  the  real  experiences  of 
Deaf  people  has  been  printed  to  introduce  written  Swedish  with  Swedish 
Sign  Language  Literature  to  students  in  the  bilingual  programs  in  Sweden. 

Recent  results  from  Sweden  and  Denmark  demonstrate  that  the  reading, 
writing  and  overall  academic  levels  of  their  Deaf  students  in  bilingual 
programs  are  on  par  with  their  hearing  peers  (“Deaf  Education  Policies  in 
Denmark”,  1996,  Svartholm,  1996).  Teachers  in  the  bilingual  bicultural 
programs  in  Ontario  have  conducted  teacher  research  using  ethnographic 
methodology  to  provide  a  rich  description  of  the  changes  occurring  within 
their  classrooms  for  practitioners  of  Deaf  bilingual  education  (Small  et  al., 
1997). 
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PROBLEMS  AND  DIFFICULTIES 

Despite  the  significant  international  gains  in  bilingual  bicultural  education 
for  Deaf  students  over  the  last  decade,  several  difficulties  impede  bilingual 
bicultural  progress.  The  majority  of  Deaf  students  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada 
are  still  educated  in  oral  or  “Total  Communication”  monolingual  programs. 
Mahshie  (1995)  reports  the  results  of  a  survey  in  the  U.S.  conducted  by 
Gallaudet  University’s  Center  for  Assessment  and  Demographic  Studies. 
In  1992-1993,  of  the  48,300  Deaf  children  in  the  U.S.,  41%  were  using 
“auditory/aural”  methods  (spoken  English  only),  56.1%  were  in  programs 
using  sign  and  speech  simutaneously  and  0.9%  were  in  programs  using 
some  “other”  method  such  as  cued  speech  (spoken  English  accompanied 
by  handsignals  intended  to  assist  in  speech  reading).  Only  1.9%  were 
in  programs  using  voice  off  sign  (such  as  ASL)  to  communicate  while 
learning  written  English  and  other  academic  subjects.  Thus  the  majority 
of  students  still  struggle  to  learn  English  in  monolingual  programs.  This 
perpetuates  the  cycle  of  disempowering  the  Deaf  community  which  in  turn 
weakens  the  community  as  a  resource  for  bilingual  bicultural  education 
programs  and  Deaf  children. 

Most  professionals  involved  in  bilingual  bicultural  education  are  hearing 
and  have  training  geared  towards  monolingual  education.  This  implies 
that  they  need  support  and  time  to  understand  the  remarkable  sociocultural 
and  sociolinguistic  phenomenon  of  Deaf  bilingualism  and  biculturalism 
before  being  in  a  position  to  support  them  as  socioeducational  phenomena. 
They  also  need  support  and  time  to  develop  their  own  skills  in  ASL. 
Unfortunately,  some  professionals  who  do  not  learn  quickly  enough,  or 
fear  they  will  lose  their  positions  of  power,  interfere  with  or  impede  the 
incorporation  of  ASL  and  Deaf  culture  as  socioeducational  phenomena. 
Thus  competing  agendas  prevail  as  educational  systems  undergo  their 
transitions  towards  bilingual  bicultural  development. 

Many  researchers  and  authors  support  ASL  and  English  as  socio¬ 
educational  languages  for  Deaf  students  as  it  is  reflected  in  bilingual 
bicultuYal  education  models  today  (Johnson,  Liddell  &  Erting,  1989; 
Cummins  &  Danesi,  1990;  Israelite,  Ewoldt  &  Hoffmeister,  1992;  Philip 
&  Small,  1992;  Mahshie,  1995;  Lane,  Hoffmeister  &  Bahan,  1996). 
Some  researchers,  however,  attack  ASL  as  a  socioeducational  phenom¬ 
enon.  These  researchers  critique  bilingual  bicultural  education  due  to  their 
apparent  lack  of  understanding  of  ASL  linguistics,  of  ASL  discourse  struc¬ 
ture  and  of  ASL  literature.  Due  to  this  lack  of  understanding,  some  argue 
for  the  importance  of  inner  speech  using  an  “English  like  signing”  system 
as  a  bridge  to  develop  English  literacy  (Mayer  &  Wells,  1996).  While 
these  authors  recognize  ASL  as  a  sociocultural  phenomenon,  they  ignore 
the  failure  of  “English  like  signing”  systems  (Johnson,  Liddell  &  Erting, 
1989).  These  systems  were  used  unsuccessfully  for  a  century  prior  to 
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the  recent  implementation  of  bilingual  bicultural  programs  in  the  past 
decade.  They  ignore  the  findings  on  improved  literacy  skills  among  Deaf 
students  who  have  received  bilingual  bicultural  education  in  Sweden  and 
Denmark  where  programs  have  been  in  existence  long  enough  to  measure 
success  (Svartholm,  1995;  Deaf  Education  Policies  in  Denmark,  1996). 
They  also  ignore  the  reality  that  Deaf  children  with  Deaf  parents  achieve 
higher  literacy  and  academic  results  than  their  Deaf  peers  with  hearing 
parents  (Israelite,  Ewoldt  &  Hoffmeister,  1992).  Their  arguments  distract 
researchers  from  focusing  on  the  important  work  that  needs  to  be  done  in 
first  and  second  language  acquisition  of  Deaf  students. 

Furthermore,  several  bilingual  programs  with  Deaf  students  are  being 
required  to  prove  their  success  vis-a-vis  improved  literacy  in  the  second 
language  prior  to  the  time  needed  to  implement  a  truly  bilingual  bicultural 
program  with  competent  teachers  in  sign  language  and  bilingual  bicultural 
curricula  developed. 


FUTURE  DIRECTIONS 

Bilingual  education  is  gaining  some  momentum  in  other  countries  and 
expanding  in  countries  where  it  had  already  begun  to  develop.  As  an 
example,  a  working  party  has  been  set  up  in  Western  Australia  to  formu¬ 
late  a  bilingual  bicultural  policy  for  the  Education  Department  of  Western 
Australia.  Several  schools  in  the  U.S.  are  investigating  or  becoming  bilin¬ 
gual  bicultural.  Boston  University  and  Western  Maryland  College  in  the 
U.S.  have  bilingual  bicultural  training  programs  for  future  teachers  of  Deaf 
students. 

Despite  these  gains,  the  future  of  Deaf  education  will  likely  remain 
in  the  control  of  monolingual  proponents  who  have  a  stranglehold  on 
the  industry  of  educating  Deaf  students.  This  monopoly  is  supported  by 
most  teacher  preparation  programmes  which  have  a  monolingual  emphasis 
(Mason,  1995).  Similarly,  monolingual  proponents  tend  to  perpetuate  this 
monopoly  in  their  professional  relationship  with  hearing  parents  of  young 
Deaf  children.  The  only  way  for  this  direction  to  change  is  for  monolingual 
proponents  to  reflect  on  the  historical  tragedy  of  the  monolingual  philos¬ 
ophy  in  Deaf  education  and  to  invite  Deaf  adults  to  become  active  within 
the  realm  of  education  as  Deaf  adults  fight  for  that  right.  When  this  change 
happens,  more  people  will  discover  and  appreciate  Deaf  bilingualism  and 
biculturalism  as  a  remarkable  phenomenon. 

The  Deaf  community  envisions  a  truly  successful  bilingual  bicultural 
education  to  result  in  an  environment  reflected  in  the  history  of  Martha’s 
Vineyard,  an  island  off  Massachussetts,  where  large  numbers  of  Deaf 
people  lived  from  the  17th  century  until  1952.  There,  both  Deaf  and 
hearing  alike  used  sign  language  for  more  than  three  centuries  (Groce, 
1985).  They  collaborated  as  equal  partners  in  all  facets  of  society.  Parents 
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of  Deaf  children  are  the  key  adults  in  the  the  child’s  life  and  Deaf  adults  are 
the  promise  of  what  these  children  can  become.  In  the  future  we  envision 
the  Deaf  community  working  collaboratively  with  parents  and  hearing 
allies  to  create  an  “empowering  education”  for  Deaf  students  which  the 
students  can  carry  with  them  in  both  the  Deaf  and  the  hearing  worlds. 

EC.  Drury  School  for  the  Deaf 
Canada 
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BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  IN  BRUNEI  DARUSSALAM 


Negara  Brunei  Darussalam  (henceforth  Brunei)  is  a  small  country  on  the 
North-West  coast  of  Borneo  which  has  a  total  area  of  2,226  square  miles, 
a  coastline  of  approximately  100  miles  and  a  population  of  267,800.  65% 
of  the  population  are  Malays;  20%  Chinese;  8%  other  indigenous  peoples 
and  7%  expatriate  workers.  The  languages  that  can  be  heard  spoken  in 
Brunei  are  Malay,  English,  various  Chinese  dialects  and  the  languages  of 
the  different  indigenous  people  -  Dusun,  Iban,  Murut,  Tutong  and  Belait. 
The  country  is  ruled  by  a  Sultan  and  due  to  a  healthy  oil-based  economy 
Brunei’s  per  capita  Gross  National  Product  is  US  $17,500.  Schooling  is 
free  and  compulsory  for  all  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen 
years  of  age. 


EARLY  HISTORY 

Brunei  had  at  one  time  been  an  important  regional  power,  but  throughout 
the  nineteenth  century  the  country’s  influence  and  size  was  eroded  as  a 
result  of  power  struggles  among  the  rulers  of  north  Borneo.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  British  Resident  in  1906  to  oversee  Brunei’s  diplomatic  affairs 
also  ensured  the  country’s  national  boundaries.  Brunei  never  became  a 
colony  and  the  Resident  never  threatened  the  office  of  the  Sultan,  who 
continued  to  rule  the  country  and  administer  its  internal  affairs.  However, 
part  of  the  Resident’s  brief  involved  education  and  in  1912  the  country’s 
first  school,  a  Brunei  government-sponsored  Malay  Vernacular  school,  was 
opened  in  the  capital.  This  school  offered  a  basic  education  to  boys  aged 
between  seven  and  fourteen  years.  Over  the  next  thirty  years,  until  the 
Japanese  invasion  of  Brunei  in  1941,  the  number  of  such  schools  in  the 
country  increased  to  24. 

The  demand  for  educated  Bruneians  at  this  time  was  principally  from 
companies  involved  in  the  country’s  fledgling  oil  industry  and  increasingly 
from  the  civil  service  that  was  growing  to  keep  pace  with  this  industry. 

After  the  Second  World  War,  and  a  major  oil  discovery  in  the  country 
in  1951,  Brunei  received  the  impetus  and  resources  to  properly  develop 
its  education  system.  A  government  English  school  was  opened  in  1951, 
with  secondary  classes  beginning  in  1953.  From  1954  Brunei  embarked 
on  a  five  year  Development  Plan  for  Education,  at  the  end  of  which  many 
new  schools,  both  primary  and  secondary,  had  been  constructed,  together 
with  a  national  teacher  training  college. 


J.  Cummins  and  D.  Corson  (eds),  Encyclopedia  of  Language  and  Education, 
Volume  5:  Bilingual  Education,  243-250. 
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Among  these  new  schools  was  one  English  school  that  was  exclusively 
for  girls.  While  some  girls  had  in  the  past  joined  their  male  siblings  in 
the  vernacular  schools,  it  was  not  until  this  latter  period  that  girls  were 
officially  encouraged  to  attend  school.  By  1959  girls  constituted  30%  of 
the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  State’s  schools. 

As  well  as  the  State  schools,  some  private  mission  schools  had  also  been 
built  and  there  were  also  religious  schools  offering  an  Arabic  medium 
education  and  other  schools  catering  for  the  Chinese  population.  The 
teaching  medium  of  a  Bruneian  school  at  this  time  might  have  been  Malay, 
English,  Arabic  or  Chinese. 

MAJOR  CONTRIBUTIONS 

In  1959  a  State  Constitution  was  prepared  which  stipulated  that  the  official 
language  of  the  state  should  be  Malay.  A  report  that  was  prepared  in 
that  year,  and  which  later  became  the  National  Educational  Policy  in  1962, 
recommended  the  use  of  Malay  as  the  medium  of  instruction  in  all  schools. 
However,  before  this  recommendation  could  be  implemented  the  country 
experienced  civil  insurrection.  As  a  result,  schools  were  closed  and  no 
attempt  was  made  to  implement  the  educational  policy  in  the  immediate 
aftermath. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  1960s  the  number  of  schools  and  pupils  enrolled 
continued  to  expand.  The  previous  language  teaching  mediums,  however, 
remained  unchanged.  It  was  not  until  an  Education  Commission  Report 
was  published  in  1972  that  the  question  of  language  teaching  medium  was 
officially  addressed.  Among  other  things,  this  commission  reiterated  the 
recommendations  of  the  1962  Educational  Policy,  including  the  need  to 
instil  Malay  as  the  main  medium  of  instruction  in  Bruneian  schools. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Brunei  planned  to  adopt  this  recommendation 
and  that  the  country  would  today  have  a  monolingual  Malay-medium 
education  system.  However,  in  1974  political  and  diplomatic  relations 
between  Brunei  and  Malaysia  deteriorated,  to  the  extent  that  Bruneians 
studying  at  university  in  Malaysia  were  recalled.  Further,  Brunei  had  had 
no  diplomatic  relations  with  Indonesia  since  the  disturbances  in  1962,  so 
it  could  not  send  its  students  there  for  a  university  education.  There  had 
never  been  any  problem  for  English  medium  students,  they  had  always 
gone  to  universities  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  English-speaking 
Commonwealth  countries.  The  immediate  solution  for  the  Malay  medium 
Bruneian  students  was  to  send  them  to  English-speaking  universities,  but 
having  first  provided  them  with  crash  courses  in  the  English  language. 

The  experience  of  1974  meant  that  some  of  the  1972  Commission’s 
recommendations  could  not  be  implemented.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Education  Commission  of  1972  wanted  and  expected  to  see  an  education 
system  using  Malay  as  the  main  language  of  instruction,  just  as  had  been 
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planned  in  1962.  Instead,  and  through  circumstance,  a  National  System  of 
Education,  using  both  Malay  and  English,  was  announced  in  1984. 

The  National  System  of  Education,  more  commonly  referred  to  in  Brunei 
as  dwibahasa  ( dwi :  two;  bahasa:  language)  is  divided  into  four  parts: 
Lower  Primary;  Upper  Primary;  Lower  Secondary  and  Upper  Secondary. 
Lower  Primary  is  taught  mainly  in  the  Malay  medium,  with  pupils  only 
being  exposed  to  English  Language  as  a  subject.  In  Upper  Primary  (starting 
at  Primary  4)  there  is  an  abrupt  change,  with  Mathematics,  History,  Science 
and  Geography,  as  well  as  English  Language,  all  being  taught  through 
the  medium  of  English.  The  implicit  assumption  is  that  subjects  which 
are  heavily  dependent  on  the  English  language  and,  crucially,  which  are 
eventually  examined  in  English  at  the  end  of  secondary  school,  should  be 
taught  in  English  while  the  remainder  are  taught  in  Malay.  In  effect,  this 
means  that  the  majority  of  school  subjects  from  Upper  Primary  to  Upper 
Secondary  are  taught  in  English. 

The  aim  of  this  school  system  is  to  produce  fully  bilingual  and  biliterate 
pupils  and  is  an  example  of  what  Baker  (1993:  165)  has  described  as  Main¬ 
stream  Bilingual  Education.  Other  relevant  definitions  include  Dodson’s 
(1985:  325)  bi-monolingualism,  in  which  pupils  are  taught  through  two 
language  mediums,  and  immersion,  if  adopting  Harley’s  (1991)  definition 
which  describes  immersion  education  as  occurring  when  50%  or  more  of 
the  day’s  schooling  takes  place  in  the  second  language. 

WORK  IN  PROGRESS 

Lewis  (1981)  has  noted  that  “any  policy  for  language,  especially  in  the 
system  of  education,  has  to  take  account  of  the  attitude  of  those  likely  to 
be  affected”  (Lewis,  1981:  262).  The  Ministry  of  Education  in  Brunei 
never  had  the  opportunity  to  gauge  the  likely  response  from  the  general 
public  to  the  introduction  of  a  bilingual  education  system.  Indeed,  given 
the  recommendations  of  1962  and  1972,  it  might  have  been  assumed  that 
the  new  education  system  would  receive  a  hostile  reception  from  a  public 
that  had  been  expecting  the  implementation  of  a  Malay-medium  only 
system.  In  the  event,  opposition  to  the  new  education  system  was  rather 
muted,  but  actual  attitudes  were  still  unknown  and  the  Ministry  realised 
that  public  support  for  its  new  education  system  might  prove  critical  for 
its  successful  long  term  implementation.  It  was  not  until  1993,  however, 
that  a  comprehensive  survey  of  national  attitudes  to  languages  in  education 
was  conducted. 

The  attitude  survey  was  conducted  by  the  University  of  Brunei  Darus¬ 
salam  with  assistance  from  the  Ministry  of  Education.  It  reached  a  repre¬ 
sentative  cross-section  of  society  and  was  answered  by  1  in  375  Bruneians, 
a  response  which  compares  favourably  with  other  national  attitude  surveys. 
The  survey  showed  overwhelmingly  that  Bruneians  want  to  study  and  be 
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able  to  use  both  English  and  Malay.  Most  importantly,  as  far  as  the 
country’s  present  education  system  is  concerned,  the  survey  showed  that 
Bruneians  do  not  want  a  return  to  the  former  system  of  education  and 
nor  do  they  want  an  exclusively  Malay  medium  education.  In  effect, 
and  although  the  results  were  certainly  not  contrived,  the  survey  endorsed 
the  Ministry’s  implementation  of  a  bilingual  education  system  using  both 
Malay  and  English. 

Whether  the  Bruneian  public  would  have  been  so  overwhelmingly  in 
favour  of  the  bilingual  education  system  had  the  survey  been  conducted  a 
few  years  earlier  is  debatable.  Between  1984  and  1993  it  became  increas¬ 
ingly  obvious  that  English  was  the  lingua  franca  of  Asia  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  and  therefore  held  an  important  key  to  Brunei’s  relations  with 
other  countries  as  well  as  career  prospects  for  the  individual.  In  addition, 
Bruneians  would  have  been  influenced  by  their  big  neighbour,  Malaysia, 
which  having  for  years  tried  to  rid  itself  of  what  it  considered  a  colonial 
language,  was  by  1993  actively  encouraging  the  teaching  of  English,  with 
its  leaders  publicly  acknowledging  a  place  for  both  Malay  and  English  in 
their  country. 

In  addition  to  answering  important  questions  about  the  country’s  educa¬ 
tion  system,  the  survey  also  revealed  a  wealth  of  information  about  differ¬ 
ing  attitudes  according  to  race,  gender  and  age  that  is  still  being  processed 
at  the  university  and  which  has  formed  the  basis  for  much  subsequent  and 
current  research. 

In  addition  to  the  attitude  survey,  a  fifteen-year  longitudinal  and  latitu¬ 
dinal  study  was  begun  in  1987.  Accepting  that  the  success  or  failure  of 
an  education  system  can  only  be  measured  in  the  long  term,  this  study  is 
following  the  progress  of  randomly  selected  pupils  from  various  schools 
around  the  country.  For  the  Ministry  of  Education,  success  can  only  be 
measured  by  an  overall  improvement  in  the  final  school  examination  and 
by  an  endorsement  from  both  the  government  and  the  private  employment 
sectors.  While  comparing  final  school  examination  results,  the  study  is 
also  attempting  to  isolate  which  factors  have  the  most  important  bearing 
on  a  pupil’s  progress  in  the  new  education  system.  Predictably,  early  indi¬ 
cations  are  that  a  school’s  catchment  area  and  a  family’s  socio-economic 
background  play  important  roles.  In  addition,  and  again  unremarkable  in 
as  much  that  it  parallels  similar  studies  conducted  elsewhere,  the  level  of 
education  of  the  mother  is  proving  important.  This  has  been  shown  by  Gill 
(1995),  who  also  demonstrates  a  causal  relationship  between  educational 
success  and  failure  dependent  on  the  number  of  male/female  siblings  in 
the  family.  He  has  shown  that  families  with  a  greater  number  of  girls 
than  boys  do  better  educationally  than  families  with  large  numbers  of  boys 
(Gill,  1995,  p.  28).  It  should  be  noted  that  Bruneian  families  tend  to  be 
large,  with  between  four  and  ten  children  being  the  norm. 
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The  question  of  why  females  are  faring  so  much  better  at  school  than 
males,  and  the  likely  imbalance  and  repercussions  that  this  will  have  on 
the  country,  is  at  the  centre  of  a  recently  begun  study  into  the  causes  of 
gender  and  educational  inequality.  Among  other  things,  this  study  seeks  to 
determine  a  more  precise  understanding  of  language  use  in  the  community 
and  what  influence  this  has  on  overall  language  and  academic  proficiency 
in  the  formal  curriculum.  Early  indications  show  that  this  is  a  serious 
problem  and  that  allowance  for  gender  differences  is  going  to  have  to  be 
made  to  the  current  school  curriculum. 

While  gender  and  the  socio-economic  background  of  the  pupils  have  an 
enormous  bearing  on  school  performance,  this  is  not  an  area  over  which  the 
Ministry  of  Education  really  has  any  control.  Classroom-related  research 
which  seeks  to  determine  the  comparative  success  of  various  teaching 
techniques  and  strategies  has  more  immediate  currency.  At  the  moment 
research  is  being  conducted  into  the  reading  proficiency  of  primary  school 
children  in  both  Malay  and  English  as  well  as  the  ability  of  primary  children 
to  cope  with  the  language  demands  as  a  result  of  the  transition  from  mostly 
Malay  medium  teaching  to  mostly  English  medium  teaching  at  Primary  4. 

PROBLEMS  AND  DIFFICULTIES 

Perhaps  the  single  most  critical  area  hampering  the  present  implementation 
of  the  dwibahasa  system  is  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  number  of  adequately 
qualified  teachers.  With  the  population  expanding  rapidly,  and  therefore 
with  the  need  for  ever  more  schools,  it  is  a  problem  that  will  continue  to 
concern  education  planners  in  the  country.  As  noted  by  Attwood  &  Bray 
(1989)  this  is  a  problem  that  affects  all  small  rich  developing  countries  and 
is  not  peculiar  to  Brunei.  Quite  simply,  with  such  a  small  labour  force  to 
draw  from,  it  is  not  possible  for  a  country  of  Brunei’s  size  to  adequately 
fill  all  the  posts  necessary  for  the  functions  of  government  and  its  related 
services.  The  country’s  human  resources  are  spread  very  thinly  across  all 
aspects  of  government. 

The  'University  of  Brunei  Darussalam  is  trying  to  meet  the  demand  for 
teachers,  but  the  danger  is  that  in  attempting  to  satisfy  this  demand,  the 
university  might  be  guilty  of  graduating  students  who  are  neither  academ¬ 
ically  nor  temperamentally  suited  to  a  career  in  teaching.  Brunei  clearly 
has  to  graduate  as  many  local  teachers  as  possible,  but  must  avoid  lowering 
the  standard  of  its  graduate  teachers  in  the  process.  Doing  so  would  surely 
create  much  graver  long  term  problems  than  the  immediate  difficulties 
posed  by  the  shortage  of  teachers. 

Given  the  quantification  problems  of  trying  to  train  a  sufficient  numberof 
local  teachers,  the  continued  employment  of  expatriate  teachers  seems  in¬ 
evitable.  The  expatriate  teachers  in  Brunei  were  originally  from  Malaysia, 
India  and  Britain,  but  more  recently  others  have  also  been  employed  from 
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Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Australia,  Canada  and  New  Zealand.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  while  many  of  the  expatriate  teachers  will  be  expected  to  teach 
English  Language,  very  few  have  any  formal  qualifications  in  that  subject. 

Another  problem  is  that  primary  teachers  who  have  to  teach  English 
are  rarely  native  speakers  of  the  language  nor  particularly  proficient  in 
actually  using  the  language.  Price  (1985)  states  that  a  basic  essential  for 
the  successful  implementation  of  a  programme  of  bilingual  education  is  an 
adequate  supply  of  bilingual  teachers.  Bernhardt  ( 1 992)  notes  that  “finding 
competent,  qualified  classroom  immersion  teachers  is,  no  doubt,  the  single 
most  important  and  difficult  challenge  in  building  an  effective  language 
immersion  program”  (158).  It  is  unfortunately  the  case  that  in  Bruneian 
schools  many  teachers,  both  teaching  through  the  medium  of  English  and 
teaching  the  language  as  a  subject,  provide  very  poor  role  models  lacking 
both  fluency  and  confidence  in  their  ability  to  use  the  language.  It  is 
unlikely  that  the  problem  of  teacher  supply  and  language  proficiency  will 
be  resolved  in  the  near  future. 

Another  problem  involves  the  distribution  of  subjects  in  the  school  cur¬ 
riculum.  The  syllabus  shifts  in  steps  from  a  predominantly  Malay  medium 
to  a  predominantly  English  medium  system.  The  transitionary  stages,  how¬ 
ever,  are  abrupt  rather  than  gradual.  At  Primary  4,  when  the  pupils  are  eight 
years  old,  the  first  and  most  important  of  the  transitionary  steps  is  taken. 
At  this  time,  in  addition  to  English  Language  as  a  subject.  Mathematics, 
Science,  Elistory  and  Geography  are  introduced  and  taught  through  Eng¬ 
lish.  This  is  a  most  demanding  and  difficult  change  for  pupils  and  teachers 
alike.  Not  only  are  the  number  of  English  medium  hours  greatly  increased, 
but  the  increase  is  in  some  of  the  most  cognitively  demanding  subjects, 
subjects  which  Cummins  ( 1 984)  would  describe  as  requiring  cognitive  aca¬ 
demic  language  proficiency.  In  a  report  on  education  in  Brunei,  Baetens 
Beardsmore  (1993)  noted  that  after  only  three  years  of  English  Language 
as  a  subject  at  Lower  Primary  school,  children  are  unlikely  to  be  ready 
to  study  the  type  of  cognitively  demanding,  context  reduced  subjects  that 
they  are  presently  given  in  Primary  4.  Language  problems  beginning  at 
this  stage  of  a  child’s  school  career  continue  to  impede  progress  throughout 
the  rest  of  their  time  at  school. 

FUTURE  DIRECTIONS 

It  is  now  twelve  years  since  Brunei  implemented  its  bilingual  education 
system.  As  reported  here,  the  system  has  popular  approval,  but  it  would 
be  wrong  for  the  government  to  be  complacent  about  its  future.  As  noted 
above,  there  are  problems  which  are  hindering  the  effective  implementation 
of  the  education  system.  In  addition,  while  the  general  public  might  assume 
that  the  education  system  alone  will  result  in  their  children  becoming 
bilingual,  without  wider  parental  and  community  support  a  more  realistic 
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outcome  will  be  proficiency  in  Malay  and  a  limited  proficiency  in  English. 
Thus  expectations  may  well  be  unfulfilled  and  criticism  inevitable.  To 
avert  such  criticism  the  government  needs  to  properly  inform  its  people 
of  the  realistic  outcome  of  an  education  system  such  as  the  one  currently 
implemented  in  Brunei. 

Despite  the  best  endeavours  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  its  teachers, 
some  pupils  are  failing  school  badly.  The  Ministry  of  Education  estimates 
that  10%  of  its  school  pupils  cannot  cope  at  all  with  the  demands  of  a 
bilingual  education  system  and  that  for  these  pupils  an  entirely  Malay 
medium  education  is  the  only  realistic  alternative.  Details  about  who 
is  actually  failing  and  when  and  how  these  pupils  will  be  identified  are 
currently  being  worked  on. 

For  the  future,  and  not  just  for  Brunei  but  for  all  of  Southeast  Asia, 
the  role  of  language  planners  and  government  would  seem  to  be  one  of 
teaching  the  national  language  while  accommodating  English  in  its  role 
as  a  language  of  wider  communication.  Despite  its  problems,  Brunei  has 
embarked  more  successfully  along  this  road  than  most  of  its  neighbours, 
with  the  result  that  other  countries  in  the  region  are  looking  to  Brunei  for 
a  lead.  While  drawing  on  the  experience  and  research  of  North  America 
and  Europe,  Southeast  Asia  is  keenly  aware  that  its  experiences  are  likely 
to  be  different  than  those  in  developed  countries.  Regional  cooperation  is 
required  and  the  immediate  future  should  see  a  number  of  multi-national 
research  projects  being  instigated  (see  the  reviews  by  Pakir  in  Volume  4 
and  by  Ho  &  Wong  in  this  volume). 

University  of  Brunei  Darussalam 
Brunei  Darussalam 
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BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  IN  LEBANON 


Lebanon  has  been  one  of  the  very  few  countries  in  the  world  where  foreign 
language  education  is  introduced  in  the  first  year  of  schooling;  it  starts  with 
three-year-old  children  at  the  level  of  the  Nursery  in  private  schools  and 
with  five-year-old  children  in  second  year  kindergarten  (KGII)  in  state- 
sponsored  schools  (which  are  schools  fully  or  partially  supported  by  the 
state).  These  students  study  French/English  as  a  foreign  language  at  the 
rate  of  8  hours  a  week  in  the  Elementary,  6  hours  in  the  intermediate,  and 
4  hours  in  the  secondary  moving  gradually  from  language  to  literature  to 
philosophy  and  psychology.  Furthermore,  since  the  early  1920’s,  English/ 
French  has  been  used  as  a  medium  of  instruction  for  mathematics,  sciences, 
and  social  studies  at  all  levels  in  most  private  schools;  in  public  schools, 
it  has  been  the  medium  of  instruction  in  mathematics  and  sciences  in  the 
intermediate  and  secondary  cycles  (grades  6-12). 

Despite  this  extensive  exposure  to  French/English  in  the  Lebanese 
educational  system,  we  find,  for  example,  that  only  about  25%  passed 
the  official  examination  in  English  in  1993  (Head  of  the  English  Language 
Unit  at  the  Ministry  of  Education,  personal  communication)  and  about 
18%  of  the  high  school  students  who  applied  to  the  American  University 
of  Beirut  (AUB)  that  year  passed  the  AUB-English  entrance  examina¬ 
tion  (AUB  records).  More  important  than  these  percentages  is  the  fact 
that  over  50%  have  scored  below  20%  on  the  test  and  about  30%  passed 
the  Scientific-Quantitative  (SQ)  admission  examination  to  AUB  but  were 
barred  from  admission  because  they  scored  below  425  on  the  AUB-EN 
which  is  the  minimum  score  required  for  joining  the  intensive  English 
program  at  the  University.  Of  course,  the  majority  of  those  who  failed 
came  from  state-sponsored  schools  (Shaaban  &  Ghaith,  1996).  To  a  great 
extent,  the  same  holds  true  of  French-medium  students  who  apply  to 
universities  in  Lebanon  whose  medium  of  instruction  is  French.  As  a 
result  of  this  situation,  universities  in  Lebanon  devote  a  great  amount  of 
time  to  prepare  students  to  cope  with  university  education  through  the 
medium  of  French/English. 

This  review  will  present  a  historical  review  of  the  introduction  and 
propagation  of  the  two-tier  bilingual  system(Arabic-French  and  Arabic- 
English)  in  the  Lebanese  educational  system.  Then  the  current  state  of 
bilingualism  and  foreign  language  instruction  in  the  Lebanese  school  will 
be  presented  and  discussed.  Finally,  the  implications  of  bilingualism,  and 
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the  emergent  trilingual  ism,  for  the  Lebanese  socio-cultural  and  educational 
setting  will  be  discussed. 


PRE- 1 920 

Since  the  second  half  of  the  19th  Century,  Lebanon  has  experienced  and 
continues  to  experience  today  bilingualism  and,  in  few  cases,  multilin¬ 
gualism  in  its  educational  system.  For  it  is  at  those  early  times  that 
the  Lebanese  schools  in  the  modem  western  sense  were  bom  with  the 
coming  in  force  of  missionaries  from  the  United  States  of  America,  France, 
England,  and  Russia.  The  missionary  schools  that  were  established 
stressed  education  in  the  missionaries’  original  language  as  well  as  in  the 
native  language,  Arabic.  From  the  beginning,  there  was  fierce  competi¬ 
tion  between  the  French  Jesuits  and  the  American  Evangelical  Protestants. 
This  competition  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  many  French-medium 
and  English-medium  schools  all  over  the  country,  culminating  in  the 
establishment  of  the  American  University  of  Beirut  in  1 886  and  St.  Joseph 
University  in  1875  and  in  importation  of  1 5  printing  presses  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  religious  books,  school  books,  and  newspapers.  On  the  periphery  of 
these  missionary  schools,  communal  private  schools  were  bom,  supported 
by  the  respective  communities  and  the  missions  affiliated  with  them  (Salibi, 
1965). 

Public  schools  had  to  wait  till  around  the  turn  of  the  century  to  see  the 
light.  In  1914,  there  were  100  Christian  schools,  36  French,  12  English 
(mainly  American),  3  private  Islamic,  22  Russian,  and  5  governmental 
(sponsored  by  Turkey). 

It  is  clear  then  that  Lebanon’s  first  experience  with  western-type  schools 
was  a  bilingual  one,  with  French,  English,  Russian,  and  Turkish  pairing 
with  Arabic  as  media  of  instruction  in  the  various  schools.  This  tradition 
of  bilingualism  has  proved  its  viability  over  the  years  and  has  become 
entrenched  in  the  Lebanese  psyche  and  the  Lebanese  educational  system. 

THE  FRENCH  MANDATE 

The  French  mandate  (1920-1943)  established  the  first  elaborate  state- 
sponsored  school  system  and  the  first  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  in 
1924.  the  Ministry  supervised  new  curricula  for  all  subject  matter  areas 
modeled  along  the  lines  of  French  curricula  at  the  time;  it  also  established 
four  official  examinations  corresponding  to  the  end  of  the  elementary,  inter¬ 
mediate,  and  second  and  third  years  of  the  secondary  cycle  (Elementary 
Certificate,  Brevet,  Baccalaureate  I,  and  Baccalaureate  II).  The  French 
went  on  in  1926  to  put  in  place  a  new  constitution  which  introduced  the 
following  educational  decisions: 

1.  All  public  schools  were  required  to  be  bilingual,  i.e.  in  French  and 
Arabic. 
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2.  Sciences,  mathematics,  and  social  studies  were  to  be  taught  in  French. 

3.  Private  schools  had  to  follow  the  official  curricula.  However,  English- 
medium  schools  were  allowed  to  teach  content  areas  in  English. 

Despite  all  the  French  educational  moves  towards  building  a  solid  public 
school  system,  education  remained  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  affluent 
private  sector.  Furthermore,  because  many  communities  (especially  the 
Sunnis  and  the  Greek  Orthodox)  felt  that  the  French  were  biased  towards 
the  Christian  Catholics  and  Maronites,  they  opted  to  establish  their  own 
schools  or  expand  on  the  ones  already  there.  However,  all  the  new  schools 
were  teaching  either  English  or  French  as  a  foreign  language  and  using  it 
as  a  medium  of  instruction  for  most  subject  matter  areas.  Abou  (1961) 
reported,  in  the  first  survey  on  bilingualism  in  Lebanon,  that  French  was 
the  most  commonly  used  language  in  education  in  the  1950s,  especially 
in  private  Christian  schools.  He  concluded  that  French  was  taking  hold 
among  Christians  while  the  Muslim  population  opted  for  Arabic  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  English. 

INDEPENDENCE  TO  CIVIL  WAR 

Lebanon  got  its  independence  from  France  in  1943.  The  major  challenge 
that  faced  the  new  government  then  was  the  consolidation  of  national  unity 
and  the  creation  of  a  national  identity.  Typically,  education  was  seen  as 
the  main  vehicle  for  achieving  these  two  goals.  The  following  educational 
measures  were  adopted: 

1 .  Decree  #6968,  which  was  issued  in  1946,  instituted  Arabic  as  the  only 
official  language  in  the  country  and  added  that  it  could  be  used  as  a 
medium  of  instruction  for  all  subjects  (Bashshur,  1978,  pp.  40-41). 

2.  English  was  introduced  as  a  foreign  language  and  a  possible  medium 
of  instruction  for  science  subjects  and  mathematics,  on  par  with 
French,  in  the  intermediate  cycle.  In  the  secondary  cycle,  English/ 
French  was  recommended  as  the  medium  for  teaching  mathematics, 
sciences,  psychology,  logic,  and  ethics. 

3.  Decree  #7000,  which  legislated  the  relation  of  private  schools  to  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  was  amended  in  1950  to  allow  foreign  schools 
operating  in  Lebanon  to  add  to  the  official  Lebanese  curriculum.  It 
also  gave  these  schools  the  right  to  grant  their  own  certificates. 

An  analytic  reading  of  these  legislations  indicates  clearly  that  there  was 
a  pull  in  two  directions.  On  the  one  hand,  there  was  the  feeling  that  the 
mother  tongue  should  be  given  prominence  in  the  curriculum.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  there  was  the  long-established  tradition  of  using  the 
foreign  language  as  a  medium  of  instruction,  especially  in  mathematics 
and  science  subjects.  Practicality  won  over  principles  and  the  Arabic 
language  took  second  place  to  French/English  as  the  latter  was  perceived 
as  a  means  of  empowerment  in  the  job  market.  And  thus  the  bilingual 
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education  tradition  in  Lebanon  was  nurtured  and  strengthened  and  came 
to  exercise  a  firm  hold  on  the  Lebanese  educational  system. 

This  situation  continued  until  the  late  60’s  when  the  government  decided 
to  issue  new  curricula  and  to  strengthen  the  teacher  preparation  colleges 
and  the  faculty  of  education  at  the  Lebanese  University.  One  could  easily 
and  fairly  say  that  the  period  between  1965  and  1975  was  the  golden 
age  of  the  state-sponsored  Lebanese  school.  Students  in  these  schools 
were  competing  with  those  in  the  best  private  schools  in  the  country;  the 
same  could  be  said  about  the  Lebanese  University.  The  teachers  in  these 
institutions  were  highly  qualified;  in  the  French  and  English  departments, 
the  faculty  were  either  native  or  locals  who  were  near-native. 

For  the  first  time  in  Lebanon’s  history,  students  in  the  public  educational 
system  were  given  the  chance  to  compete  in  a  society  where  only  those 
competent  in  a  foreign  language  could  survive.  In  1968,  new  curricula  and 
textbooks  that  were  rather  up-to-date  for  then,  were  introduced.  However, 
all  these  empowering  measures  which  would  have  advanced  the  cause 
of  bilingualism  and  improved  the  overall  standards  of  teaching  foreign 
languages  were  not  given  a  fair  chance  to  bear  fruit  as  the  eruption  of  the 
Civil  War  in  1975  threw  the  whole  educational  scene  into  chaos. 

THE  CIVIL  WAR 

The  Civil  War  (1975-1989)  was  the  greatest  blow  to  the  cause  of  education 
in  Lebanon  in  general  and  public  education  in  particular;  the  Lebanese 
University  was  divided  into  4-5  branches  and  its  meagre  resources  were 
too  overstretched  to  be  effective.  The  old  and  newly-established  private 
schools  raided  the  public  school  depriving  it  of  its  most  qualified  and  most 
experienced  teachers.  Many  families,  sensing  the  weakness  of  the  public 
school  system  started  taking  their  children  out  of  these  schools  and  sending 
them  to  private  schools.  Thus  in  KGII  classes,  31.3%  of  Lebanese  students 
were  in  public  schools  in  1950-51;  this  figure  went  down  to  16.8%  in  1991— 
92.  The  intermediate  and  secondary  students  in  public  schools  constituted 
59%  of  the  total  student  body  in  the  early  70’s;  their  numbers  went  down 
to  about  40%  in  1991-92  (Al-Amin,  1994,  p.  162).  During  the  war,  many 
Lebanese  families  and  young  people  had  to  leave  the  country  for  economic, 
security  and  ideological  reasons.  They  settled  mainly  in  France,  Canada, 
Australia,  and  the  Arabian  Gulf.  This  immigration  movement  was  in  itself 
a  good  incentive  for  these  people  to  leam  the  languages  of  the  countries 
they  were  immigrating  to.  Those  who  returned  to  Lebanon  constitute  at 
present  communities  of  true  bilinguals  who  practice  their  bilingualism  in 
their  daily  dealings.  They  send  their  children  to  foreign  language-oriented 
schools  and  do  their  shopping  at  special  shopping  centers  modeled  on  their 
counterparts  in  the  west,  including  having  clerks  who  can  communicate  in 
a  foreign  language. 
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Many  private  schools  were  established  during  the  War  as  a  reaction  to 
the  weakening  of  public  schools.  The  majority  of  these  schools  used  as 
attracting  points  their  strength  in  the  foreign  language;  about  85%  of  these 
schools  were  English-medium  schools  (Ministry  of  Education  official, 
personal  communication).  This  phenomenon  ushered  in  a  new  phase  of 
competition  between  French  and  English,  with  English  inching  its  way  into 
traditionally  French  language  territory.  Thus,  after  years  of  dominance  by 
French  in  both  education  and  culture  (Abou,  1962),  English  has  managed 
to  gain  ground  at  the  expense  of  French  in  education  as  well  as  in  business 
and  communication  (Naamani,  1979,  p.  162). 

1  989  TO  THE  PRESENT 

The  Taif  agreement  of  1989  among  the  fighting  Lebanese  factions  put  an 
end  to  the  Civil  War  and  ushered  in  a  new  era  of  clear  policies  and  guidelines 
regarding  the  national  identity  and  the  perceived  image  of  future  Lebanon. 
In  the  area  of  language  education,  the  government  stressed  two  major 
principles. 

1.  Commitment  to  Arabic  as  the  official  national  language  to  be  used 
efficiently  and  effectively  in  all  domains. 

2.  Proficiency  in  at  least  one  foreign  language  for  the  promotion  of 
openness  to  international  cultures  (NCERD,  1995,  p.  36) 

So,  the  attitude  towards  foreign  languages  and  cultures  remains  highly 
positive.  In  fact,  two  traditions  started  by  private  schools  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Ministry  of  Education;  these  traditions  go  a  long  way 
towards  strengthening  foreign  language  education  in  the  country.  These 
are: 

1.  Allowing  public  schools  to  use  the  foreign  language  to  teach  all 
subject  matter  areas  in  the  pre-school  and  elementary  levels  (decree 
#5589  passed  in  1994). 

2.  Introducing  a  third  language  in  the  intermediate  cycle  (NCERD, 
1995). 

These  two  laws  have  worked  in  favor  of  promoting  more  intensive 
exposure  to  French/English  as  a  foreign  language.  These  new  policies 
necessitate  that  the  new  curricula  incorporate  elements  that  would  make 
that  expansion  of  the  language  into  new  areas  fruitful  and  beneficial. 

DEVELOPMENTS  IN  PROGRESS 

As  was  mentioned  earlier,  before  the  Civil  War,  foreign  language  educa¬ 
tion  in  public  schools  was  catching  up  with  ESL  education  in  good  private 
schools.  In  addition  to  having  relatively-qualified  teachers,  the  public 
school  system  had  also  a  system  of  inspection  and  a  system  of  teacher 
training  to  prepare  teachers  in  the  use  of  the  new  books  developed  by 
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the  Center  for  Educational  Research  and  Development  (CERD)  as  a  joint 
effort  between  local  and  foreign  authors.  The  Civil  War  did  not  allow 
the  audio-lingual  methodology  to  take  hold,  and  teachers  were  using  the 
grammar-translation  method  which  was  not  demanding,  in  the  sense  that 
teachers  whose  oral  skills  were  below  the  needed  level  would  not  have 
been  exposed  as  their  oral  production  was  mainly  text-based  and,  therefore, 
rather  manageable.  Foreign  language  classes  were  teacher-dominated  with 
very  little  initiative  on  the  part  of  students.  Reading  was  the  vehicle  to  teach 
oral  production,  pronunciation,  stress,  and  intonation;  the  comprehension 
part  was  minimal  and  concentrated  on  low-level  comprehension  skills. 
Writing  was  taught  as  a  function  of  grammar;  students  were  encouraged 
to  memorize  model  compositions  around  a  variety  of  topics. 

Since  the  main  goal  of  foreign  language  instruction  was  the  teaching  of 
academic  language  for  purposes  of  reading,  the  intermediate  cycle  stressed 
reading  which  moved  gradually  into  literature.  The  literature  program 
was  chronologically-based  and  aimed  at  promoting  aesthetic  values  and 
cultural  understanding.  And  there  lies  the  most  complicated  issue:  students 
were  asked  to  read  and  appreciate  literature  without  being  linguistically 
equipped  to  do  so.  In  the  last  year  of  schooling,  students  were  expected  to 
handle  psychological,  ethical,  and  logical  concepts  in  French/English. 

Public  school  teachers  realized  that  their  students  had  serious  problems 
in  reading  comprehension,  especially  at  the  upper-level  skills  of  synthesis, 
analysis  and  evaluation.  Therefore,  they  provided  their  students  with 
summaries  and  commentaries  copied  haphazardly  from  various  sources 
and  compiled  in  the  form  of  notes  that  the  students  memorized  and  hoped 
to  be  able  to  reproduce  in  the  official  examinations. 

The  teaching  of  French/English  was  thus  taking  place  rather  ineffec¬ 
tively  at  the  school;  exposure  to  French/English  outside  the  classroom  was 
non-existent.  The  only  constant  factor  in  the  process  of  foreign  language 
instruction  was  the  official  examination  which  was  the  major  motivator 
and  organizer  of  the  direction,  type,  and  extent  of  instruction.  As  the  only 
form  of  evaluation  was  essay  writing,  the  teaching  of  listening  and  speak¬ 
ing  was  of  minor  concern.  Memory-based  work  which  taxed  the  abilities  of 
students  was  the  main  order  of  instruction  in  the  French/English  classroom. 

The  Lebanese  government  has  in  1994  commissioned  the  National 
Center  for  Educational  Research  and  Development  (NCERD,  formerly 
CERD)  to  produce  new  curricula.  In  the  area  of  Foreign  language  educa¬ 
tion,  this  meant  producing  curricula  for  three  main  streams: 

1 .  French/English  as  a  second  language 

2.  French/English  as  a  third  language 

3.  French/English  for  vocational  education 

The  committees  formed  to  carry  out  these  tasks  have  already  determined 
the  directions  for  the  three  streams.  Thus  in  the  first  stream,  the  set  goals 
were  communicative  competence,  ability  to  communicate  in  mathematics 
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and  science  subjects,  intercultural  appreciation  and  understanding,  and  the 
ability  to  work  with  others.  In  the  second  stream,  academic  English  is 
stressed,  especially  reading  and  writing.  In  the  third  stream,  English  for 
specific  purposes  is  emphasized. 

In  all  three  streams,  communication  is  stressed;  so  is  the  ability  to 
work  individually  as  well  as  in  group.  Furthermore,  the  foreign  language 
classroom  is  seen  as  a  vehicle  to  help  with  content  area  learning  as  well 
as  a  vehicle  for  promoting  the  values  of  global  education  (peace,  working 
with  and  tolerating  others,  and  environmental  awareness). 

Along  with  these  curricula,  NCERD  is  planning  to  have  rehabilitation 
and  in-service  training  workshops.  The  qualifications  of  foreign  language 
teachers,  especially  those  who  joined  the  profession  on  the  basis  of  degrees 
earned  from  the  Lebanese  University  during  the  Civil  War,  are  way  below 
the  needed  or  desired  level.  Thus,  in  the  area  of  English  as  a  foreign 
language,  a  placement  test,  with  a  writing  sample,  given  in  early  March 
to  about  300  elementary  school  teachers  placed  over  80%  of  them  in  the 
elementary  and  low  intermediate  level,  15%  in  the  upper  intermediate, 
and  only  about  5%  in  the  advanced  level.  In  the  area  of  French  as  a 
foreign  language,  a  competency/placement  examination  was  given  to  3000 
teachers  to  determine  their  abilities.  On  the  basis  of  these  results,  French 
and  English  language  teachers  have  joined  language  training  classes  to 
help  them  upgrade  their  communicative  competence  in  the  language  they 
are  meant  to  teach. 

Finally,  The  Plan  for  Educational  Reform  (1995)  stresses  that  there 
should  not  be  any  failures  in  the  elementary  school;  the  old  system  which 
allowed  only  190  students  out  of  1000  to  graduate  from  high  school  is 
not  meant  to  continue.  This  stand  requires  a  new  form  of  assessment  that 
discourages  reliance  on  testing  alone  and  calls  for  what  has  come  to  be 
known  in  the  literature  as  alternative  assessment. 

One  last  point  that  needs  to  be  stressed  in  this  review  is  the  tendency 
towards  having  content-based  curricula  in  foreign  language  classes  which 
would  help  reinforce  content  and,  at  the  same  time,  help  facilitate  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  linguistic  ability.  Content-based  and  literature-based  instruction 
will,  therefore,  be  primarily  directed  towards  language  learning  rather  than 
towards  the  intensive  study  and  acquisition  of  literature  and  content. 

PROBLEMS  AND  DIFFICULTIES:  FUTURE 

DIRECTIONS 

Bilingualism  has  been  and  continues  to  be  a  cherished  tradition  in  Lebanon 
in  general,  and  in  the  Lebanese  educational  system  in  particular.  Despite 
the  lip  service  paid  to  the  cause  of  Arabic,  the  fact  remains  that  Arabic 
occupies  a  second  place  to  the  foreign  language  in  the  Lebanese  school. 
The  various  administrations  that  governed  Lebanon  since  independence 
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have  failed  to  take  any  practical  measures  to  improve  the  standards  of 
teaching  Arabic  in  the  country  or  to  advance  the  cause  of  Arabic  as  a 
medium  of  instruction.  In  fact,  the  government  school  has  been  moving 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Thus,  instead  of  expanding  the  functions  and 
domains  of  the  Arabic  language  so  as  to  use  it  as  a  medium  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  intermediate  and  secondary,  government  schools  have  been 
allowed,  and  in  reality  this  means  urged,  to  adopt  the  foreign  language 
as  the  medium  of  teaching  science,  mathematics,  and  social  studies  in  the 
elementary.  These  policies  and  practices  could  prove  detrimental  to  the 
cause  of  Arabic  which  is  losing  ground  and  prestige  in  the  elementary 
school.  The  implications  of  these  policies  and  practices  on  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  national  identity  and  the  sense  of  belongingness  have  yet  to  be 
determined. 

Despite  the  unanimity  of  the  Lebanese  in  their  perceptions  of  the  need 
for  advanced  competence  in  at  least  one  foreign  language,  and  despite 
the  fact  that  French  and  English  occupy  prominent  roles  in  the  Lebanese 
educational  system,  foreign  language  education  in  Lebanon  remains  far 
from  being  satisfactory  due  to  prevailing  socio-economic  realities.  The 
foreign  language  remains  the  property  of  the  graduates  and  students  of 
elitist  private  schools;  students  in  state-sponsored  schools  do  not  have 
access  to  the  same  learning  opportunities  and  their  level  in  English  or 
French  as  they  graduate  from  high  school  remains  poor.  In  fact,  the 
far-from-mastered  foreign  language  becomes  a  hindrance  as  it  interferes 
with  the  understanding  of  concepts  in  mathematics  and  sciences.  Given  the 
difficult  conditions  of  teaching  in  public  schools,  which  usually  function  at 
-  and  sometimes  below  -  the  bare  minimum  in  all  aspects  of  the  educational 
process,  the  practicality  of  using  the  foreign  language  as  a  medium  of 
instruction  in  these  schools  should  be  reconsidered  (Eido,  1987). 

The  struggle  between  French  and  English,  which  at  one  point  became 
polarized  along  sectarian  lines  with  Christians  championing  French  and 
the  Muslims  championing  English  is  about  to  be  resolved.  By  the  early 
1990s  it  became  clear  that  “English  has  been  and  still  is  competing  with 
French  in  Lebanon,  and  one  can  easily  see  that  French  is  currently  losing 
ground  to  English  which  is  expanding  at  a  fast  pace  and  is  being  taught 
more”  (Zakaria,  1992,  p.  79).  This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  English 
was  going  to  replace  French,  for  French  remains  the  preferred  second 
language  for  about  87%  of  Lebanese  students  compared  with  13%  for 
English;  English  prevailed  through  its  new-found  status  as  a  third  language 
in  French-medium  schools,  a  feat  French  has  failed  to  equal  in  English- 
medium  schools  (Jabbour,  1992).  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  new  Lebanese 
curriculum  introduces  a  second  foreign  language  starting  in  the  seventh 
grade,  English  in  French-medium  schools  and  French  in  English-medium 
schools.  Thus  the  new  order  in  language  education  in  Lebanese  schools 
is  going  to  be  one  of  trilingualism  rather  than  bilingualism;  the  traditional 
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rivalry  between  French  and  English  will  therefore  be  laid  to  rest.  Most 
probably  new  roles  for  the  three  languages  operating  in  Lebanese  society 
will  emerge:  Arabic  will  remain  the  native  language  to  be  used  as  a  medium 
of  communication  and  as  language  of  instruction  in  some  school  subjects; 
English  will  take  over  as  the  language  of  business  communication;  and 
French  will  remain  for  many  a  symbol  of  culture  and  class.  For  many 
Lebanese,  like  the  Armenians,  Kurds,  and  Assyrians,  the  situation  will  be 
one  of  unavoidable  multilingualism. 

American  University  of  Beirut 
Lebanon 
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FRENCH  IMMERSION  PROGRAMS  IN  CANADA 


There  are  approximately  300,000  students  currently  enrolled  in  elemen¬ 
tary  or  secondary  French  immersion  programs  in  Canada  (OCOL,  1996). 
Most  of  these  students  are  from  English-speaking  homes  yet  the  medium 
of  instruction  for  much  of  their  academic  instruction  is  French.  Programs 
differ  according  to  the  age  students  enter  the  program  and  according  to 
how  many  academic  subjects  they  study  in  French.  Since  the  mid  1960’s 
when  the  first  French  immersion  program  began  in  Canada,  the  socio¬ 
cultural,  academic  and  linguistic  (first  and  second  language)  outcomes  of 
French  immersion  programs  have  been  extensively  examined.  More  recent 
research  has  been  focusing  on  the  nature  of  immersion  teaching  and  on 
pedagogical  strategies  that  might  supplement  and  support  the  communi¬ 
cative  pedagogical  orientation  typically  found  in  French  immersion 
programs. 


EARLY  DEVELOPMENTS 

By  the  mid  1960’s,  it  was  becoming  clear  to  the  English-speaking  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  Canadian  province  of  Quebec  that  future  economic  survival 
there  would  require  high  levels  of  proficiency  in  French.  At  that  time, 
French  was  Quebec’s  official  language,  and  the  language  spoken  by  the 
majority  of  its  population.  However,  large  enclaves  of  English-speakers 
knew  little  French.  Many  had  studied  the  language  in  school,  but  the  small 
doses  provided  and  the  focus  on  grammar,  memorization  and  drill  had  not 
provided  them  with  the  skills  they  needed  -  the  ability  to  work  in  French 
and  to  socialize  with  French  speakers. 

This  was  the  situation  that  inspired  a  group  of  parents  (in  St.  Lambert, 
Quebec)  to  lobby  their  school  board  for  improvements  to  the  teaching  of 
French  as  a  second  language  (FSL).  As  a  group,  they  had  read  about  alter¬ 
natives  to  what  was  being  offered  and  had  consulted  with  W.E.  Lambert, 
an  expert  in  bilingualism  at  McGill  University.  To  their  school  board,  they 
proposed  a  radical  departure  from  any  existing  FSL  program  anywhere  in 
Canada:  a  program  in  which,  from  the  first  day  of  school  in  kindergarten, 
their  unilingual  English-speaking  children  would  be  instructed  entirely  in 
French.  Thus,  the  children  first  learned  to  read  in  French,  and  only  later 
in  grades  two,  three  or  four,  were  first  language  literacy  skills  introduced 
into  the  curriculum.  Other  subjects  were  also  introduced  in  English  in 
later  grades  so  that  by  grade  six  about  half  the  curriculum  was  taught  in 
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English  and  half  in  French.  The  academic  and  linguistic  achievements 
of  students  in  this  first  program  of  French  immersion  were  extensively 
evaluated  (Lambert  &  Tucker,  1972). 

By  the  late  1960’s,  the  rest  of  Canada  was  becoming  aware  of  the 
value  a  knowledge  of  French  might  have  economically,  politically  and 
socially.  Much  of  this  growing  awareness  can  be  attributed  to  actions 
taken  by  Canada’s  Federal  Government  which,  for  example,  appointed  a 
Royal  Commission  on  Bilingualism  and  Biculturalism,  passed  the  Official 
Languages  Act,  appointed  a  Commissioner  of  Official  Languages,  and 
provided  funds  for  the  evaluation  of  French  immersion  programs  and  for 
the  dissemination  of  information  about  their  outcomes. 

MAJOR  CONTRIBUTIONS 

As  news  about  the  French  immersion  program  initiated  in  Quebec  spread, 
so  did  its  development  spread  to  the  other  provinces  in  Canada.  Early  total 
immersion,  as  described  above,  was  the  model  most  typically  introduced. 
However,  because  of  parental  or  administrative  concerns,  variations  in 
format  were  also  implemented.  For  example,  worries  about  the  first 
language  development  of  children  led  to  early  partial  immersion  programs, 
mid-immersion  programs  and  late  immersion  programs.  In  early  partial 
immersion  programs,  approximately  half  the  school  day  is  taught  in  English 
and  half  in  French  from  grade  one  on.  Mid-immersion  programs  do  not 
start  until  grade  four  or  five;  while  late  immersion  programs  start  at  grade 
six  or  seven.  Usually  French  is  taught  as  a  subject  prior  to  participation  in 
a  mid-  or  late  immersion  program. 

In  the  Canadian  French  immersion  programs,  participation  is  by  parental 
choice,  or,  in  the  case  of  late  immersion,  by  parental  and  student  choice. 
The  voluntary  nature  of  the  programs  means  that  the  parents  of  the  students 
are  usually  well-informed  about  educational  issues,  and  are  generally 
committed  to  the  importance  and  relevance  of  learning  FSL.  They  tend 
to  be  from  middle  to  upper-middle  class  backgrounds,  which  has  led  to 
charges  of  elitism  (Olson  &  Burns,  1983). 

Throughout  the  1970’sand  1980’s,many  of  the  immersion  programs  that 
were  initiated  were  evaluated,  and  in  some  cases  students  were  followed 
as  they  progressed  through  their  schooling  (Swain,  Lapkin  &  Andrew, 
1981)  and  beyond  (Wesche,  Morrison,  Ready  &  Pawley,  1990).  The  early 
research  and  evaluation  studies  addressed  three  main  questions;  1)  What 
are  the  consequences  for  first  language  (English)  skills?  2)  How  proficient 
in  French  are  immersion  students?  3)  How  academically  successful  are 
students  in  those  content  areas  (e.g.,  mathematics)  taught  in  French? 

The  findings  from  these  many  studies  have  been  quite  consistent. 
Summaries  can  be  found  in  Genesee  (1987),  Swain  &  Lapkin  (1986), 
and  Rebuffot  (1993).  The  first  question  has  been  considered  mainly  in 
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the  context  of  early  total  immersion  programs  as  it  was  thought  to  be  the 
program  model  which  would  most  threaten  the  development  of  first  lan¬ 
guage  skills.  Results  show  that  through  to  the  year  in  which  first  language 
literacy  skills  are  introduced  into  the  curriculum,  immersion  students  lag 
behind  their  English-educated  peers  in  some  aspects  of  English  measured 
by  standardized  tests.  After  that,  however,  immersion  students  perform 
as  well  as,  or  better  than,  their  English-educated  peers  on  all  aspects  of 
English  language  skills  measured  by  standarized  tests,  as  well  as  on  many 
other  measures  of  English  performance. 

Answers  to  the  second  question  depend  both  on  program  participation 
and  the  skill  area  being  examined.  Overall,  although  there  is  a  general  ten¬ 
dency  for  early  immersion  students’  L2  abilities  to  be  better  than  those  of 
late  or  mid-immersion  students  by  time  of  graduation,  the  differences  are 
not  as  great  as  the  differences  in  terms  of  exposure  time  might  lead  one  to 
expect.  The  other  general  conclusion  is  that  the  receptive  skills  of  immer¬ 
sion  students  are  stronger  than  their  productive  skills,  with  grammatical 
accuracy  and  precise  vocabulary  use  being  particular  problems. 

As  for  the  third  question,  overall,  immersion  students  do  well  academ¬ 
ically.  The  generalization  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  immersion  data  is 
that  in  order  to  achieve  at  expected  levels  in  subjects  taught  via  the  second 
language,  “threshold  levels”  of  L2  skills  need  to  be  reached.  It  would 
appear  that  there  are  different  thresholds  for  different  content  areas:  the 
language  proficiency  needed  to  succeed  in  science,  for  example,  may  be 
both  greater  and  different  than  that  needed  to  master  mathematics.  These 
generalizations  are  derived  from  comparisons  between,  for  example,  early 
total  and  early  partial  immersion  students,  and  between  late  immersion 
students  with  different  prior  L2  learning  opportunities. 

Other  issues  which  have  received  more  recent  research  attention  have 
included  the  success  of  non-English/non-French  background  children  in 
immersion  programs  (Swain,  Lapkin,  Rowen  &  Hart,  1990;  Taylor,  1992); 
the  socio-cultural  consequences  of  immersion  education  (Genesee,  1987; 
MacFarlane  &  Wesche,  1995);  the  attrition  of  students  from  French  immer¬ 
sion  programs  (Bruck,  1985;  Lewis  &  Shapson,  1989;  Halsall,  1994); 
French  immersion  teacher  education  (Day  &  Shapson,  1996);  and  peda¬ 
gogical  practices  in  immersion  classes  (Bernhardt,  1992;  Halsall  &  Wall, 
1992;  Harley,  1993;  Tardif,  1994;  Lyster,  1994a). 

Two  annotated  bibliographies  published  by  the  Canadian  Association 
of  Immersion  Teachers  (CAIT)  document  the  range  of  other  issues  which 
have  been  investigated  concerning  French  immersion  education  in  Canada. 
Tardif  &  Gauvin  (1995)  list  theses  and  research  projects  that  have  been 
conducted  between  1988  and  1994  by  researchers  based  at  Canadian 
universities.  In  Lyster  (1995),  classroom-based  studies  published  between 
1984  and  1995  which  have  examined  aspects  of  instructional  strategies 
used  in  French  immersion,  are  reviewed. 
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WORK  IN  PROGRESS 

At  present,  major  research  energies  are  being  directed  to  pedagogical  issues 
in  French  immersion  programs.  Much  of  the  current  work  has  its  origins 
in  a  set  of  systematic  observations  made  in  immersion  classes  in  the  late 
1980’s  (Allen,  Swain,  Harley  &  Cummins,  1990;  Swain,  1988).  It  was 
observed  that  what  the  students  heard  from  their  teachers,  that  is,  the  input 
the  students  received,  was  in  some  cases  “functionally  restricted”.  That  is, 
certain  uses  of  language  simply  did  not  naturally  occur,  or  occurred  fairly 
infrequently  in  the  classroom  setting.  In  other  words,  the  full  functional 
range  of  the  linguistic  item  of  focus  was  not  used,  or  was  infrequently 
used.  For  example,  the  sociolinguistically  motivated  use  of  vous  was 
almost  never  used  by  teachers. 

Observations  also  revealed  that  although  grammar  was  being  taught  in 
immersion  classes,  the  main  emphases  in  these  activities  appeared  to  be 
more  on  manipulating  and  categorizing  language  forms  than  on  relating 
these  forms  to  their  meaningful  use  in  communicative  contexts.  It  was 
rare  that  teachers  would  set  up  content-based  activities  for  the  purpose  of 
focusing  on  problematic  language  forms. 

This  same  set  of  observations  also  revealed  that  relatively  little  correc¬ 
tion  of  the  errors  students  made  when  speaking  in  whole-class  content 
lessons  occurred.  For  example,  teachers  corrected  only  19%  of  surface 
level  grammatical  errors  made  by  grade  six  immersion  students  in  the 
classes  observed. 

Finally,  the  amount  that  students  talked  in  whole-class  contexts  was 
observed.  It  was  noted  that  student  talk  was  less  frequent  than  in  the 
English  portion  of  their  school  day.  Furthermore,  more  than  2/5ths  of 
student  turns  were  one  or  two  words  in  length,  and  less  than  l/5th  were 
longer  than  a  clause  in  length. 

The  experiments  conducted  by  Harley  (1989),  Day  &  Shapson  (1991) 
and  Lyster  (1994b)  are  important  for  their  attempts  to  develop  curriculum 
materials  that  lead  students  to  attend  to  the  use  of  the  particular  gram¬ 
matical  feature  being  taught  in  a  comprehensive  way,  and  in  a  manner 
that  is  integrated  with  content  learning.  The  materials  have  in  common  a 
focus  on  form  through  enhanced  input,  increased  opportunities  for  output 
through  group  work  and  collaborative  learning,  and,  in  some  cases,  explicit 
instruction  particularly  in  drawing  attention  to  form/function  links. 

Harley’s  (1989)  study  was  concerned  with  teaching  the  distinction 
between  the  use  of  the  imperfect  and  the  compound  past  among  grade 
six  immersion  students;  Day  &  Shapson  (1991)  focused  on  the  use  of  the 
conditional  with  grade  seven  students;  and  Lyster ’s  (1994b)  study  was 
concerned  with  the  sociolinguistically  appropriate  use  of  French  by  grade 
eight  immersion  students. 
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The  Harley  study  demonstrated  a  short-term  advantage  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  classes  in  speaking  but  not  in  writing.  In  the  Day  &  Shapson  study, 
short-term  and  long-term  comparisons  of  the  experimental  classes  with 
the  comparison  classes  showed  an  advantage  for  the  experimental  classes 
on  a  cloze  test  and  in  writing  a  composition,  but  not  in  speaking.  The 
Lyster  study  also  demonstrated  superior  performance  on  the  part  of  the 
experimental  classes  in  recognizing  contextually  appropriate  French,  and 
in  several  spoken  and  written  measures  of  sociolinguistic  performance. 
That  greater  or  more  consistent  differences  between  the  experimental  and 
comparison  groups  were  not  found  were  attributed  by  the  researchers, 
among  other  things,  to  various  problems  that  arose  in  the  implementation 
of  the  instructional  treatment  that  could  be  overcome  in  the  future. 

Work  in  progress  that  follows  directly  from  these  studies  is  Kowal’s 
(in  progress)  and  Spielman’s  (in  progress)  research.  Kowal  is  making  use 
of  some  of  Harley’s  instructional  tasks  and  tests  with  her  own  class  of 
grade  eight  immersion  students.  Spielman  is  adapting  and  using  the  Day 
&  Shapson  instructional  material  also  at  the  grade  eight  level.  Harley, 
Howard  &  Hart  (in  preparation)  are  continuing  to  examine  the  teaching  of 
grammar  (gender),  but  at  the  grade  two  level. 

Two  other  major  research  projects  which  also  follow  from  the  original 
set  of  observations  made  in  immersion  classes  (Allen,  Swain,  Harley  & 
Cummins,  1990)  are  currently  in  progress  (Lyster,  in  progress;  Swain  & 
Lapkin,  1995;  in  progress).  Lyster  is  particularly  interested  in  understand¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  corrective  feedback  provided  by  teachers  to  students  about 
the  errors  they  make.  Swain  &  Lapkin  are  exploring  the  roles  students’ 
output  (oral  and  written)  may  have  in  engaging  second  language  learning 
processes,  and  are  experimenting  with  tasks  which  encourage  the  use  of 
those  processes  through  output. 

To  date,  Lyster  has  identified  a  number  of  different  correction  tech¬ 
niques:  recasts,  elicitations,  metalinguistic  feedback,  clarification  requests, 
and  repetitions.  Furthermore,  he  has  documented  the  extent  to  which,  and 
the  ways  in  which,  students  react  to  the  different  feedback  types  (learner 
uptake).  Lyster  argues  that  recasts  may  be  less  effective  than  the  other 
corrective  techniques  because  they  simply  provide  correct  input  to  learners; 
they  do  not  “push”  learners  in  their  output.  That  is,  students  are  less  actively 
engaged  following  a  teacher  recast  than  with  the  other  techniques  when 
the  teacher  guides  them  to  draw  on  their  resources  and  repair  their  own  (or 
other’s)  errors.  Lyster  expects  to  follow  this  work  with  research  investi¬ 
gating  the  effectiveness  of  these  correction  techniques  for  second  language 
learning  in  immersion  classes. 

The  Swain  &  Lapkin  research  (1995;  in  progress)  is  aimed  both  at  pro¬ 
viding  descriptive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  language  learning  processes 
stimulated  by  output,  and  demonstrating  that  these  output-stimulated 
processes  do  indeed  facilitate  second  language  learning.  Their  current 
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research  involves  adolescent  students  who  have  been  in  an  immersion 
program  since  kindergarten.  Their  research  asks  whether  a  focus  on  both 
form  and  meaning  in  collaborative  tasks  promotes  second  language  learn¬ 
ing  more  than  a  focus  on  meaning  alone.  In  this  research,  collaborative 
tasks  are  used  because  of  their  potential  for  stimulating  output  which  may 
provide  insight  into  how  and  why  second  language  learning  occurs  as  peers 
work  together  in  an  immersion  context. 

PROBLEMS  AND  DIFFICULTIES 

Immersion  programs  have  now  existed  in  Canada  for  almost  three  decades. 
In  originally  proposing  a  ‘language  bath’  for  their  children,  the  parents  and 
academics  involved  argued  that  in  this  way  second  language  learning  could 
follow  the  course  of  first  language  learning.  Second  language  learning 
would  be  incidental  to  content  learning.  The  children  would  receive  rich 
and  authentic  language  input  from  a  native  or  near-native  speaker  of  the 
target  language  in  a  register  appropriate  for  students  of  this  age.  Another 
consideration  in  their  proposal  was  the  hypothesis  that  young  children 
have  certain  advantages  over  older  children  and  adults  in  learning  another 
language  (Lambert  &  Tucker,  1972). 

Much  has  been  learned  since  then.  The  evidence  emerging  from  the 
variety  of  immersion  programs  with  different  starting  ages  suggests  that 
older  students  may  possess  cognitive  characteristics  which  give  them  an 
advantage  in  learning  certain  aspects  of  a  second  language  (Harley,  1986). 
Furthermore,  a  consensus  appears  to  be  emerging  that  in  an  immersion 
program,  French  is  not  learned  in  the  same  way  as  a  child  learns  a  first 
language.  The  linguistic  environment,  the  nature  of  interaction,  the  social- 
affective  context  are  all  different  in  a  classroom  immersion  setting.  Also, 
the  fact  that  much  more  contact  time  with  French  is  available  in  an  immer¬ 
sion  program  compared  to  a  typical  daily  lesson  of  French  as  a  second 
(foreign)  language,  means  that  the  learning  conditions  are  quite  distinct 
in  these  two  types  of  second  language  programs.  Therefore,  there  is  a 
recognition  of  a  need  for  an  immersion  pedagogy  with  features  which 
are  unique  to  it.  A  focus  on  form  within  the  context  of  communicative 
interaction  is  now  considered  to  be  important,  but  how  that  is  to  be  best 
accomplished  presents  a  challenge  to  immersion  educators  and  researchers 
alike. 

Another  issue  concerning  French  immersion  programs  in  Canada  is  a 
political  one.  The  issue  is  complex,  and  has  much  to  do  with  Quebec’s 
current  moves  to  separate  from  the  rest  of  Canada  in  order  to  preserve 
its  linguistic  and  cultural  distinctiveness.  In  this  political  climate  the 
goodwill  which  led  many  Anglophone  parents  to  enrol  their  children  in 
French  immersion  programs  appears  to  be  waning,  and  enrollments  in 
French  immersion  programs  have  levelled  off  after  a  long  period  of  contin- 
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uous  growth.  Even  the  interest  of  the  Canadian  Federal  Government  has 
decreased  in  the  past  few  years  if  the  amount  of  financial  support  given 
to  subsidize  French  immersion  programs  and  to  continue  research  projects 
are  any  indication.  In  other  words,  immersion  programs  have  become 
a  regular,  accepted  type  of  education  in  Canada,  and  although  pedagog¬ 
ical  and  political  issues  still  provide  a  background  to  their  existence,  their 
challenges,  problems  and  difficulties  are  no  longer  seen  as  excptional. 


FUTURE  DIRECTIONS 

In  1990,  Lapkin,  Swain  &  Shapson  published  an  article  setting  out  a 
research  agenda  for  French  immersion  for  the  90s.  Many  of  the  questions 
and  issues  raised  then  are  as  relevant  and  unanswered  now  as  they  were 
then.  New  directions  for  research  include:  an  examination  of  the  use 
immersion  graduates  make  of  their  French  in  the  workplace  or  in  social 
interaction  with  francophones;  a  consideration  of  how  rapidly  develop¬ 
ing  technological  advances  can  be  best  used  to  enhance  second  language 
learning  and  communication  with  French  people  and  their  cultures;  an 
analysis  of  the  ‘fit’  between  the  expectation  and  the  reality  that  immersion 
would  change  the  social  relationship  of  French  and  English  Canadians; 
and  whether  there  are  salient  differences  between  results  from  Quebec  and 
elsewhere  in  Canada. 

Other  questions  build  from  existing  research  and  practice.  For  example, 
further  study  of  the  reasons  for  student  attrition  from  immersion  programs 
is  needed.  Also,  as  has  already  been  discussed,  pedagogical  issues  are 
beginning  to  be  addressed,  but  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done.  Key  questions 
include:  What  use  should  be  made  of  the  students’  first  language?  Should 
the  teacher  ever  use  it?  Are  there  ways  in  which  he  or  she  can  use  the 
first  language  to  support  second  language  learning  rather  than  undermine 
it?  And  what  about  the  students?  For  what  purposes  do  they  use  their  first 
language?  Is  the  use  of  the  first  language  possibly  cognitively  essential  to 
their  learning  of  both  content  and  the  second  language?  What  are  the  most 
effective  strategies  for  the  integration  of  content  and  language  teaching? 
How  should  grammar  be  taught?  Should  it  be  taught?  These  and  other 
questions  will  best  be  addressed  through  teacher-researcher  collaborative 
efforts. 

The  University  of  Toronto 
Canada 
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TWO-WAY  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


Two-way  bilingual  education  is  the  marriage  of  bilingual  education  for 
language  minority  children  and  immersion  education  for  language  major¬ 
ity  children.  Because  the  two-way  bilingual  education  model  promotes 
academic  achievement  and  language  proficiency  in  two  languages  for  both 
language  majority  and  language  minority  students  in  the  same  classroom,  it 
has  generated  considerable  interest  in  the  United  States.  This  chapter  will 
first  define  the  two-way  bilingual  education  model,  discuss  early  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  model,  and  then  present  some  of  the  research  and  practice 
issues  that  pertain  to  two-way  bilingual  education. 


DEFINING  TWO-WAY  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 

Two-way  bilingual  education  programs  are  equally  concerned  with  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  academic  development  of  both  language  minority  and  language 
majority  children.  The  students  are  integrated  for  all  content  instruction 
in  a  high-quality  curriculum  equivalent  to  the  curriculum  taught  in  main¬ 
stream  classes.  The  major  difference  is  that  the  language  of  instruction  is 
the  native  language  for  the  minority  students  (e.g.,  Spanish)  and  a  second 
language  for  language  majority  students  (e.g.,  Spanish). 

There  are  two  variants  to  the  program  model:  the  90:10  and  50:50 
models.  The  distribution  of  languages  for  instruction  varies  across  the 
grade  levels  in  the  90:10,  but  not  50:50,  design.  In  the  90:10  model,  at 
kindergarten  and  first  grade,  90%  of  the  instructional  day  is  devoted  to 
content  instruction  in  the  target  language  and  10%  to  English.  Thus,  all 
content  instruction  occurs  in  the  target  language  and  English  time  is  used 
to  develop  oral  language  proficiency.  Reading  instruction  begins  in  the 
target  language  for  both  language  minority  and  language  majority  students. 
At  the  second  and  third  grade  levels,  students  receive  80%  of  their  day  in 
the  target  language  and  20%  in  English.  As  in  the  previous  grade  levels, 
all  content  is  taught  in  the  target  language.  In  second  grade,  English 
time  is  still  largely  spent  in  developing  oral  language  proficiency  and  in 
introducing  students  to  English  literature  to  develop  academic  English  to 
prepare  them  to  begin  formal  English  reading  in  third  grade.  By  fourth  and 
fifth  grades  (and  sixth  grade,  if  it  is  included  at  the  elementary  school  site), 
and  in  the  50:50  model  at  all  grade  levels,  the  students’  instructional  time 
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is  balanced  between  English  and  the  target  language.  Within  the  50:50 
model,  reading  instruction  begins  in  the  students’  primary  language  or  in 
both  languages,  depending  on  the  school  site. 

Teachers  never  mix  the  languages  during  instruction.  In  most  school 
sites  at  the  early  grade  levels,  teachers  may  team  together  so  that  they 
are  models  of  only  one  language.  At  the  upper  grade  levels,  language 
separation  usually  occurs  by  time  of  day  (1/2  day  in  target  language,  1/2 
day  in  English).  The  instructional  curriculum  is  based  on  state  and  local 
school  district  guidelines. 

EARLY  DEVELOPMENTS 

Two-way  bilingual  education  emerged  as  a  viable  model  as  a  result  of  four 
programs  that  began  20-30  years  ago.  In  the  mid- 1960’s  in  Dade  County 
Public  Schools  in  Miami,  Florida,  two  50:50  Spanish-English  two-way 
bilingual  programs  were  developed  (Mackey  &  Beebe,  1977).  Shortly 
thereafter,  in  the  1970’s,  programs  were  developed  in  three  other  school 
districts  (Washington  DC  and  Chicago  Illinois  developed  a  50:50  model 
and  San  Diego  California  began  a  90:10  model).  Unfortunately,  there  were 
no  published  reports  documenting  these  three  programs. 

In  the  early  1980’s,  many  schools  experienced  tremendous  increases  in 
the  number  of  students  who  entered  school  speaking  little  or  no  English. 
Thus,  there  was  interest  at  the  state  and  national  levels  about  how  to 
best  teach  language  minority  students.  There  was  also  renewed  interest 
in  successful  methods  of  foreign  language  instruction.  Because  of  these 
coinciding  agendas  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Education’s  newly 
funded  Center  for  Language  Education  And  Research  directive  to  examine 
the  two-way  model,  a  consortium  was  formed  of  schools  who  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  beginning  a  two-way  bilingual  education  program  in  California, 
using  the  90:10  model  developed  in  San  Diego  (ESEA  Title  VII  Demon¬ 
stration  Project,  1982).  I  wrote  a  manuscript  for  the  California  Department 
of  Education  on  two-way  bilingual  education  in  1988  based  in  part  on  the 
San  Diego’s  90: 10  implementation  model  and  Dolson’s  (1985)  theoretical 
rationale  for  the  two-way  model.  This  manuscript  was  never  published 
by  the  Department  of  Education,  but  it  was  widely  disseminated  by  the 
Bilingual  Education  Office  and  served  the  important  purpose  of  providing 
guiding  principles  for  the  90:10  model. 

Other  states,  such  as  New  York,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  were 
also  becoming  interested  in  the  two-way  bilingual  education  model  (e.g., 
Glenn  &  LaLyre,  1991).  Based  on  the  success  of  the  50:50  models  already 
in  existence  in  Illinois,  Florida  and  Washington  DC,  other  school  districts 
began  discussing  whether  and  how  to  implement  two-way  bilingual  educa¬ 
tion  programs  in  their  schools. 
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MAJOR  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Bilingual  education,  and  language  education  in  general,  has  always  been  a 
very  political  issue  in  the  United  States.  Federal  funding  for  two-way  bilin¬ 
gual  education  programs  prior  to  1990  was  through  Title  VII  Transitional 
Bilingual  Education,  which  meant  that  students  had  to  be  transitioned  out 
of  their  native  language  and  into  English  as  quickly  as  possible.  Begin¬ 
ning  in  1990,  under  the  guidance  of  Rita  Esquivel,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Bilingual  Education  and  Minority  Language  Affairs  (OBEMLA),  who  had 
gone  to  Washington  DC  from  the  Santa  Monica-Malibu  Unified  School 
District  in  California,  where  a  two-way  bilingual  education  program  was 
ongoing,  there  were  finally  funds  for  the  two-way  program  model  under 
the  title  of  Developmental  Bilingual  Education.  Over  the  course  of  the  next 
five  years,  180  schools  developed  two-way  bilingual  education  programs 
(Christian  &  Whitcher,  1995). 

However,  there  was  still  very  little  research  to  document  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  two-way  programs.  Research  such  as  Willig’s  (1975)  meticulous 
analysis  of  the  success  of  carefully  designed  and  well  implemented  bilin¬ 
gual  programs  was  used  to  document  the  effectiveness  of  the  maintenance 
bilingual  component  for  language  minority  students.  Similarly,  Canadian 
and  American  research  on  immersion  programs  (e.g.,  Campbell,  1984; 
Genesee,  1987;  Swain,  1984)  was  used  to  point  out  how  effective  the 
immersion  model  could  be  with  English  speakers.  Anecdotal  evidence 
from  the  existing  two-way  sites  was  also  used.  But  little  hard  evidence 
was  published  or  readily  accessible.  I  began  to  publish  on  the  results  of  the 
90:10  model,  but  these  results  were  largely  based  on  the  first  year  or  two 
of  model  implementation  (Lindholm,  1992;  Lindholm  &  Fairchild,  1990). 
There  was  little  available  on  the  50:50  model  (Baecher  &  Coletti,  1986), 
and  no  comparisons  of  the  90:10  and  50:50  models. 

What  research  was  available,  though,  showed  that  both  language  minor¬ 
ity  and  language  majority  students  were  becoming  bilingual  and  biliterate, 
achieving  at  or  above  grade  level,  and  developing  positive  cross  cultural 
attitudes  (Cazabon  et  al.,  1993;  Herbert,  1986;  Lindholm,  1992,  1994,  in 
progress;  Lindholm  &  Fairchild,  1990). 

WORK  IN  PROGRESS 

Most  of  the  available  information  on  two-way  programs  exists  in  the  form 
of  numerous  newspaper  articles,  technical  reports  to  schools  or  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education’s  OBEMLA,  or  as  unpublished  papers.  Master’s 
theses,  Dissertations,  or  papers  presented  at  conferences.  What  little  has 
been  written  is  centered  around  five  themes:  1)  Language  proficiency  and 
academic  achievement  of  students  in  the  program;  2)  Attitudes  of  children 
in  the  program;  3)  Classroom  interaction;  4)  Parent  attitudes;  and,  5) 
Program  and  staff  development. 
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Language  Proficiency  and  Academic  Achievement 

Most  of  the  published  work  in  this  area  was  conducted  with  children  at  the 
primary  grade  levels,  and  with  programs  that  were  newly  implemented. 
Further,  most  of  the  data  are  based  on  program  evaluations  and  on  achieve¬ 
ment  tests  and  language  proficiency  measures  used  by  the  school  districts. 
There  is  little  research  on  the  actual  oral  and  written  language  proficiency 
of  the  student  participants,  especially  older  students.  Also,  little  is  known 
abut  student  development  in  programs  in  which  the  target  language  is  not 
Spanish.  Thus,  the  knowledge  base  of  two-way  bilingual  programs  does 
not  begin  to  compare  in  scope  with  the  research  conducted  in  immersion 
programs  in  Canada. 

Analyses  of  oral  language  proficiency  have  relied  on  measures  such 
as  the  Language  Assessment  Scales  (LAS),  Idea  Oral  Proficiency  Test 
(IPT),  and  teacher  rating  instruments  such  as  the  Student  Oral  Language 
Observation  Matrix  (SOLOM). 

In  the  90:10  model,  almost  all  language  minority  and  most  language 
majority  students  are  rated  as  proficient  in  their  second  language  and  all 
of  the  language  minority  students  are  able  to  maintain  their  proficiency  in 
their  native  Language  by  the  time  they  leave  the  program  in  fifth  or  sixth 
grade  (Lindholm,  in  progress).  In  the  50:50  program,  available  results 
(Christian  et  al.,  1997)  show  that  over  half  of  the  English  speakers  and 
most  Spanish  speakers  become  proficient  in  the  second  language,  and  both 
groups  maintain  high  levels  of  proficiency  in  their  native  language.  These 
data  are  consistent  with  immersion  education  results,  showing  greater 
proficiency  among  students  in  full  (90:10)  as  compared  to  partial  (50:50) 
immersion  programs  (Campbell  et  al.,  1985;  Genesee,  1987). 

Understanding  of  student  reading,  language  and  mathematics  achieve¬ 
ment  has  come  from  standardized  achievement  tests  in  the  two  languages 
(largely  English  and  Spanish  programs).  Results  are  consistent  in  showing 
that  both  language  minority  and  language  majority  students  make  good 
gains  in  reading,  language  and  mathematics  achievement  (Cazabon  et 
al.,  1993;  Christian  et  al.,  1997;  Dolson  &  Lindholm,  1995;  Lindholm, 
1992,  in  progress).  However,  the  results  vary  by  language  group  (lan¬ 
guage  majority  vs  language  minority)  and  social  class  (particularly  the 
educational  background  of  parents,  which  is  expressed  through  literacy 
training  and  experiences  in  the  home),  though  language  group  is  typically 
confounded  with  social  class  (Lindholm,  1995). 

Language  majority  students  who  do  not  live  in  poor  neighborhoods  and 
attend  poor  schools  show  the  best  results  in  both  50:50  and  90:10  models. 
They  score  average  to  very  high  in  reading,  language  and  mathematics 
subtests  in  English,  although  their  performance  in  Spanish  ranges  widely 
from  below  average  to  above  average  (Christian  et  al.,  1997;  Lindholm, 
in  progress).  By  second  or  third  grade,  English  speakers  score  as  high  or 
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higher  than  their  monolingual  English  peers  who  are  receiving  instruction 
only  in  English  (Cazabon  et  al.,  1993;  Lindholm,  in  progress). 

Among  English-speaking  students  who  live  in  the  poorest  neighbor¬ 
hoods  and  attend  neighborhood  schools  with  a  90: 10  model,  there  are  low 
scores  in  reading,  language,  and  mathematics  in  both  languages,  but  their 
scores  are  higher  than  the  school  averages  for  reading  and  mathematics  in 
English  (Lindholm,  in  progress).  And  though  their  performance  is  below 
grade  level,  these  students  can  also  speak,  read  and  write  in  Spanish. 

Native  Spanish  speaking  fifth  and  sixth  grade  students  in  both  90: 10  and 
50:50  programs  score  in  the  average  to  above  average  range  in  reading, 
language,  mathematics  in  both  languages,  in  addition  to  social  studies  and 
science  achievement  in  Spanish  (Lindholm,  in  progress).  However,  these 
outcomes  vary  considerably  by  school  site,  because  of  differences  in  the 
quality  of  the  program.  In  the  Cazabon  et  al.  (1993)  study  of  first  through 
third  graders,  the  Spanish  speakers  in  the  two-way  program  scored  as  high 
or  significantly  higher  than  their  Spanish-speaking  peers  in  a  conventional 
bilingual  program  in  both  reading  and  mathematics  achievement  in  the  two 
languages. 

Portuguese  speaking  students  in  a  90:10  program  also  score  average  to 
above  average  in  English  reading  and  mathematics  by  fourth  or  fifth  grade 
(Lindholm,  in  progress). 

Other  studies  report  that  students  in  two-way  programs  score  average 
to  above  average  in  English,  but  the  results  of  the  Spanish  and  English 
speakers  are  aggregated  rather  than  separated  by  language  group  (Christian 
et  al.,  1997;  Collier,  1995). 

Attitudes  of  Children 

A  few  studies  have  examined  and  reported  similar  results  in  children’s  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  bilingualism/multilingualism  and  toward  literacy  (Cazabon 
et  al.,  1993;  Lindholm,  1994;  McCollum,  1993):  Spanish  and  English 
speakers  expressed  positive  attitudes  toward  bilingualism,  positive  percep¬ 
tions  of  their  own  academic  competence  and  high  levels  of  self  esteem.  In 
addition,  Cazabon  et  al.  (1993)  found  that  by  third  grade,  students  were 
no  more  likely  to  prefer  children  of  their  own  ethnic  group  for  various 
social  activities  (e.g.,  play  games  with  closest  friend)  than  children  of 
other  ethnic  groups.  Similarly,  Lindholm  (in  progress)  reported  that  both 
English  and  Spanish  or  Portuguese  speakers  maintained  positive  attitudes 
toward  children  who  were  different  from  themselves. 

Classroom  Interaction 

Studies  of  teacher  talk  and  student-teacher  or  student-student  interaction 
have  yielded  some  interesting  results.  Peregoy  (1991)  found  that  there  are 
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many  environmental  scaffolds  used  in  teacher-directed  and  student-student 
interactions  in  kindergarten  classrooms  that  assist  children  in  learning  the 
two  languages.  In  two  studies  of  90:10  model  classrooms,  Lindholm 
&  Cuevas  (1996)  and  Baker  (1996)  reported  similar  classroom  interac¬ 
tion  results  despite  different  methods  of  data  collection  and  coding:  1) 
the  teachers  did  not  mix  the  two  languages  at  all  and  students  typically 
responded  to  the  teacher  in  the  language  the  teacher  used  with  them;  2) 
consistent  with  previous  research,  teachers  seldom  ask  higher  order  ques¬ 
tions,  but  when  teachers  did  ask  more  cognitively  challenging  questions, 
students  were  no  more  likely  to  answer  them  incorrectly  than  a  factual  recall 
question.  Consistent  with  classroom  discourse  literature,  but  perplexing 
for  a  program  focused  on  second  language  development,  was  the  find¬ 
ing  that  students  did  not  produce  much  oral  language  in  the  classroom. 
When  students  did  speak,  their  utterances  were  largely  responses  to  teacher 
factual  questions  and  thus  the  utterances  tended  to  be  one  to  two  words 
long  and  they  lacked  verbs.  Students  tended  to  use  more  complex  language 
when  they  were  given  or  took  the  opportunity  to  use  language  in  meaning¬ 
ful  contexts.  Student  to  student  speech  was  more  complex  and  contained 
more  verbs  than  speech  targeted  on  the  teacher,  but  it  was  more  likely  to  be 
in  English.  McCollum  (1993)  also  found  that  students  in  a  50:50  program 
tended  to  talk  among  themselves  almost  exclusively  in  English. 

Parent  Attitudes 

Aclan  (1995)  and  Cava  (1996)  examined  parents’  attitudes  or  reasons  for 
enrolling  their  kindergarten  child  in  a  90:10  two-way  program.  Cava 
used  Gardner’s  (1985)  distinction  between  instrumental  motivation  (i.e., 
beneficial  to  learner’s  social  or  intellectual  standing  or  an  increase  in 
material  opportunity)  and  integrative  motivation  (i.e.,  learner  wishes  to 
deepen  an  understanding  and  become  more  a  part  of  the  target  language 
group)  to  hypothesize  that  English  speaking  parents  would  have  more 
instrumental  motivation  and  Spanish  speaking  parents  more  integrative 
motivation  for  enrolling  their  kindergarten  child  in  a  two-way  program. 
Almost  all  Spanish-speaking  parents  and  half  of  the  English  speaking 
parents  expressed  integrative  reasons  for  enrolling  their  child  (e.g.,  wanted 
child  to  have  a  bilingual-bicultural  identity  or  to  be  able  to  communicate 
with  other  Spanish  speakers).  The  remaining  English  speaking  parents 
expressed  an  instrumental  motivation  (e.g.,  child  will  receive  a  better 
education  or  more  educational  opportunities. 

Aclan  (1995)  found  very  positive  parental  attitudes  in  a  90:10  program. 
Her  findings  revealed  that  almost  all  parents  (90-95%)  were  very  pleased 
with  the  program,  would  recommend  it  to  other  parents,  were  satisfied 
that  their  child  was  receiving  the  subject  matter  s/he  needed,  believed  the 
two-way  model  was  the  best  way  for  children  to  learn  a  second  language. 
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and  were  confident  that  their  child  would  be  able  to  communicate  in  both 
languages  very  well  after  completing  the  program. 

Program  and  Staff  Development 

This  is  the  area  that  has  received  the  most  attention.  Conference  presenta¬ 
tions  and  various  papers  have  addressed  issues  related  to  model  develop¬ 
ment  and  implementation,  as  well  as  areas  of  necessary  staff  development 
(Calderon,  1996;  Dolson  &  Lindholm,  1995;  ESEA  Title  VII  Bilingual 
Demonstration  Project,  1982;  Freeman,  1994;  Glenn,  1990;  Lindholm, 
1992). 


PROBLEMS  AND  DIFFICULTIES 

Unfortunately,  there  are  insufficient  comparative  data  that  address  the 
question  of  which  model  (90:10  or  50:50)  produces  better  overall  out¬ 
comes  in  oral  language  proficiency,  reading  and  writing,  and  achievement 
in  content  areas,  as  well  as  positive  attitudes  for  students  from  different  lan¬ 
guage  backgrounds.  Nor  is  there  adequate  knowledge  about  what  model  or 
model  components  work  best  for  language  minority  and  language  majority 
students  from  home  environments  that  do  not  optimally  stimulate  language 
and  cognitive  development.  In  Christian  et  al.’s  (1997)  case  studies,  there 
was  insufficient  information  to  compare  and  contrast  across  sites  in  such 
a  way  as  to  indicate  what  variations  of  the  model  are  most  appropriate  for 
students.  They  concluded  that  both  models  worked  well  in  their  particular 
settings  for  the  students  they  served. 

Part  of  the  difficulty  in  the  Christian  et  al.  (1997)  case  study  which 
affects  many  other  studies  in  bilingual  and  foreign  language  education  is 
the  role  of  assessment  in  the  various  school  districts.  In  trying  to  compare 
across  different  school  sites  to  determine  whether  similar  two-way  models 
promote  similar  outcomes,  Lindholm  (in  progress)  and  Christian  et  al. 
(1997)  have  discussed  the  difficulty  in  comparing  outcomes  when  the 
evaluation  procedures  vary  widely  from  one  school  to  another.  Even 
when  the  same  testing  instrument  is  used,  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
disaggregate  data  by  language  background  or  socio-economic  variables. 
Further,  when  schools  use  different  assessment  instruments  to  measure 
Spanish  reading  achievement  or  English  reading  achievement,  it  is  not  clear 
whether  variation  across  sites  is  due  to  different  tests  or  to  modifications 
in  the  implementation  of  the  model. 

Another  problem  relates  to  the  status  of  the  target  language.  There  is  a 
strong  propensity  for  students,  including  native  target  language  speakers 
from  about  third  garde  on,  to  use  English  in  peer  interactions,  despite 
teacher  sanctions  for  using  English  during  target  language  time.  They 
understand  the  powerful  status  of  English  as  opposed  to  other  languages  in 
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the  United  States  and  around  the  world.  Added  to  this  status  variation  is  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  who  are  proficient  in 
the  target  language.  In  many  schools,  the  English  portion  of  instruction  is 
taught  by  a  monolingual  English  speaker,  again  reinforcing  the  importance 
of  English  over  the  target  language. 

FUTURE  DIRECTIONS 

Though  the  federal  funding  for  the  two-way  bilingual  education  program 
has  all  but  disappeared,  the  popularity  of  the  two-way  program  continues 
to  grow.  With  increasing  popularity,  though,  come  variations  in  program 
design.  Unfortunately,  without  appropriate  research,  it  is  not  clear  whether 
some  types  of  program  variation  (e.g.,  multigrade  and  multi-age  class¬ 
rooms)  make  the  two-way  model  less,  more  or  similarly  effective  for  both 
groups  of  students. 

More  emphasis  needs  to  be  given  to  developing  language  objectives  and 
to  integrating  formal  language  study  in  the  curriculum.  As  we  have  learned 
from  the  Canadian  immersion  programs,  English  speakers  do  not  develop 
native-like  proficiency  without  explicit  language  instruction.  I  agree  with 
Swain’s  (1991)  argument  that  we  need  to  build  into  the  immersion/two-way 
bilingual  education  curriculum  a  more  explicit  study  of  grammar. 

Another  area  in  need  of  careful  development  is  the  two-way  model  at 
the  secondary  level.  There  is  currently  no  particular  secondary  two-way 
model.  Each  middle  or  high  school  develops  its  own  model  and  there  is 
no  research  to  determine  effective  secondary  models.  Furthermore,  there 
is  no  training  or  even  discussion  about  what  is  needed  for  the  students  to 
optimally  develop  or  at  least  maintain  their  language  proficiency  in  the 
target  language. 

Considerably  more  investigative  attention  is  needed  to  examine  the 
following  research  and  practice  issues:  1)  What  instructional  factors  are 
essential  to  a  high  quality  two-way  program?  2)  Does  participation  in 
the  program  at  the  elementary  level  affect  students’,  especially  language 
minority  students’,  achievement  and  success  in  high  school  and  college? 
3)  How  can  we  promote  higher  levels  of  language  proficiency  in  the  target 
language,  especially  among  native  English  speakers?  4)  Does  participation 
in  a  two-way  program  lead  to  higher  levels  of  cognitive  functioning?  5) 
Do  students  develop  more  positive  attitudes  toward  other  languages  and 
cultures  that  last  into  adolescence  and  adulthood? 
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BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  IN  HONG  KONG 


Hong  Kong  exemplifies  a  special  case  in  which  the  notions  of  ‘bilingual 
education’  and  ‘dominant  language  background’  take  on  non-conventional 
meanings.  First,  only  the  immersion  approach  to  bilingual  education  is 
officially  accepted  and  bilingual  classroom  practices  have  been  discour¬ 
aged  by  the  Hong  Kong  Government  as  educationally  unsound  (Education 
Commission,  1990,  1994,  1995).  Government  policies  notwithstanding, 
Cantonese-English  bilingual  classroom  practices  are  prevalent,  albeit 
officially  illegitimate,  in  what  are  nominally  English  medium  secondary 
schools/universities.  Second,  although  Cantonese  is  the  mother  tongue  and 
the  dominant,  daily  life,  language  of  the  majority  of  people  in  Hong  Kong, 
English  is  the  politically  and  socioeconomically  dominant  language. 

EARLY  DEVELOPMENTS 

Since  Hong  Kong  was  ceded  by  Dynastic  China  to  Britain  as  a  colony 
in  1842,  vernacular  or  Chinese  medium  education  (usually  practised  as 
Cantonese  in  speaking  and  Modem  Standard  Chinese  in  writing)  has 
received  little  government  support.  By  1911,  the  Government  was  provid¬ 
ing  an  English  medium  education  up  to  university  level  for  children  largely 
from  well-to-do  families,  and  a  vernacular  primary  education  for  children 
from  less  well-to-do  families  (Irving,  1914).  In  1935,  a  British  education 
inspector,  Bumey,  visited  Hong  Kong  and  completed  the  famous  Bumey 
Report  (1935),  in  which  he  criticized  the  Hong  Kong  Government  for 
neglecting  vernacular  education.  However,  government  resources  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  channelled  mainly  to  English  medium  schools,  cultivating  a 
Westernized,  English-conversant  elite  among  the  local  Chinese  population 
(see  historical  documentation  by  Fu,  1 975).  Despite  the  lack  of  government 
support,  in  the  period  between  the  consolidation  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
Government  in  China  in  1928  and  its  retreat  to  Taiwan  in  1949,  private 
Chinese  medium  schools  rapidly  outnumbered  English  medium  schools 
in  Hong  Kong  due  to  the  influence  and  support  of  institutions  in  China 
(see  historical  documentations  by  Cheng,  1949;  Wong,  1982).  However, 
after  1949,  with  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  adopting  a  largely  self¬ 
isolationist  stance  towards  Hong  Kong  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  Chinese 
medium  schools  declined  in  popularity  in  Hong  Kong  because  there  no 
longer  existed  an  alternative,  attractive  symbolic  market  offering  higher 
studies  and  job  opportunities  for  Hong  Kong  Chinese  medium  school 
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graduates.  By  the  1980s,  90%  of  secondary  school  students  in  Hong  Kong 
studied  in  English  medium  schools  (see  historical  documentation  by  So 
1992). 


MAJOR  CONTRIBUTIONS 

In  1973,  Cheng,  Shek,  Tse  and  Wong  highlighted  the  educational  prob¬ 
lems  created  among  Chinese  children  by  English  medium  secondary  school 
education  in  Hong  Kong  with  their  paper,  ‘At  what  Cost?’.  They  surveyed 
170  Cantonese-speaking  first-year  university  students,  half  of  whom  had 
just  completed  secondary  education  in  the  English  medium.  Seventy- 
three  percent  of  these  students  thought  that  using  English  as  the  medium 
of  instruction  imposed  a  heavy  burden  on  them,  and  yet  54%  said  they 
would  still  choose  English  medium.  In  1979,  Siu  and  his  colleagues 
published  their  research  report  on  the  effects  of  the  medium  of  instruction 
on  students’  cognitive  development  and  academic  achievement,  demon¬ 
strating  the  superior  effects  of  using  Chinese  rather  than  English  as  the 
medium  of  instruction  for  students  with  below  average  academic  ability. 
Both  Cheng  et  al.  (1973)  and  Siu  et  al.  (1979)  argued  for  the  need  to 
inform  the  public  about  the  benefits  of  mother  tongue  education. 

In  1981,  the  Government  commissioned  a  team  of  visiting,  foreign 
experts  to  undertake  a  review  of  the  education  system  in  Hong  Kong.  The 
resulting  Llewellyn  Report  (1982)  highlighted  the  problems  created  by 
large-scale  English  immersion  in  what  is  de  facto,  although  not  de  jure, 
still  a  monolingual  society: 

It  is  the  form  rather  than  the  substance  that  still  counts  in  Hong  Kong  where  one  is  subject  to 
the  spectacle  of  a  bom-and-bred  Hong  Kong  speaker  of  Cantonese  going  through  the  ritual 
of  instructing  Cantonese-speaking  pupils  by  means  of  a  language  in  which  both  teacher 
and  taught  have  little  competence.  (Llewellyn  et  al.,  1982,  p.  28) 

The  Llewellyn  Report  suggested  that  the  crux  of  the  matter  of  English 
medium  education  is  bound  up  with  social  status  and  labour  market  appeal. 
It  recommended  that  the  Government  should  embark  on  a  long-term  project 
of  changing  parents’  and  employers’  attitudes  towards  Chinese  as  a  teach¬ 
ing  medium  by  providing  more  resources  to  Chinese  medium  schools  and 
by  offering  a  quota  to  assure  a  proportion  of  admissions  from  Chinese 
medium  secondary  school  graduates  to  higher  study  and  the  Civil  Service. 
It  also  suggested  that  the  Government  could,  alternatively,  acknowledge 
the  reality  of  widespread  bilingual  oral  practices  in  the  classrooms  of  nom¬ 
inally  English  medium  schools  and  make  serious  attempts  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  this  reality  by  developing  genuinely  bilingual  curriculum 
strategies. 

The  first  recommendation  was  not  taken  up  by  the  Government  in 
any  serious  manner,  but  the  second  recommendation  can  be  seen  to  be 
embodied  in  Johnson’s  studies  on  classroom  bilingual  teaching  strategies 
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(Johnson,  1983)  and  the  effectiveness  of  various  oral  and  written  modes  of 
presentation  (Johnson,  Chan,  Lee  &  Ho,  1985).  In  the  first  study  (Johnson, 
1983),  it  was  found  that  teachers  systematically  code-switched  between 
Cantonese  and  English  for  different  purposes.  In  general,  English  was 
found  to  be  associated  with  text-dependent,  formal  and  didactic  functions; 
whereas  Cantonese  was  found  to  be  associated  with  text-independent, 
informal  and  explanatory  functions.  In  his  conclusion,  Johnson  wrote: 

Separation  of  the  languages  is  one  simple,  but  possibly  also  simplistic,  approach  to  the 
problems  of  bilingual  education,  and  I  am  not  convinced  that  there  is  anything  intrinsically 
wrong  with  code-switching  in  bilingual  classrooms.  At  the  very  least,  the  teaching  strategies 
identified  here  are  capable  of  greater  sensitivity  to  differences  amongst  learners  and  groups 
of  learners  than  the  separation  approach.  (Johnson,  1983,  p.  282) 

In  the  second  study,  Johnson  et  al  (1985)  tested  for  the  effects  of  differ¬ 
ent  linguistic  modes  of  presentation  and  questioning  on  the  subsequent 
comprehension  test  scores  among  1,296  Form  3  (Grade  9)  students.  It  was 
found  that  irrespective  of  the  linguistic  mode  of  presentation  of  the  texts, 
students  scored  higher  on  average  when  answering  Chinese  questions,  and 
irrespective  of  the  linguistic  mode  of  questioning,  students  scored  higher 
on  average  when  the  texts  had  been  presented  in  the  Cantonese  mode  or 
the  bilingual  mode.  When  asked  about  their  preferences  on  the  medium 
of  instruction,  less  than  3%  of  the  1,296  students  preferred  English-only 
instruction.  In  the  oral  mode,  the  students  were  about  equally  split  in  their 
preference  for  Cantonese-only  instruction  or  Cantonese-English  bilingual 
code.  In  the  written  mode,  over  70%  of  the  students  preferred  to  study 
with  Chinese  texts,  although  11%  would  also  like  to  have  English  glosses 
added  to  the  Chinese  text,  and  32%  would  also  like  to  have  a  corresponding 
English  text  side  by  side  with  the  Chinese  text.  Apparently,  the  majority 
of  students  preferred  a  bilingual  to  an  English-only  mode  of  instruction. 

The  bilingual  approach  to  the  medium  of  instruction  was,  however, 
problematized  in  a  paper  by  Swain  (1986).  Having  visited  Hong  Kong 
and  reviewed  the  school  language  situation  in  Hong  Kong,  Swain  argued 
against  the  current  bilingual  medium  practices,  which  she  described  as  an 
instance  of  “the  mixing  approach”  (1986,  p.  3).  She  concluded  her  paper 
with  the  following  recommendations: 

To  conclude,  what  I  am  suggesting  is  that  positive  intervention  needs  to  occur  in  the 
medium  of  education  issue  in  Hong  Kong.  The  mixing  of  languages  that  exists  in  most 
Hong  Kong  secondary  schools  serves  neither  the  goal  of  academic  achievement  nor  second 
language  learning  to  maximum  effectiveness.  An  English  medium  option  can  be  highly 
effective  in  both,  and  can  be  justified  if  it  offers  both.  Thus,  in  order  to  provide  the  necessary 
conditions  for  a  successful  English  medium  stream,  enrollment  should  be  limited  to  students 
who  have  achieved  high  levels  of  cognitive  academic  proficiency  in  Chinese  and  who  have 
demonstrated  a  level  of  English  adequate  for  being  able  to  profit  from  instruction  in  it. 
(Swain,  1986,  p.  6) 

Swain’s  (1986)  theoretical  delineation  of  the  threshold  hypothesis  and  the 
separation  approach  has  been  appropriated  by  the  Hong  Kong  govern- 
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ment  as  the  rationale  for  the  linguistic  streaming  policy  recommended  by 
the  Education  Commission  (1990,  1994,  1995).  Since  September  1994, 
the  Government  has  implemented  the  Medium  of  Instruction  Grouping 
Assessment  (MIGA)  policy  (Education  Department,  1994).  Secondary 
1  entrants  (aged  around  12)  are  classified  into  three  groups  according  to 
their  test  scores  in  English  and  Chinese.  Those  within  the  top  40%  in 
both  languages  are  classified  as  Group  I  students  and  labeled  as  able  to 
learn  effectively  in  either  English  or  Chinese  (approximately  33%  of  all 
Secondary  1  entrants).  Those  who  are  either  not  within  the  top  40%  in 
both  languages,  or  are  within  the  top  40%  in  one  language  but  not  within 
the  top  50%  in  the  other  language,  are  classified  as  Group  II  students  and 
labeled  as  able  to  leam  more  effectively  in  Chinese  (approximately  60%). 
The  borderline  approximately  7%  of  all  secondary  1  entrants  are  classified 
as  Group  III  students  and  labeled  as  able  to  leam  better  in  Chinese  but 
probably  also  be  able  to  leam  effectively  in  English.  Secondary  schools 
are  advised  to  adopt  one  clear  medium  of  instruction  based  on  the  MIGA 
status  of  their  student  intakes. 

In  practice,  schools  with  Group  I  students  mostly  choose  English  as  the 
medium  of  instruction.  The  majority  of  schools  that  have  been  advised 
to  switch  to  Chinese  due  to  the  low  grouping  of  their  student  intakes  also 
still  continue  to  call  themselves  ‘English  medium  schools’,  while  in  reality 
continuing  to  operate  in  a  Cantonese-English  bilingual  oral  mode  and  an 
English  written  mode.  The  Government  therefore  talks  of  the  need  to 
adopt  a  firm  policy  in  the  near  future  to  make  schools  choose  a  medium 
of  instmction  that  matches  the  MIGA  grouping  of  their  student  intakes 
(Kwok,  1996). 

To  understand  this  contradiction  of  policy  and  practice,  Lin  (1996) 
closely  analysed  instances  of  classroom  Cantonese-English  code-switching 
and  delineated  various  bilingual  discourse  formats  that  seemed  to  serve 
a  variety  of  sociocultural,  educational  or  linguistic  brokering  functions. 
Situating  those  linguistic  brokering  classroom  practices  in  their  larger 
embedding  historical  and  socioeconomic  context,  Lin  argued  that  these 
practices  were  the  teachers’  and  students’  local, pragmatic,  coping  response 
to  the  symbolic  domination  (Bourdieu,  1982/1991)  of  English  in  Hong 
Kong,  where  many  students  from  socioeconomically  disadvantaged  back¬ 
grounds  with  limited  access  to  English  resources  struggled  to  acquire 
an  English  medium  education  for  its  socioeconomic  value.  This  analysis 
builds  on  perspectives  expressed  in  So  (1984,  1992)  and  Yau  (1988).  In 
addition,  Lin  showed  that  the  special  kind  of  bilingual  practices  witnessed 
in  Hong  Kong  classrooms  did  not  seem  to  support  the  development  of 
bilingual  academic  competence  but  seemed  to  have  the  effect  of  perpetu¬ 
ating  the  ideological  domination  of  ‘English  academic  monolingualism’  in 
Hong  Kong  (Lin,  1996a,  p.  70).  By  delineating  the  organizational  features 
of  these  discourse  practices,  Lin  showed  that  they  neither  affirmed  the 
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value,  nor  supported  the  development,  of  Chinese  academic  literacy.  These 
‘English  medium  schools’  were  shown  to  be,  after  all,  orienting  to  norms 
of  English  academic  monolingualism,  albeit  operating  with  a  bilingual  oral 
mode  for  expediency. 


WORK  IN  PROGRESS 

In  a  preliminary  report,  Chan  in  consultation  with  Johnson  &  Hoare  (1996) 
reported  on  the  first-year  findings  of  an  on-going  two-year  study  of  the 
effectiveness  of  English  medium  instruction  in  59  secondary  schools  in 
Hong  Kong.  The  majority  of  these  schools  claimed  to  use  EMI  in  all 
or  most  subjects.  While  no  school  explicitly  claimed  to  use  a  bilingual 
oral  mode,  the  study  found  that  most  of  the  EMI  schools  operated  with 
a  bilingual  oral  mode  and  the  amount  of  English  used  varied  with  the 
academic  ability  of  the  students  in  different  classes,  even  within  the  same 
school.  It  also  varied  with  the  nature  of  the  academic  subjects,  and  with 
the  different  functions  being  performed  by  teachers  and  students.  For 
example,  teachers  reported  using  more  English  in  the  English  language 
lessons  than  in  the  Math  and  Science  lessons;  students  tended  to  use  most 
English  in  answering  teachers’  questions  but  least  English  in  talking  to  one 
another.  We  can  see  from  this  finding  that  teachers’  classroom  code  choice 
seemed  to  be  sensitive  both  to  the  academic  ability  of  students  and  to  the 
specific  nature  of  different  academic  subjects,  and  students  apparently  had 
strong  preferences  for  interacting  with  one  another  in  their  mother  tongue 
rather  than  in  English.  The  classroom  participants  seemed  to  refuse  to 
have  their  code  choice  pre-determined  by  the  label  or  the  linguistic  policy 
adopted  by  the  school  authorities. 

The  study  also  found  that  the  correlation  between  the  amount  of  English 
reported  to  be  used  in  the  classroom  and  the  students’  progress  in  English 
performance  was  not  particularly  high.  The  researchers  thus  mentioned 
the  importance  of  qualitative  factors  (e.g.,  the  ways  in  which  English  was 
used  in  the  lessons),  which  they  intend  to  study  in  the  following  year. 

Another  study,  which  focuses  on  the  cognitive  and  affective  effects  of 
using  English  and  Chinese  to  different  extents  as  instructional  languages 
in  Form  1  (Grade  7)  in  24  secondary  schools  in  Hong  Kong,  is  now  being 
conducted  by  Tung  and  his  colleagues. 

Among  the  24  participating  schools,  12  claim  to  use  EMI,  4  CMI,  3 
EMI  in  some  subjects  and  CMI  in  the  other  subjects,  and  5  have  separate 
EMI  and  CMI  streams  within  the  same  school.  The  attainment  test  scores 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  study  show  that  schools  adopting  the 
partial  immersion  mode  (i.e.,  with  some  subjects  in  EMI  and  some  in 
CMI)  seem  to  be  doing  better  academically  than  schools  in  the  EMI  or 
CMI  mode.  Also,  although  their  English  attainment  average  gain  score  is 
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slightly  lower  than  that  of  the  EMI  schools,  it  is  much  higher  than  that  of 
the  CMI  schools.  In  addition,  their  Chinese  attainment  average  gain  score 
is  much  higher  than  that  of  both  the  EMI  and  CMI  schools  (Tung,  personal 
communication,  June  1 996).  One  probable  explanation  for  the  favourable 
attainment  results  of  the  partial  immersion  schools  can  be  that  the  partial 
immersion  mode  supports  the  cognitive  academic  literacy  development  of 
students  in  both  their  Chinese  and  English,  and  the  students’  first  language 
and  foreign  language  academic  literacy  skills  might  have  been  mutually 
supportive  and  enhancing. 

Tung  and  his  colleagues  also  surveyed  over  5,000  students  and  over 
4,600  parents  of  these  24  schools  in  1995.  The  reported  findings  (Tung, 
Tsang  &  Lam,  1997)  indicate  that  both  parents  and  students  believe  that 
English  medium  education  brings  about  a  better  standard  of  English  and 
favours  English  medium  education  for  the  socioeconomic  importance  of 
English.  However,  students  also  support  a  gradual  transition  from  Chinese 
to  English  as  the  medium  of  instruction,  and  are  in  favour  of  the  teacher 
using  both  English  and  Chinese  in  the  same  lesson.  In  contrast,  both 
parents  and  teachers  tend  to  express  the  view  that  teachers  should  not 
teach  in  both  English  and  Chinese  in  the  same  lesson. 

PROBLEMS,  DIFFICULTIES,  AND  FUTURE 

DIRECTIONS 

The  teachers’  expressed  negative  view  towards  the  bilingual  medium 
seems  to  be  in  contradiction  to  their  actual  classroom  practices.  It  seems 
that  teachers  might  experience  some  conflict  between  what  they  believe 
to  be  (officially)  correct  to  do  and  what  they  find  necessary  to  do  in  situ. 
This  seems  to  be  a  common  predicament  experienced  by  many  teachers 
in  Hong  Kong  since  the  expansion  of  formerly  elitist  secondary  education 
in  the  late  1970s.  The  unfavourable  attitude  towards  bilingual  classroom 
practices  expressed  by  parents  and  teachers  might  have  been  a  result  of 
the  official,  academic,  and  media  discourses  which  claim  that  bilingual 
classroom  practices  have  negative  educational  effects  (see  critical  analysis 
by  Lin,  1997). 

The  mismatch  between  what  is  officially  correct  to  do  and  what  teachers 
actually  find  it  necessary  to  do  in  the  classroom  is  not  restricted  to  the 
secondary  sector  but  has  been  increasingly  witnessed  and  documented 
in  the  tertiary  sector  since  the  expansion  of  formerly  elitist  university 
education  in  the  late  1980s  in  Hong  Kong  (e.g.,  Walters  &  Balia,  1992; 
Flowerdew,  Li  &  Miller,  1996).  The  major  dilemmas  and  difficulties 
facing  us  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  The  majority  of  people  (especially  the  low  socioeconomic  classes) 
in  Hong  Kong  have  limited  access  to  English  resources  as  they  live 
in  a  largely  monolingual  lifeworld  where  English  does  not  play  an 
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important  communicative  role,  and  where  sociocultural  norms  medi¬ 
ate  against  the  use  of  English  among  Chinese  sharing  a  common  first 
language  (Lin,  1996b). 

(2)  After  the  universalization  of  formerly  elitist  secondary  education  in  the 
late  1970s,  and  the  expansion  of  formerly  elitist  university  education 
in  the  late  1980s,  the  majority  of  students,  and  teachers  to  a  lesser 
extent,  do  not  have  enough  English  resources  to  learn  and  teach 
entirely  in  English.  Many  English  immersion  secondary  schools 
and  universities  have,  to  varying  extents,  shifted  to  a  Cantonese- 
English  bilingual  oral  medium  while  maintaining  an  English  written 
medium  and  striving  to  maintain  the  socioeconomically  prestigious 
label  of  ‘English  medium  schools/universities’.  Despite  increasing 
government  pressure  on  the  majority  of  secondary  schools  to  switch 
to  Chinese  medium,  most  schools  defy  government  advice  because 
of  the  great  popular,  societal,  and  job  market  demand  for  English 
medium  education  even  in  1997,  when  Hong  Kong  rejoined  China  as 
a  Special  Administrative  Region. 

(3)  The  official  policy  of  discouraging  bilingual  classroom  practices  in 
Hong  Kong  has  made  teachers  generally  unwilling  to  bring  their  actual 
classroom  practices  into  the  open  and  few  research  efforts  are/can  be 
made  to  examine  these  practices  to  explore  their  educational  potential 
and  to  improve  and  develop  them  to  be  an  alternative,  legitimate, 
effective  approach  that  supports  the  academic  literacy  development 
of  students  in  both  Chinese  and  English. 

(4)  The  lack  of  official  support  for  alternative  bilingual  approaches,  e.g, 
partial  immersion  (with  some  subjects  taught  in  English  and  some  in 
Chinese),  bilingual  medium  (e.g.,  using  bilingual  texts),  has  made  it 
difficult  to  research  the  viability  of  alternative  approaches  which  may 
be  more  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  majority  of  Hong  Kong  students, 
who  cannot  be  expected  to  jump  the  gap  between  their  Cantonese 
home  world  and  their  English  immersion  school  world  without  suffer¬ 
ing  educationally.  Total  English  immersion  has  not  been  viable  and 
has  never  actually  been  implemented  in  the  majority  of  nominally 
English  medium  schools  due  to  the  factors  mentioned  in  (1)  and  (2) 
above.  However,  the  local,  pragmatic,  expedient  bilingual  classroom 
practices  in  these  schools  do  not  seem  to  support  the  development 
of  Chinese  academic  literacy.  Students  also  have  to  resort  to  rote 
memorization  and  copying  to  cope  with  the  English  written  work  and 
examinations  in  these  schools. 

It  can  be  seen  that  Hong  Kong  people  have  been  placed  in  dilemmas  that 
have  arisen  from  the  socioeconomic  dominance  of  English  over  a  largely 
monolingual,  Cantonese-speaking  population.  If  Chinese-English  bilin¬ 
gual  literacy  development  among  the  majority  of  students  is  a  genuine, 
worthwhile  goal  for  the  people  of  Hong  Kong,  the  Hong  Kong  Govern- 
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ment  needs  to  assign  more  resources  to  teachers’  bilingual  and  bi-literacy 
development.  We  also  need  to  develop  viable  bi/tri/multi-lingual  educa¬ 
tion  approaches  that  will  enable  the  majority  of  students  to  bridge  the 
multiple  linguistic  gaps  between  their  home  world  and  their  school  world: 
the  gaps  between  their  mother  tongue  (Cantonese)  and  Chinese  literacy, 
between  Cantonese  and  spoken  English,  and  between  Chinese  literacy  and 
English  literacy.  Daunting  as  the  task  appears  to  be,  the  bi/tri/multi-lingual 
experiences  of  other  places  as  documented  in  other  articles  in  this  volume 
testify  to  the  great  educational  potential  of  various  multilingual  approaches. 
Future  research  work  in  Hong  Kong  needs  to  take  seriously  these  alterna¬ 
tive  approaches  and  explore  their  potential  for  the  majority  of  Hong  Kong 
students,  and  not  only  for  the  elitist  few  who  can  benefit  from  total  English 
immersion. 

City  University  of  Hong  Kong 
China 
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SWEDISH  IMMERSION  PROGRAMS  IN  FINLAND 


Swedish  immersion  in  Finland  mainly  functions  as  an  enrichment  program 
for  members  of  the  Finnish-speaking  majority  group  of  the  country.  In 
accordance  with  the  cultural  and  commercial  contacts  and  needs  of  the 
country  it  also  functions  as  a  multilingual  program. 

Finland  has  two  official  languages,  Finnish  and  Swedish,  and  there 
is  no  juridical  difference  between  them  as  to  their  social  status.  The 
country  is  officially  bilingual  and  the  municipalities  can  be  bilingual  or 
unilingual.  Hence,  both  territorial  and  personal  principles  are  followed  in 
the  administration  of  bilingual  policies. 

According  to  Finnish  law,  school  teaching  has  to  be  imparted  in  the 
mother  tongue  of  the  children.  This  means  that  there  exists  one  school 
system,  complying  with  the  same  laws  and  mainly  the  same  curriculum, 
but  it  is  administratively  divided  according  to  language. 

The  Finland-Swedish  population  is  concentrated  to  the  western,  south¬ 
western  and  southern  coast,  to  rural  areas,  the  archipelago  and  the  cities. 
In  the  bilingual  municipalities  the  school  administration  is  divided  accord¬ 
ing  to  language.  There  are  different  school  boards,  different  schools  and 
school  buildings  and  different  teacher  training  according  to  language. 

Since  the  comprehensive  school  was  introduced  in  the  1960s,  the  other 
national  language  is  an  obligatory  school  subject  for  everybody.  It  is 
regarded  as  necessary  for  the  Finnish  labor  market  and  for  the  well- 
established  system  of  cooperation  among  Scandinavian  countries  where 
Swedish  is  the  language  of  communication  among  Danes,  Icelanders, 
Norwegians  and  Swedes.  Due  to  the  intercomprehensibility  of  Danish, 
Norwegian  and  Swedish,  the  choice  of  any  other  language  than  one  of  these 
three  would  increase  the  communicative  and  cultural  distance  between 
speakers  of  Finnish  and  speakers  of  other  Nordic  languages. 

The  Swedish  speakers  are  a  minority  making  up  about  6%  of  the  total 
population  of  5  million,  and  most  of  them  live  in  bilingual  municipali¬ 
ties.  Therefore  their  motivation  and  their  possibilities  of  acquiring  some 
functional  competence  in  Finnish  are  better  than  the  Finnish-speaking 
population’s  motivation  and  possibilities  of  learning  Swedish. 

This  is  why  Swedish  immersion  for  Finnish  speakers  was  regarded  as 
an  interesting  option  when  it  was  introduced  in  the  1980s.  As  a  means  of 
increasing  labor  market  competitiveness  and  international  contacts,  acqui¬ 
sition  of  a  functional  knowledge  of  Swedish  was  considered  to  be  of 
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interest  to  the  children  of  Finnish-speaking  families,  especially  in  the 
bilingual  cities.  Swedish  immersion  was  also  regarded  as  a  key  to  multi¬ 
lingualism. 


EARLY  HISTORY 

In  1987  the  first  Swedish  immersion  group  of  25  six-year-old  Finnish¬ 
speaking  children  started  at  kindergarten  in  the  bilingual  city  of  Vaasa/Vasa 
on  the  west  coast.  The  initiative  had  been  taken  by  a  group  of  parents 
who  had  been  informed  by  professor  Christer  Lauren  of  the  University  of 
Vaasa  about  the  early  total  immersion  model,  which  had  been  developed 
in  Canada  (Lauren,  1994). 

The  children  selected  had  no  knowledge  of  Swedish  at  all,  and  they 
came  from  unilingual  Finnish-speaking  families.  The  groups  are  usually 
homogeneous  with  respect  to  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  Swedish.  The 
intention  was  and  is  to  provide  an  optional  program  suitable  for  everybody. 

School  starts  at  the  age  of  seven  in  Finland.  Hence,  in  1996/97  the  first 
group  was  in  the  ninth  grade  of  the  secondary  school,  and  has  been  followed 
by  others.  In  Vaasa/Vasa  and  in  the  other  bilingual  and  some  unilingual 
Finnish  cities,  the  kindergarten  groups  mostly  work  within  the  daycare  and 
kindergarten  system  for  Finnish-speakers.  At  school,  their  classes  belong 
to  the  regular  Finnish-speaking  schools.  This  is  consistent  with  the  practice 
in  most  of  the  Canadian  immersion  programs.  The  rationale  for  this  is  that 
to  compare  immersion  children  to  native  speakers  of  the  target  language 
from  the  initial  stages  of  their  learning  might  have  a  negative  impact  on 
their  motivation.  In  addition,  if  the  immersion  students  were  integrated 
into  schools  designed  for  the  minority  group  (French  in  Canada  or  Swedish 
in  Finland),  the  minority  would  lose  a  considerable  degree  of  control  over 
the  linguistic  environment  of  their  schools.  The  majority  language  would 
in  such  a  case  too  easily  become  the  only  language  spoken.  The  minority 
needs  the  school  as  a  support  for  their  first  language  development;  for 
the  minority  the  surrounding  outside  school  often  already  functions  as  an 
efficient  immersion  in  the  other  language;  for  the  majority  this  is  usually 
not  the  case. 


MAJOR  DEVELOPMENTS 

Geographical  Spread.  At  the  University  of  Vaasa,  Lauren  initiated  an 
immersion  research  project  when  immersion  started,  and  the  first  immer¬ 
sion  teachers,  in  Vaasa/Vasa  and  elsewhere,  have  been  introduced  to 
immersion  through  the  professional  development  provided  by  the  research 
group. 

Since  1990,  Swedish  immersion  groups  have  been  established  in  other 
cities  in  Finland  as  well.  Every  immersion  program  has  always  been 
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established  by  parental  groups,  which  in  many  cases  have  also  functioned 
as  lobby  groups  and  as  support  for  immersion  teachers  and  their  continuing 
education  (Kantanen,  1995;  Peltola,  1994). 

During  the  1990s,  new  immersion  programs  have  been  established  in  the 
area  of  Helsinki/Helsingfors.  With  Finland  joining  the  European  Union, 
interest  in  Swedish  immersion  has  grown,  as  has  interest  in  using  the  model 
as  a  potential  means  to  efficient  acquisition  of  many  languages. 

In  1996/97  Vaasa/Vasa  had  about  400  children  enrolled  in  immersion 
classes,  and  the  total  enrollment  in  Swedish  immersion  in  Finland  was 
about  3500.  During  the  previous  three  years  enrolment  in  the  program  had 
grown  by  about  100  per  cent  every  year. 

Only  in  the  city  of  Jakobstad/Pietarsaari  are  there  programs  in  the 
other  national  language  for  both  linguistic  groups.  The  city  has  almost 
equally  large  groups  of  Swedish-  and  Finnish-speaking  inhabitants,  and 
both  groups  need  the  immersion  school  in  order  to  acquire  the  other 
language  efficiently.  For  the  Swedish-speaking  group,  the  milieu  of  the 
city  provides  the  input  necessary  for  the  first  language  development  to  be 
a  positive  one  even  if  Swedish  numerically  is  a  minority  language  in  the 
larger  context  of  the  province  as  a  whole. 

Teacher  Training  and  Pedagogical  Development.  In  the  beginning  most 
immersion  teachers  were  Finland  Swedes  who  had  mastered  Finnish  well 
or  teachers  who  themselves  came  from  bilingual  families.  With  the  growth 
of  the  programs,  many  teachers  are  Finnish  speakers  who  have  excellent 
command  of  Swedish.  They  normally  have  a  teacher  qualification  for 
regular  classes.  When  they  start  working  in  immersion  they  usually  attend 
courses  and  seminars  arranged  at  the  University  of  Vaasa.  This  contin¬ 
uing  education  can  extend  from  some  seminar  days  to  distance  studies 
amounting  to  about  40  credits  (Young,  1995). 

No  continuing  education  is  formally  demanded  for  immersion  teachers 
but  participating  in  the  courses  is  seen  as  valuable  for  those  working 
in  the  field.  The  courses  are  developed  in  cooperation  with  the  research 
project  and  with  Catalan  and  Canadian  teacher  trainers  and  researchers.  On 
the  initiative  of  the  researchers  and  their  Catalan  colleagues,  a  European 
Institute  for  Immersion  Teaching  was  founded  in  1991,  one  of  its  tasks 
being  to  facilitate  European  teacher  training  in  the  field  of  immersion. 

Models  of  appropriate  pedagogical  immersion  models  in  Catalonia  and 
Canada  and  teacher  exchanges  have  been  used  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
development  of  Swedish  immersion  (cf.  Kaskela-Nortamo,  1995). 

Some  principles  regarded  by  the  research  group  and,  hence,  by  the 
continuing  education  at  Vaasa  University  as  fundamental  to  good  immer¬ 
sion  pedagogy  are  the  following  ones: 

•  the  immersion  language  is  a  tool  for  school  work; 

•  a  teacher  uses  only  one  language  with  his  or  her  group  of  children; 
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•  the  children  must  be  provided  with  frequent  opportunities  to  commu¬ 
nicate  in  the  immersion  language,  and  the  teacher  should  not  regard 
himself  or  herself  as  the  only  model  for  language  use; 

•  in  order  to  acquire  the  social  and  psychological  readiness  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  use  the  language,  authentic  materials  and  situations,  as  well  as 
contacts  with  contexts  outside  the  school  and  with  Swedish-speaking 
children  of  the  same  age  must  be  arranged;  textbooks  should  not  be 
regarded  as  the  main  tools  for  the  work; 

•  possibilities  of  choosing  tasks  and  projects  and  influencing  the  class¬ 
room  work  should  be  given  to  the  children  as  well  as  responsibility 
for  the  outcomes; 

•  the  role  of  the  teacher  is  different  from  the  traditional  one;  it  pre¬ 
supposes  being  active  and  working  with  the  children  in  a  supportive 
role. 

These  principles  have  also  been  used  at  university  level  where  the  out¬ 
come  seems  to  be  motivation  and  willingness  to  use  the  language  combined 
with  fluency  in  communicative  tasks  (Haagensen,  1995;  1996). 

Distribution  of  Teaching  Time  on  L1-L4;  Choice  ofL3  and  L4.  The  normal 
model  for  early  total  immersion  in  Swedish  closely  follows  the  Canadian 
models,  i.e.  reading  and  writing  are  introduced  in  the  immersion  language 
first  and  the  kindergarten  activities  are  performed  totally  in  Swedish  (see 
the  review  by  Swain).  Some  municipalities,  however,  introduce  reading 
and  writing  in  the  first  language  first.  This  changes  the  character  of  the 
program  into  a  sort  of  early  partial  immersion. 

In  Vaasa/Vasa  L3  is  introduced  in  the  first  grade  with  one  hour  a  week 
and  is  increased  to  two  hours  from  the  third  grade.  From  the  fifth  grade 
the  L4  starts  with  two  hours  a  week,  and  at  this  level  a  balance  has  been 
reached  between  teaching  in  LI  and  L2.  The  goal  is  to  work  with  L3 
and  L4  in  an  immersion  manner,  i.e.  the  teachers  cooperate  with  the  class 
teacher  when  working  with  thematic  work  covering  several  or  all  of  the 
school  subjects  of  one  class. 

In  the  choice  of  L3  and  L4  parents  seem  to  make  pragmatic  decisions. 
They  tend  to  think  that  the  motivation  and,  hence,  the  efficiency  of  English 
studies  will  be  high  in  any  case.  Therefore  German  and  French  are  highly 
appreciated  as  L3,  one  argument  for  German  being  an  expected  positive 
transfer  due  to  the  short  linguistic  distance  between  Swedish  and  German. 

Research  Projects.  Research  has  been  carried  out  on  the  product  and  the 
process  of  immersion.  The  pedagogy  has  been  regarded  as  an  interesting 
variable  for  the  linguistically  focused  studies  (cf.  articles  in  Artigal  & 
Lauren,  1996).  Within  the  research  project  in  Vaasa/Vasa  the  lexical 
development  in  L2  of  the  first  immersion  groups  has  been  followed  as 
a  longitudinal  study  for  the  first  five  years  and  will  be  extended.  As  in 
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most  other  studies  within  the  project  an  effort  has  been  made  to  inteipret 
the  results  in  the  light  of  the  pedagogy  in  the  classrooms  in  question 
(Bjorklund,  1996).  Some  sociolinguistic  studies  have  also  been  carried 
out  (Nuolijarvi,  1995). 

At  kindergarten  level  the  focus  has  been  on  the  communication  between 
the  children  and  between  the  children  and  their  teachers,  also  taking  into 
account  the  communicative  strategies  applied  (M&rd,  1994,  1995;  Vuori- 
nen,  1992).  Comparative  projects  have  been  initiated  in  order  to  find 
out  similarities  and  differences  between  European  immersion  programs  in 
different  contexts.  Differences  and  similarities  between  boys  and  girls  in 
immersion  are  studied,  as  well  as  strategies  adopted  for  handling  children 
with  learning  problems. 

Some  studies  have  also  been  carried  out  and  are  continuing  on  students’ 
first  language  development  in  immersion  (Elomaa,  1996;  Grandell,  1995), 
and  also  on  L3  and  L4. 

PROBLEMS  AND  FUTURE  DIRECTIONS 

It  may  in  the  long  view  be  a  problem  that  no  immersion  teacher  certificate 
or  obligatory  immersion  training  is  formally  demanded  for  working  as  an 
immersion  teacher.  When  the  program  expands,  it  will  be  difficult  to  reach 
all  the  teachers  concerned  with  optional  training.  There  may  also  be  a  need 
to  establish  regular  immersion  teacher  training  programs  as  has  been  the 
case  in  Canada. 

There  is  also  a  need  to  investigate  linguistically  the  effect  of  linguistic 
distances  between  the  languages  involved.  When  the  first  projects  on  the 
outcomes  have  been  finished  there  will  probably  be  even  much  greater 
emphasis  than  today  on  the  process.  The  research  and  teacher  training  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Catalans  has  influenced  the  direction  of  research  towards 
more  process-oriented  approaches  and  qualitatively  based  work.  The  ped¬ 
agogic  aspects  are  likely  to  be  strongly  stressed  in  all  future  research. 
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IMMERSION  EDUCATION  IN  CATALONIA 


Since  1978,  Catalonia,  as  with  all  other  regions  of  Spain,  has  had  a  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  an  Autonomous  Government.  The  Parliament  can  legislate  but 
laws  must  be  in  agreement  with  the  Spanish  Constitution.  The  Catalan 
Government  has  shared  responsibilities  with  the  Spanish  Government 
in  some  areas  (Education,  Health,  Law  and  Order,  Communications, 
Finances)  but  no  responsibilities  in  others  (Armed  Forces,  Foreign  Office). 

Catalonia  has  six  million  people,  of  which  75%  live  in  Barcelona  and  its 
industrial  metropolitan  area.  Half  of  the  population  is  Spanish  speaking, 
immigrant  or  descendants  of  immigrants,  coming  from  the  south  who  have 
settled  in  this  metropolitan  area.  They  understand  Catalan  (94%)  but  only 
a  few  speak  this  language  (18%).  The  other  half  of  the  population  is  native 
to  Catalonia,  bilingual  (Catalan-Spanish)  and  with  a  higher  socioeconomic 
level. 

Catalan  and  Spanish  have  been  official  languages  in  the  territory  since 
1978.  Since  that  time,  the  use  of  Catalan  has  become  more  and  more 
common  in  public  institutions  even  though  today  Spanish  is  still  the 
dominant  language  in  this  sphere.  Some  data  will  illustrate  the  relative 
power  of  both  languages: 

•  In  television,  there  are  two  public  channels  (Catalan  Government) 
that  broadcast  in  Catalan,  two  public  channels  (State  Government) 
predominantly  in  Spanish  and  three  private  channels  exclusively  in 
Spanish. 

•  In  other  media  the  frequency  of  the  use  of  Catalan  is  33%  (radio), 
12%  (newspapers)  and  1.5%  (cinema). 

•  All  members  of  the  Government  are  Catalan  speakers  and  use  Catalan 
exclusively  at  a  public  level;  the  majority  of  the  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  are  Catalan  speakers  too. 

•  At  the  University  of  Barcelona,  there  is  a  norm  of  linguistic  alternation 
where  the  same  proportion  of  lectures  are  given  in  each  language 
(50%). 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CATALAN  LANGUAGE 

POLICY 

Before  1978,  Catalan  had  no  legal  status  in  the  educational  system  and 
its  teaching  was  only  tolerated  in  very  few  schools.  Since  then,  different 
decrees  have  progressively  incorporated  and  increased  its  presence  in  the 
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educational  system  by  making  the  teaching  of  the  language  both  as  a 
subject  and  as  a  medium  to  teach  content  compulsory. 

The  “LLei  de  Normalitzacio  Lingufstica”,  approved  by  the  Catalan 
Parliament  in  1983,  regulates  the  use  of  both  languages  and  proposes 
measures  to  normalize  Catalan  in  society,  especially  in  public  adminis¬ 
tration  and  education.  In  this  area  it  states  that  “everybody  must  have  a 
correct  command  of  both  languages  at  the  end  of  primary  education”  and 
“the  children  have  the  right  to  be  taught  in  their  habitual  language  at  the 
first  school  levels”  (it  is  considered,  although  it  is  not  specified,  that  these 
levels  are  kindergarten  and  the  two  first  grades  of  primary  education). 

The  current  legal  status  of  Catalan  and  Spanish  in  the  school  is  that  each 
language  must  be  taught  as  a  subject  (four  hours  a  week)  at  all  levels  of 
primary  education  and  must  be  used  to  teach  other  curricular  subjects  (one 
in  Spanish  and  two  in  Catalan)  from  the  third  grade  of  primary;  apart  from 
these  compulsory  requirements,  every  school  can  decide  on  the  progression 
of  the  languages  in  the  curriculum  according  to  its  human  resources  and 
the  decisions  of  the  “Consell  Escolar”  (made  up  of  parents,  teachers  and 
students). 

A  recent  resolution  of  the  Department  of  Education  (not  a  decree  by  the 
Catalan  Government)  has  proposed  that  “Catalan  must  be  the  vehicular 
language  of  all  curriculum  content  (with  the  exception  of  the  teaching  of 
Spanish  as  a  subject)”  and  “the  parents  of  children,  from  kindergarten  to 
the  second  grade  of  primary  education,  can  decide  whether  their  children 
receive  teaching  in  Spanish  . . . ,  in  that  case  they  must  receive  individual 
attention  by  the  teacher”.  One  parent  association  has  claimed  that  this 
resolution  is  unconstitutional  and  has  tried  to  convince  parents  to  reject 
the  Catalan  immersion  program.  The  Spanish  Constitutional  Court  has 
affirmed  that  this  resolution  is  legal  and  does  not  contravene  the  Spanish 
Constitution. 


MODELS  OF  SCHOOL 

In  spite  of  scarcity  of  human  resources  (in  1981,  50%  of  teachers  in 
Primary  Education  were  Spanish  speakers  without  a  command  of  Catalan), 
the  presence  of  Catalan  in  the  curriculum  has  increased  dramatically  as  a 
result  of  the  changes  in  legislation  and  a  variety  of  other  factors:  for 
example,  the  high  social  value  attributed  to  the  language  in  Catalonia,  the 
favourable  attitudes  of  both  parents  and  teachers  and  the  extraordinary 
efforts  and  resources  directed  towards  obtaining  sufficient  teachers  fluent 
in  Catalan. 

In  1978,  only  3%  of  schools  were  defined  as  “catalanitzacio  maxima” 
(schools  predominantly  in  Catalan  where  Spanish  is  taught  according 
to  the  minimum  established  by  the  legislation).  By  1993,  this  situa¬ 
tion  had  been  transformed  so  that  88.8%  of  schools  were  “catalanitzacio 
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maxima”,  i.e.  schools  predominantly  in  Catalan  including  the  immer¬ 
sion  schools.  A  further  10.2%  of  schools  were  “catalanitzacio  mitjana” 
whose  program  starts  in  Spanish  and  increasingly  incorporates  Cata¬ 
lan  until  arriving  at  a  similar  proportion  with  Spanish.  Finally,  only 
0.9%  of  schools  were  “catalanitzacio  minima”  where  the  program  is 
predominantly  in  Spanish  with  Catalan  taught  according  to  the  minimum 
established  by  the  legislation. 

In  accordance  with  this  typology,  it  could  be  said  that  every  school 
in  Catalonia  has  an  immersion  program  because  in  all  schools  the  L2, 
Catalan  or  Spanish,  is  used,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  as  a  medium  to 
teach  content.  Therefore,  in  this  context,  the  label  of  immersion  is  applied 
to  school  programs  with  unique  characteristics. 

THE  IMMERSION  PROGRAM:  CHARACTERISTICS, 
ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

The  immersion  program  is  an  “early  total  immersion”  model  conducted  in 
Catalan  and  directed  at  Spanish  speaking  children.  It  starts  in  kindergarten 
(three  or  four  years  old)  and  finishes  at  the  end  of  Primary  (sixth  grade, 
twelve  years  old). 

In  conformity  with  the  legislation,  the  LI,  Spanish,  can  be  taught  as 
a  “subject”  (four  hours  a  week)  in  all  grades  of  primary  education  and 
also  as  a  “medium”  from  the  third  grade  of  Primary.  Therefore,  in  many 
schools  it  is  not  introduced  until  the  third  grade.  After  Primary  Education, 
each  Secondary  School  decides,  according  to  the  legislation  and  its  human 
resources,  the  frequency  of  both  languages  in  the  curriculum.  The  students 
can  be  enrolled  in  schools  with  different  language  models  although  the  most 
common  is  a  school  with  a  balanced  presence  of  both  languages. 

The  program  is  predominantly  implanted  in  immigrant  areas  (metropol¬ 
itan  Barcelona)  in  classes  where  a  minimum  of  seventy  per  cent  of  students 
are  Spanish  speakers.  It  started  in  1 983  in  Santa  Coloma,  a  town  adjacent  to 
Barcelona  with  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  ninety  percent  of  whom 
are  Spanish-speaking  immigrants.  Some  Catalan-speaking  teachers  of  this 
area  proposed  the  program  and  the  town  council  promoted  it,  in  agreement 
with  the  parents,  in  nineteen  public  schools.  The  Catalan  government 
assigned  the  human  resources  needed,  namely  Catalan-speaking  teachers. 

Considering  the  good  evaluation  of  the  program  made  by  teachers  and 
parents,  and  the  poor  results  in  Catalan  offered  by  programs  where  Spanish 
was  the  dominant  language  in  the  curriculum  (Alsina  &  others,  1983),  the 
Government  promoted  it  in  other  villages  of  the  country.  During  the 
subsequent  decade  the  program  increased  dramatically.  In  1993,  233,128 
children  were  enrolled.  At  that  time  the  metropolitan  area  of  Barcelona 
applied  the  program  to  66%  of  schools  that  had  classes  with  a  minimum 
of  70%  Spanish  speakers  (Artigal,  1995).  In  accordance  with  the  demands 
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and  resources,  some  schools  have  been  offering  two  different  models: 
immersion  and  “catalanitzacio  mitjana”. 

Since  that  time,  the  following  are  the  most  important  changes  that  the 
program  has  undergone: 

•  Every  school  has  maintained  the  program  and  some  of  them  have 
extended  it  to  all  classes; 

•  More  schools  have  initiated  the  program; 

•  As  a  consequence  of  these  changes,  the  option  for  the  parents  to 
choose  between  different  models  has  been  restricted  because  in  many 
immigrant  areas  this  is  the  only  option; 

•  This  situation  has  not  created  special  problems  for  the  families 
because  they  have  both  integrative  and  instrumental  motivation  to 
learn  Catalan; 

•  Only  a  few  parents  have  been  worried  about  it.  In  these  situations,  the 
administration  provides  a  teacher  aide  to  assist  their  children.  In  the 
school  year  1995-96,  only  a  few  parents  asked  for  this  individualised 
support  in  Spanish. 

The  program  in  Catalonia,  contrary  to  other  immersion  programs,  is  not 
a  model  of  enrichment  planned  by  the  families  or  the  schools  as  a  special 
option  amongst  others.  It  is  a  model  planned  and  promoted  by  the  admini¬ 
stration  in  certain  areas,  based  on  the  evidence  that  other  school  models 
are  not  as  effective  as  the  immersion  program.  It  tries  to  develop  the 
bilingual  competence  of  Spanish  speaking  children,  considered  as  an 
important  objective  of  education  for  everybody,  which  until  now  only 
Catalan-speaking  children  have  achieved. 

THE  IMMERSION  PROGRAM:  PLANNING, 
RESOURCES  AND  METHODOLOGY 

As  mentioned  previously,  the  Immersion  program  is  planned  by  the  school 
authorities.  Therefore,  it  is  assumed  that  teachers  must  be  convinced  of 
the  program’s  value  and  ready  to  apply  it  effectively.  Parents  must  also  be 
motivated. 

The  Catalan  Teaching  Service  (Servei  d’Ensenyament  del  Catala) 
promotes  the  development  of  the  program  through  the  “Plans  intensius 
de  Normalitzacio”  that  are  a  set  of  organised  initiatives  whose  goal  is  to 
incorporate  Catalan  into  the  educational  system  in  a  certain  area.  There 
are  initiatives  to  “improve  receptiveness  to  the  program”,  initiatives  for 
“teacher  training”  and  initiatives  for  “providing  human  resources”  (Major, 
1989). 

“Improving  receptiveness  to  the  program”  implies  direct  information  to 
the  schools  and  parent  associations,  public  diffusion  through  local  media 
(radio  and  press)  and  collaboration  with  the  Town  Council  authorities. 
The  program  of  “teacher  training”  adopts  several  approaches.  One  is  the 
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teaching  of  Catalan,  over  a  period  of  two  years,  to  teachers  that  have  a 
low  linguistic  competence  in  the  language.  There  are  also  different  kinds 
of  training  schemes:  seminars  directed  to  specific  schools  or  teachers  who 
teach  at  different  educational  levels  (Servei  d’Ensenyament  del  Catala, 
1993). 

The  administration  tries  to  assign  fluent  teachers  in  Catalan  to  the  first 
grades  of  the  immersion  program  (there  are  immersion  schools  that  don’t 
have  enough  of  them)  and  also  provides  one  teacher  aide  that  promotes 
conversation  with  small  groups  of  children. 

As  compared  to  the  other  programs,  the  immersion  programs  have, 
in  general,  a  similar  curriculum  with  a  somewhat  more  active  and  com¬ 
municative  approach.  But  up  to  this  point,  many  programs  have  been 
implemented  at  the  kindergarten  level  whose  quality  is  of  a  very  high  level 
based  on  deeply  rooted  traditions  in  the  country,  namely,  the  tradition  of 
the  “Escola  Nova”  (Decroly,  Freinet  and  Montessori)  and  of  the  “Escola 
racionalista”  (Ferrer  i  Guardia).  This  level  of  quality  probably  explains  the 
good  results  shown  by  the  immersion  programs  at  the  first  school  levels  in 
these  schools. 

RESEARCH  ON  THE  IMMERSION  PROGRAMS 

While  a  number  of  studies  have  been  conducted  on  the  program,  evalu¬ 
ations  are  considerably  fewer  than  in  the  case  of  Canada  (see  Swain  this 
volume).  The  recency  of  the  experience  in  Catalonia  and  the  absence  of  a 
tradition  of  evaluation,  explain  this  difference. 

In  general,  the  evaluations  have  been  quantitative  and  cross-sectional 
comparing  the  linguistic  and  academic  results  of  immersion  students  with 
the  results  of  Spanish  and  Catalan  students  enrolled,  respectively,  in 
programs  predominantly  in  Spanish  and  Catalan  (Bel,  1994;  Boixaderas, 
Canal  &  Fernandez,  1992;  Ribes,  1993;  Serra,  1995). 

The  results  are  similar  to  those  observed  in  the  Canadian  context.  The 
immersion  students,  compared  with  Spanish-speaking  students  enrolled 
in  programs  predominantly  in  Spanish,  show  a  better  oral  and  written 
performance  in  Catalan  without  detriment  to  their  performance  in  Spanish, 
their  L 1 .  Their  level  of  performance  in  Catalan  is,  not  surprisingly,  inferior 
to  the  performance  of  Catalan  students  enrolled  in  programs  predomi¬ 
nantly  conducted  in  that  language.  The  significant  correlations  between 
the  performances  of  students  in  both  languages  (Ribes,  1993)  confirm  the 
hypothesis  of  linguistic  interdependence  articulated  by  Cummins  (1996). 
The  program  does  not  appear  to  change  the  attitudes  of  the  Spanish¬ 
speaking  students  to  the  languages.  In  general,  these  attitudes  are 
favourable  (Ribes,  1993). 

One  important  aspect  which  has  not  been  considered  very  much,  is  the 
evaluation  of  the  program  by  teachers.  Ribes  (1993)  asked  teachers  about 
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this  aspect  through  an  open-ended  questionnaire.  Interestingly,  teachers 
ranked  the  most  important  problems  to  be  not  in  the  area  of  students’ 
difficulties  but  in  the  area  of  planning  and  resources:  lack  of  specific 
materials  and  training  and  problems  with  the  continuity  of  team  teaching. 

To  date,  the  evaluation  does  not  provide  a  complete  picture  of  the  effects 
of  the  program.  The  results  focus  only  on  the  first  grade  of  the  program. 
Longitudinal  evaluations  are  needed  with  a  precise  control  of  the  social  and 
cognitive  variables  (one  study  of  this  kind  is  now  being  undertaken:  Foms 
&  Gomez,  1994).  Evaluations  are  also  needed  that  provide  information, 
in  a  more  precise  way,  about  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  linguistic  and 
communicative  competence  of  the  students. 

There  are  some  studies  that  analyze  the  teaching-learning  process  in 
the  classroom.  One  of  them  has  articulated  the  construct  of  the  “joint 
output  context”  which  refers  to  the  shared  construction  between  teachers 
and  students  and  among  students  of  language  use  in  kindergarten  activities 
(Artigal,  1989,  1991).  Others  have  focused  on  the  interactional  adjust¬ 
ments  made  by  some  teachers,  the  general  communicative  strategies  of  the 
children  (Amau,  1994)  and  the  role  of  different  instructional  contexts  in 
promoting  acquisition  of  the  language  at  the  kindergarten  level  (Amau  & 
Bel,  1995). 


FUTURE  DIRECTIONS 

As  has  been  said,  the  Catalan  Immersion  Program,  like  other  bilingual  pro¬ 
grams  in  this  context,  tries  to  develop  an  effective  bilingual  competence  in 
the  Spanish  speaking  population.  This  is  the  objective  of  the  whole  edu¬ 
cational  system  of  the  country.  As  a  result  of  the  positive  outcomes  of  this 
kind  of  methodological  approach  all  over  the  world,  the  positive  evaluation 
made  by  teachers  and  parents  of  the  first  programs,  and  the  ineffectiveness 
observed  in  schools  with  little  presence  of  Catalan,  the  school  authorities 
consider  it  to  be  the  most  effective  model  and,  consequently,  promote  and 
sustain  it  in  immigrant  areas. 

This  extraordinary  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  applying  for  the 
program  requires  many  teachers  who  are  fluent  in  Catalan,  trained  in  appro¬ 
priate  methodologies  and  with  a  sufficient  level  of  enthusiasm.  Although 
an  extraordinary  effort  has  been  made  in  this  direction,  the  best  conditions 
for  a  high  quality  program  are  not  totally  guaranteed  because  a  reform 
of  this  kind  requires  considerable  resources  and  time.  The  administration 
must  assure  that  the  program  has  the  minimum  for  successful  implemen¬ 
tation  required  in  each  school:  trained  teachers  and  motivated  families.  If 
this  is  not  the  case,  it  must  propose  alternative  models.  The  administration 
must  also  work  on  improving  and  extending  the  quality  of  teacher  training, 
not  only  in  service  but  also  in  the  Teacher  Training  Colleges.  These  are, 
without  doubt,  the  most  important  challenges  facing  the  educational  system 
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in  Catalonia.  In  addition,  the  research  must  continue  to  provide  informa¬ 
tion,  in  a  precise  way,  on  the  effects  of  the  program,  thereby  increasing 
knowledge  of  the  teaching-learning  process  and  providing  directions  for 
practice. 

University  of  Barcelona 
Spain 
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